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THE ABLATIVE IN INDO-EUROPEAN AND HITTITE 
E. H. SturtTEvVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[From before the ablaut changes ablatives were formed with suffix tos. 
The nil-grade of this was ts, which lost its s under certain sandhi-condi- 
tions. The resultant ¢ was in Hittite specialized as an instrumental 
suffix while ts formed ablatives. In Indo-European ¢ is familiar as the 
ablative ending of o-stems. Indo-Hittite ts became Indo-European s, 
and this appears in Greek «ads, etc., and in ablatives of all declensions 
except the o-declension. Many Indo-European adverbs of place con- 
tain ablatival s, as is shown by such pairs as Greek déugls = Sanskrit 
abhitas ‘on both sides.’] 


In primitive Indo-European the ablative singular had a separate 
form only in the o-stems, while other singular nouns made no dis- 
tinction between genitive and ablative. This state of affairs, remark- 
able as it is, has been accepted by grammarians as an ultimate fact 
or at least as incapable of explanation with the resources at hand. 
Hittite supplies new material which, I think, will enable us to recon- 


struct an earlier and more easily understandable system. 

There is in Hittite an ablative in z [ts] and an instrumental in ¢,! 
both occurring in all declensions. Superficially this is very different 
from the IE system, which shows an ablative in d or ¢ in one declen- 
sion, an ablative in s elsewhere, and an instrumental ending in a vowel. 
Obviously the Hitt. instrumental cannot be identified with the IE in- 
strumental, and, at first glance, the ablative does not seem much more 
hopeful. Two discoveries, however, have made a solution of the prob- 
lem possible. 

Hrozny? has shown that the Hittite ablative and instrumental are 
sometimes treated as a single case. He cites the following phrases: 
sarhuwantaz-set® ‘from his belly’ (Code §90), kallarit uddanaz ‘from the 


1 Hrozn¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter passim, considered the forms in z locatives, 
but their true value was recognized by Bork, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 23. 
64 (1920) and by Sommer, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 33. 94 ff. (1921). 

2 Code Hittite 158, Donum Natalicium Schrijnen 367:f. 

* For the system of transliteration used in this paper, see my Hittite Glos- 
sary 3-5. That this is not a method of writing sarhuwantat-set is indicated 
by the variant, sar-hu-wa-an-ta-za-si-it (see Hrozn¥, CH 70s). 

1 
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evil thing’ (KBo. 4. 2. 1. oe, KAP-laz-tet ‘on your left’ (Bo. 2482. 2. 6 
—unpubtished), kuez SSSUDUN-it ‘with what yoke’ (KUB. 2. 2. 2. 
12), and kéz ‘on this side’ (Code §22) beside ké in a duplicate text. 
A similar phrase is tuggaz-sét ‘from his body’ (KUB 17. 10. 3. 10). 

Equally significant are frequent instances of the syntactical equiva- 
lence of the two cases. Both are freely used to express cause or means. 
For the instrumental we may cite: Papanikri 3. 3. f.: nu addas 
DINGIR.MES-as zéyantet (4) “2° YA-it sipandanzi ‘and they sacri- 
fice to the deified fathers with tried fat’; 4. 4: nu SILA wetenit katta 
ansanzi ‘and they thoroughly wash a lamb with water’; Hattusilis 1 
12 f.: nu (13) PISTAR GASAN.YA ANA ‘Mursili ABIYA U-it 
INIR.GAL-in SES.YA (14) wiyat ‘and My Lady Ishtar sent my 
brother Muwatallis to my father by means of a dream’; Madduwattas 
1. 12: kastitaman akten ‘you would have died of hunger’; TAPA 58. 5- 
31 = VBoT 24. 1. 27: nu SU-it issanas MUSEN harzi ‘and he holds 
the flour(?) bird in (his) hand.’* The similar force of the ablative 
may be illustrated as follows: Staatsvertrage 1. 20. 23 f.: nasma man 
KUR.TUM kuitki zahhiyaza LUGAL KUR "?"Hatti (22) anda hat- 
kisnuzzi, ‘or if the king of the land of Hatti assails any country with 
battle’; 2. 4. 12 f.: nutta LU.MES °®"Karkisa (13) anzidaz memi- 
yanaz PAP-nuir, ‘and the people of Karkisa protected you on account 
of me, on account of (my) word’; Hattusilis 1. 39: nu DINGIR.LIM-za 
parkuwéssun ‘and by (the help of) the goddess I was acquitted’; 3. 79: 
nanmukan DINGIR.MES DI-esnaz katterrahhir ‘the gods subjected 
him to me by means of the trial’; 3. 61: nanmukan apézza arha UL 
das ‘and so for that reason he did not take it from me’; KUB 14. 14. 
2. 22 = Gotze, KIF 1. 174. 36 f.: nas KUR °®°Hatti kuit hinganazza 
mekki tamasta nat hinganaz (37) akkiskittat ‘and while he terribly 
plagued the land of Hatti with a pestilence and (people) died of the 
pestilence’. 

Peculiarly striking are the following instances of precise equivalence: 
(TAPA 58. 5-31 = VBoT 24. 2. 37. 2. 39 f.) namma “4°GAR.GIG 
U2ZUSA(G) ZAG-an UZU ZAG-an (40) IZI-it zanuwanzi ‘next they 
cook with fire the entrails (?), the right inner parts, and the flesh of the 
right side’: (4. 23 ff.) nu hantezzi BAL.LIM (24) ZAG-an °2"PI-an 
UZ2U0GAR.GIG ©2°SA(G) ZAG-an (25) 2UZAG-wan IZI-az zanuanzi 
‘and first of all the right ear, the entrails (?), the right inner parts, 
(and) the flesh of the right side they cook with fire’; (Code §96) ARAH- 


4 For further examples, see Ehelolf, IF 43. 316 f.; Delaporte, Grammaire 22 f. 
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an halkit sunnai ‘fills a granary with grain’: (Hattusilis 3. 19) nu 
URU.LUM DINGIR.LIM-ya “®"Samuhan alwanzesnaza sunnas ‘and 
he filled Samuha, the city of the goddess, with witchcraft’; (KUB 12. 63. 
1. 26 = IF 43. 317;) UR.BAR.RA kissarta épten UR.MAH ganut 
épten ‘catch a wolf by the paw, catch a lion by the knee’: (Hattusilis 
1.21) numu PISTAR GASAN.YA SU-za ISBAT ‘and My Lady Ishtar 
took me by (my) hand?’ (so also 1. 39, 46, 2. 64). The instrumental 
ZI-it often means ‘by oneself, of one’s own accord’ (e.g. Madduwattas 
1. 33, 41, 2. 19, 34, Staatsvertrage 2. 126. 39); but the same idea is 
carried by ZI-za in Staatsvertraige 1. 22. 28.5 

The customary distinction between the two cases is on the whole 
justified; both cases are used to express means and the part of the body 
touched, but the instrumental is regularly used to denote accompani- 
ment and attendant circumstances (e.g. Staatsvertrage 1. 66. 36, 41, 
2. 116. 28, KBo 5. 8. 1. 24 = Tenner, HAT 10),° while the ablative is 
almost the only way to express ‘from’. By the semantic shift thatis 
so common in Latin (ab laeva ‘on the left’, undique ‘on all sides’, etc.) 
the Hitt. ablative sometimes denotes place where and time when.’ I 
cannot cite the ablative in a sociative sense at all, or the instrumental 
in a local sense except in combination with an ablative. 

Hrozny concludes that we are justified in connecting the Hitt. 
instrumental ending 7t/et with the IE ablative ending éd, and the abla- 
tive ending az with the IE ending 6d. This involves the assumption of 
a secondary distribution of the forms in Hittite, but that is no stranger 
than the different secondary distribution of them that is familiar in 
Latin. Hroznf¥, however, ignores the difficulty presented by Hitt. 
forms with ¢ or z appended directly to the stem, such as ganut, kessarta, 
E-ir-za, UD-az (i.e. UD-at-z); and he is wrong in supposing that original 
6d could become Hitt. az either with or without an appended vowel; 
for Hitt. z never comes from d and it results from ¢ only if this is followed 
by original 7.2 These difficulties are disposed of by the second dis- 
covery of which I spoke above. I have suggested® that the Hitt. and 
IE ablative endings may represent the nil-grade of the suffix tos with 
which ablatival adverbs are formed in IE (e.g. Skt. mukhatds ‘from the 


5 Cf. SU.DIM-it = SU.DIM-az, on which see Gétze, Madd. 115. 

6 Here should be included ideograms accompanied by Accadian QADU ‘with,’ 
e.g. Madduwattas 1. 7, 8, 10, 11, 16, 2. 22. 

7 Cf. Sommer, BoSt. 10. 26, 30, 53; Tenner, HAT 21; Gétze, KIF 1. 199,. 

8 See Lana. 4. 228-31 (1928). 

9 JAOS 47. 181-4 (1927). I no longer believe in the second part (177-81) of 
that paper. 
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mouth’, Lat. funditus ‘from the bottom’, Gk. éxrés ‘outside’). The 
theory was presented along with some ideas that I have now given up, 
and it was stated somewhat hesitantly and very incompletely. It 
seems advisable to combine a revision of what was formerly advanced 
with my new material. 

The clue to an understanding of the ablative singular is furnished 
by the nominative singular of the masculine and feminine dental 
stems. The case-ending must have combined with the stem-final to 
form ts, which is preserved in Hitt. z, e.g. annityaz beside genitive 
anniyattas ‘performance, report’."' In the IE languages we find, apart 
from re-formations, either s (Lat. sacerdés ‘priest’, Gk. é\érns ‘whole- 
ness’, Av. haurvatds ‘salvation’) or t (Skt. pat ‘foot’, sarvatat ‘totality’). 
It has usually been assumed that Primitive 1E preserved final ts, and 
that the historical languages simplified this in different ways; but the 
facts just outlined accord equally well with the assumption that ¢ and 
s were different sandhi forms in IE, and that the historical languages 
generalized one or the other. 

The situation is strikingly similar in the ablative singular; Hitt. has 
final z and the historical IE languages frequently ¢#? (Lat. ddnéd, 
faciluméd, Skt. danat, Av. yasnat, Gk. otrw ‘thus’, Delphian oixw ‘from 
the house’, etc.). An ablative ending s has, to be sure, played no part 
in our scientific grammars, but the failure to recognize it has been due 


solely to theoretic considerations. From the time of Bopp Gk. ad- 
verbs such as o¥rws, ds, kadas, etc., as well as otrw and ade, have been 
associated with the IE ablative; but for a long time it was thought 
that their final s might come from original d or ¢ under certain sandhi- 
conditions, and more recently Brugmann (Griech. Gramm.‘ 172, 264 f.) 
and others have considered these forms as old ablatives with an ana- 
logical final s from other adverbs. 


10 Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik® 299, thinks that intus is 
the only adverb of this type that Latin inherited. I cannot accept his view, 
partly because it seems improbable that this word alone would induce ana- 
logical formations, partly on account of the existence of sus- (*swbs) beside 
subtus and of penes beside penitus (see below, p. 9f.) and finally because I do 
not see how the pair in : intus could form penitus beside penes (which is vital 
to Leumann’s theory). 

11 For other examples see Gétze, Madd. 78 f.; Delaporte, Gramm. 26, 31 f. 

12 The historical IE languages do not enable us to decide between original d 
and ¢ (see Brugmann, Grund. 2?. 2. 164), but we must assume ¢ rather than d as 
the result of ts. For an explanation of the circumflex accent, see below, p. 8. 

13 Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik §183; Curtius, Studien 10. 218 ff.; J. 
Schmidt, Pluralbildungen 352 ff.; etc. 
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Even more obvious is the ablatival s in nouns other than o-stems; 
but scholars have usually been content to state that there was but a 
single form for ablative and genitive in these stems and then to account 
for the ending on the basis of its genitival value. Hirt, to be sure, 
has formulated the problem, and he explicitly recognizes the possibility 
that genitive and ablative may originally have been everywhere distinct. 

Since Hitt. nouns of all stem forms have an ablative in z, it is now 
clear that the ablatival s of all IE declensions comes from earlier ts. 
This explains at once why the only singular nouns to retain a separate 
form for the ablative were those whose genitive did not have final s. 
In other stems the ablatives with sandhi-form s fell together with the 
genitives, and these two categories together so far outnumbered the 
ablatives in ¢ that the latter were crowded out. The o-stems, on the 
other hand, retained both final ¢ and final s in IE, as Greek oirws, 
kadas, etc. show. That is, just as the IE nominatives of dental stems 
ended either in ¢ (Skt. pdt, sarvatdt) or in s (Lat. pés, sacerdés), so the 
o-stem ablatives varied between the two terminations. It was only in 
certain of the separate stocks of IE (notably Aryan and Italic) that 
final s was eliminated. 

If then we are correct in identifying the Hitt. instrumentals in ¢ 
with the IE ablatives in ¢ and the Hitt. ablatives in z with the IE 
ablatives in s, it follows that in IH times final ts became ¢ under certain 
sandhi-conditions—perhaps when the next word began with s. Both 
forms survived in Hitt., and they were to a large extent specialized in 
different meanings. Whether or not the Hitt. instrumental in ¢ suc- 
ceeded a previously existing instrumental or sociative case with another 
ending can scarcely be determined from our data, and the question 
has little bearing upon our present topic. In Pre-Indo-European ts 
became s and in most stems a fusion of ablative and genitive resulted. 
In the o-stems both ¢ and s remained, but s has left no certain traces 
outside of Greek. It follows that ts in the nominative of the dental 
stems had also become s by IE times; Skt. sarvatdt, etc. represent the 
IH sentence doublet in final ¢. 

It is not easy to reconstruct the IH ablative for all types of stem, 
since Hitt. has suffered much analogical leveling. For the o-stems we 
must assume 6’ts and é’ts alternating with otés, whence Skt. samudra’t: 
samudratds ‘from the sea’. Kappus" argued from the difference in the 
quantity of the preceding vowel that the adverbs in tos could not have 


144 Indogermanische Grammatik 3. 46 f. 
16 Der Indogermanische Ablativ 3 f. 
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any connection with the ablative; but no one doubts the connection 
of Lat. pés with pedis or of Skt. pa’t with padds, where the vowel alter- 
nation is the same and where accent shows the same concomitant 
shift. The long vowels of dts/éts fit perfectly into Streitberg’s theory of 
the lengthened grade, and our explanation of the ablatives thus con- 
tributes new evidence for that theory. It must be made clear, how- 
ever, that the Dehnstufentheorie is by no means essential to the 
principal ideas here presented. The retention or restoration of penulti- 
mate o in olds is to be explained in the same way as the persistent o 
elsewhere in the declension. 

For the d-stems and the 7/jd-stems we may assume IH 4a’ts and 
dtés, IE a’s and dtés. In Hitt. the d-stems apparently merge com- 
pletely with the o-stems, and IH 6és and dts both yield az, as in irmalaz 
from irmalas ‘ill’. 

In the 7-stems and u-stems we must certainly assume IH éits/dits 
and éuts/duts alternating with ités and utés. While the evidence for 
the stem form is almost all IE, it is unusually clear; the IE ablatives in 
eis/ois, eus/ous are familiar, and we have also such forms as Skt. 
dditas ‘from the beginning’, rbhutds : rbhis ‘skilful’, Lat. comminitus : 
communis. Hitt. usually shows such forms as tuzziyaz from tuzzis 
‘army’ and assuwaz from assus ‘good’, which represent the type of 
declension seen in Gk. é\ws from rédus ‘city’ and Skt. pdsvas from 
pdsus ‘domestic animal’; but a fortunate accident has preserved the 
instrumental ganut from genu ‘knee’. This comes regularly from IH 
**gynéut, and shows clearly enough the antiquity of IE eus, etc. The 
Hitt. ablative dapiza [tapets] : dapiyanza ‘all, whole’ probably belongs 
to an 7-stem, and if so represents IH eivts. 

Other stems in IE usually form their genitive-ablative with the suffix 
es, os, and Hittite also commonly has the endings as (genitive), az 
(ablative), and et/zt (instrumental). But just as IE occasionally shows 
the suffix s (Gk. deordrns<*deuc-rorns ‘householder’, Skt. pituh< 
*pitrs ‘patris’, etc.) so Hitt. has f-cr-za, probably [perts], beside E-dr 
‘house’,!6 UD-az (az from at-z) beside nominative UD-az ‘day’, arahza 
[arhts] ‘outside’ : arha ‘away’ (stereotyped case-forms of a noun-stem 
*arh-; cf. Skt. dre ‘far’, drat ‘from afar’), tapusza [tapusts] : tapusa ‘near, 
beside’,!” kissarta [kesrt?] as well as kissarit’® from kessar ‘hand,’ 
wedanda [wetnt?] as well as wetenit from watar ‘water’, eshanta [eshnt?] 


16 Friedrich, ZA 5. 54 f. and references. 
17 See Sommer and Ehelolf, BoSt. 10. 26 f. 
18 See Ehelolf, IF 43. 316 f. 


¥ 
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but zshanaz from eshar ‘blood’. The IE adverbial suffix tos is always 
appended directly to the stem as in Skt. rktds : rc- ‘hymn’, hyttds : hrd- 
‘heart’, Gk. éyrés ‘within’, éx7ds ‘without’, Lat. intus ‘from within’, 
subtus ‘from beneath’, and from the n-stems Skt. Sirsatds : Sirsan- 
‘head’, Gk. évéyuaros : dvoua ‘name’. As Fick long ago saw,” ablatives in 
tos form one factor in the intrusion of 7 into the declension of Gk. neuter 
n-sterns. I know of only one adverb in fos which shows before the 
ending a suffixal vowel analogous to the vowel of es/os; and so I am in- 
clined to think that even Latin rddicitus gets its penultimate vowel 
by contamination with funditus, comminitus, etc. 

Of the IE genitives with case ending es/os Hirt (Idg. Gramm. 3. 47) 
remarks: ‘‘Dass diese Formen jung sind, folgt daraus, dass sie nicht 
der Wirkung das Akzentes unterliegen.”” The same remark holds of the 
IH ablatives in ets/ots; all that we can say about them with certainty 
is that they are as old as the IH period. One may conjecture that 
ablatives with a reduced penultimate vowel (e.g. **pédots from the 
ablaut base pédotos) played a réle as well as genitives with a reduced 
radical vowel (e.g. *podds from the ablaut base **pedés). 

It is of course not surprising that the ablaut relations of our suffixes 
appear most clearly in the z-stems and the u-stems; for these declen- 
sions are in general most conservative in respect to ablaut. While 
derivatives in tos from o-stems always retain the stem-vowel, this is 
merely a part of the fixity of o in this declension regardless of the 
position of the accent. In view of the frequent interchange of o- 
stems and consonant stems it is probable that the o-stems originally 
lost o before the suffix tos. If so, Skt. nastds ‘from the nose’ may belong 
historically with the o-stem seen in Lat. ndsus as well as with the 
consonant stem *nas-. In any case the quantity of a in the Lat. word 
is due to contamination. For the ss of ndsus in early Lat., see Clas- 
sical Philology 6.221. If we assume an ablaut-base of the type **pedotos 
‘from the foot’, and accept Streitberg’s Dehnstufentheorie, initial 
accent might yield **péts, and this reminds one of Hitt. Ud-az ‘a dié’ 
and E-irza (probably [perts] from **pérts) ‘from the house’. Gk. 
deororns may contain IE *déms as readily as *dems, and this form 
probably functioned as ablative, although there is no specific evidence 
to that effect. Medial accent of the ablaut-base **pedotos yielded 


19 Hittite a-stem ablatives in anza [ants] and instrumentals in anta [ant] 
(see Gétze, KIF 1. 192; Ehelolf, IF 43. 316) are due to the analogy of the n-stems 
and the r/n-stems. Cf. dialectic Gk. datives pl. rédecor, révrous, etc. 

20 BB. 5. 183 (1880). 
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*npoddts, and this is of course the familiar ablative of the o-stems. 
Final accent yielded *pottdés?!4, whence Skt. pattds. 

We have so far disregarded the fact that final syllables of ablatives 

, of o-stems, d-stems, 7/7d-stems, 7-stems, and u-sterns were circumflexed 
in IE and no doubt in IH also. There is no difficulty in accounting 
for a circumflex in the 7-stems and the u-stems, if we make the usual 
assumption that loss of a syllable caused circumflex of an immediately 
preceding long syllable. The ablaut base **engnéitos ‘from fire’ would 
yield IH **ggneits and IE *pgneis.” Similarly the ablaut base 
**bheyd'tos ‘from youth’ would become IH **bhudts and IE *bhudas, 
whence Gk. duns. One may also assume that loss of two following 
syllables converted a short vowel into a circumflexed long. Then the 
ablaut base **pédotos ‘from the foot’ would yield **péts. Perhaps the 
analogy of these types led to circumflex on the final syllable of all abla- 
tives that had long vowels or diphthongs. I must add that I attach 
relatively little importance to these or other speculations about the 
origin of intonation in Pre-Indo-Hittite. I have set them down chiefly 
to forestall possible criticism. 

We have shown that forms in tos must have existed before the ablaut 
changes. We should therefore expect to find it in the pronominal 
declensions. There can be no doubt that forms of the types of Skt. 
tat ‘thus, then’ and of tatas ‘thence’ are old, although there is no reason 
to consider them older than the equivalent forms with m (e.g. Goth. 
bamma). Hittite does not help us here, since the enclitic pronoun as 
occurs only in nominative and accusative. 

In the personal pronouns also we have Skt. mat and tvat and Lat. 
méd, téd, and séd. With Skt. mat we may identify Lat. -met in egomet, 
mémet, etc. The restriction of the Lat. enclitic to use with the pro- 
noun of the first person is evidence that the word itself is akin to that 
pronoun. Now, according to our previous conclusions, an IE ablative 
*met implies a by-form *mes, and from this we may derive the Germanic 
dative singular, which functions also as an ablative, namely Goth. 
mis, Primitive Norse meR, OHG mir. I know of only two existing 
explanations of these forms. According to one of them, the s was im- 
ported from the plural although the s of Goth. wets and uns is com- 


21 For our present schematic purpose we may disregard the well-known IE 


changes of tt. 
22 The nasal in the first syllable is in doubt (see Walde-Pokorny 1. 323), but 


that does not affect our present point. 
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monly thought to function as a plural sign. According to the other,” 
mis was originally a genitive, although the Gothic personal pronouns 
are the only words in the language with a genitive singular that does 
not end in s. All will be glad to escape the necessity for such im- 
probable hypotheses as these. 

The only objection to this etymology that I can think of is that 
according to the prevailing theory of the lengthened grade, the ablart 
base **métos should give *méts, with a long vowel. This, of course, is 
what we have in the early Lat. ablative méd; but how can we account 
for the short vowel that is required by Skt. and Goth. and by Lat. 
-met? The last-named word is enclitic, and if we assume an ablaut base 
**_métos without accent a resultant short vowel is in order; but un- 
fortunately it ought to be not the full grade vowel e but a reduced grade 
vowel (either a or » as one assumes that IE *mé is full grade or length- 
ened grade). We must apparently assume that e in our word owes its 
quantity to lack of accent in the ablaut base and its quality to analogy. 
Cf. Gk. derés in place of phonologically correct *#aros and Lat. pedis 
where one might rather expect *padis. A similar problem is presented 
in the accusative of the same pronoun by the short vowel of Gk. éué 
and ue beside Lat. mé and Skt. md. 

Brugmann (Grund. 2?. 2. 737) expresses the opinion that the suffix 
of a number of the local adverbs in final s is identical with the suffix of 
the genitive-ablative. That one should say ablative rather than geni- 
tive is indicated by the following pairs: Gk. é#, Lat. ex : Gk. éxrds; 
Ck. es (els, &): Gk. &vrés, Lat. intus; Lat. sus- from *subs (susque 
deque, sustineo, etc.): subtus; Gk. dygis : Skt. abhitas ‘on both sides’; 
Gk. répos ’before, formerly’, Skt. purds ‘in front, forward, before’ : 
puratas ‘in front, before’; Skt. bahzs ‘outside’ : bahitas ‘outside™. 

Probably we should include Lat. penes ‘within, in the power of, with’ 
: penitus ‘from within, within’; for the two words are related to each 
other both formally and semantically in the same way as the pairs 
just listed. If so we cannot follow Walde (LEW s.v.) and others in 
regarding penes as locative of an s-stem. As a matter of fact, only 
the o-stem penus is known in the meaning ‘inner part, inside’. I sug- 
gest that penes is an ablative of a consonant stem (preserved from re- 


23 See Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den andern indo- 
germanischen Sprachen 33; Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gothischen 
Grammatik 135. 

24 For the history of this word, see Boisacq s.v. 

25 See Renou, Grammaire Sanscrite 159. 
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formation according to the usual Latin type by its use as an adverb, 
and with e for 7 in the final syllable by assimilation to the preceding 
vowel), while penitus is a perfectly regular derivative from the corres- 
ponding o-stem. 

Another group of local adverbs that should be included here consists 
of Skt. ut-/ud- ‘up, out’; Goth. us-, OHG ur-/ir-/ar- ‘out, from’; Goth. 
at ‘out’, etc. Although many scholars would separate Goth. us and 
OHG ur from the others, Walde-Pokorny and Prokosch* connect all 
of these words. They are, I think, all ablatives of the pronominal 
stem *ye-/yo-/au-/u- (Walde-Pokorny 1. 187 ff.); that is, they all come 
from Pre-Indo-Hittite **i#ts, whence IE *ét/is. It will be objected 
that Goth. a requires IE *dd, but the reply is obvious; *dd is the 
sandhi-form which *a took before voiced consonants. 

It is significant also that several semantically similar adverbs in Hit- 
tite end in z; namely, annaz ‘olim’, andurza ‘within’, arahza ‘outside’, 
hanza ‘forward’ katteraz ‘below’. Such adverbs never show s in Hit- 
tite, as they would do if they were genitives. 

Several of the pronominal ablatives in Hittite are relatively recent 
formations created under the influence of the noun declension. Thus 
ammédaz ‘a me’, tuédaz ‘a te’, anzédaz ‘a nobis’, sumédaz ‘a vobis’, and 
damédaz ‘ab alio’ consist of pronominal stems in d?’ with the ending az 
from the nominal declension. The same stem-final appears in etez 
‘ab eo’ and the ending ez probably reflects IH éts (cf. Lat. faciluméd, 
etc.), although this had been lost from the nominal declension by the 
time our texts were composed. There remain séz ‘ab eo’ beside dat.- 
lod. sédani, -set ‘suo’, -tét ‘tuo’, kéz ‘ab hoc’, két ‘hoc’ beside kédanz, 
apéz ‘ab illo’, apét ‘illo’ beside apédani, kuéz ‘a quo’ beside kuédani. 
I am inclined to analyze these forms set-ts, etc., but they may be o- 
stem forms with IH éts. 


26 Walde-Pokorny 1. 190; Prokosch, Sounds and History of the German Lan- 
guage. The latter scholar will state his position more fully in his forthcoming 
Outline of German Historical Grammar. 

27 See an article of mine to appear in JAOS 52. 





SOME LEXICAL NOTES IN SANSKRIT, JAINA MAHARASTRI 
PRAKRIT, AND APABHRAMSA 


W. Norman Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
[See the introductory paragraphs] 


In working through the various versions of the Kalakacarya legend of 
the Svetambara Jains, preparatory to publishing a work on Kalaka and 
the cycle of stories associated with his name,! I have noted a number of 
new or rare words in Sanskrit, Jaina Maharastri, and Apabhram§a, new 
meanings for words already recorded, meanings hitherto recorded only 
from lexical sources, and new formations from bases already listed. 


The texts I have examined are seventeen, and these I list below, giving 
each text an italic number for reference use in my notes. My descrip- 
tion of MSS here is necessarily brief, but in my forthcoming work will be 
full. 

1. Anonymous version in mixed Prakrit and Sanskrit, with some 
Apabhramga; date of composition unknown, but probably the oldest 
version of the Kalaka tales; edited by me from four palm-leaf and two 
paper MSS, which fall into two classes, A and B. The oldest dated MS 
I have seen is of Vikrama Samvat 1335 (A. D. 1278). One MS of B 
was published by Jacobi in 1880, with translation and vocabulary, 
ZDMG 34. 247-318, and I refer to this publication with the initial J. 
This is the longest of the older versions. 

2. Anonymous Prakrit version in 153 stanzas, knowr to me from one 
palm-leaf and one paper MS; date unknown, but one MS seems to be of 
the 13th or 14th century. 

8. Anonymous Prakrit version in 108 stanzas, known to me from a 
single palm-leaf MS, apparently of the 14th century; date of work 
unknown. 

4. Anonymous Prakrit version in 85 stanzas, known to me from one 
palm-leaf and one paper MS; date of work unknown. 

§. Anonymous Prakrit version in 132 (134) stanzas, known to me from 


1 To be published by the Freer Gallery (Smithsonian Institution), Washington. 
11 
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two palm-leaf MSS of the 13th or 14th century; date of work unknown. 
There exists a sub-recension of this work, known to me from a single 
palm-leaf MS. 

6. Sanskrit version by Vinayacandrasiri in 86 (88) stanzas, known 
to me from one palm-leaf and one paper MS; date of work unknown. 

7. Sanskrit version by Maheévarasiri in 52 stanzas, known to me 
from a single palm-leaf MS; work composed A. D. 1308. 

8. Sanskrit version in 156 stanzas in Candraprabhasiri’s Prabhava- 
kacarita (ed. Pandit Hirananda M. Sharma Shastri, Bombay, 1909); 
work composed A. D. 1277. 

9. Anonymous Sanskrit version in 67 stanzas, late, with inner rime, 
known to me from a single paper M§; date of work unknown. 

10. Anonymous Sanskrit version in 74 stanzas, known to me from a 
single palm-leaf MS; date of work unknown. 

11. Prakrit version by Bhavadevasiri (floruit A. D. 1250) in 99 
stanzas; edited by me from one palm-leaf and three paper MSS. One 
of the paper MSS was edited by E. Leumann, ZDMG 37. 509-14. 

12. Prakrit version by Dharmaprabhasiri in 57 stanzas; edited by 
me from six paper MSS, one of which was published by Leumann, 
ZDMG 37. 505-9; work composed A. D. 1332. 

13. Anonymous Sanskrit version in 65 stanzas; edited by me from 
one palm-leaf and ten paper MSS and a published text, which has no 
critical notes, appearing at the end of the edition of the Kalpasitra in 
volume 18 of the Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar Fund 
Series, Bombay, 1914; date of work unknown. 

14. Anonymous Prakrit version in 120 stanzas; edited by me from 
nine paper MSS; date of work unknown. 

15. Anonymous Prakrit version in 105 stanzas, being a variant of 
version No. 14, known to me from a single palm-leaf MS; date of work 
unknown. 

16. Prakrit version in prose by Bhadregvarasiri in his Kathavali; 
edited by me from a single palm-leaf MS dated Samvat 139 + (last figure 
broken off), indicating a date of A. D. + 1338; date of work unknown. 

17. Mixed Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Old Gujarati version by Samaya- 
sundara, known to me from two paper MSS; work composed A. D. 1609. 


My notes are made with special reference to two works, which are 
cited with abbreviations: 
PSM _ Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo, by Pandit Har Govind Das T. 
Sheth. 4 volumes. Calcutta, 1923-8. 
Pischel Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, by R. Pischel. Strass- 
burg, 1900. 





SOME LEXICAL NOTES IN SANSKRIT 


The notes follow. The abbreviation ‘st.’ is for ‘stanza’. 


SANSKRIT 

Gpaka, m., rare word, ‘baking-oven, kiln’ (6, st. 86). 

Gvaha, m., in tstikdvdha (see below); from Pkt. dvdha (see below), 
‘kiln’ (17). 

isttkd, f., ‘brick’ (13, st. 32). 

tsttkapaka, m., ‘a burning of bricks, brick-kiln’ (7, st. 17). 

istikdvaha, m., idem (17). 

uddaha, m., from Pkt. uddaha (Skt. *udddaha), ‘calumny, censure’, see 
in Schmidt’s Nachtraége . . . topw: ye pratyanikd jinasdsanasya, 
safighasya ye casubhavarnavacah, upeksakoddahakara dhardyadm, tesam 
aham yami gatim sadaiva (13, st. 20). 

chana, m., from Pkt. chana (Skt. ksana), ‘injury, destruction’: 
pancadhikaya navater nrpadnadm, mamdanuripas chana eva bhartuh (18, st. 
28: variants chanu, pana, rna, chala). 

jalla, m. (?), from Pkt. jalla (see in PSM), ‘dirt from body, dried 
sweat’: tapahkr sam jallabharatijirnavastram vimuricadsu mama svasdram 
(13, st. 16). 

put ¥ kr, see Schmidt’s Nachtriage, ‘wail’ : sriKdlikdcdrya sahodara 
tvam, piitkurvailt hi jinasdsaneSa (138, st. 11). 

bahir v 7, ‘go to latrine’ : (Sarasvati) yanti bahth (9, st. 6). 

bahirbhiimi, f., ‘latrine’ (6, st. 75); synonym of viydra’bhimi, which 
appears in several Pkt. versions. 

bahirya, n. (?), ‘latrine, visiting the latrine’ : (Kdlakastirim) dydntam 
bahiryat (10, st. 60). 

bahyabhimi, f., ‘latrine’ : sddhvisametaé ’pi gata ’tha bahyabhiimadu 
narendrena niriksita sa (18, st. 10). 

bhdndivaha, m. (cf. bhdndivaha cited lexically in Monier-Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary to mean ‘barber’, involving bhdndi ‘razor- 
case’; cf. Pkt. bhandiya below), ‘barber’ (?) : yatrdsti réja svayam eva 
cduro, bhandivaho yatra purohitas ca, vanam bhajedhvam nanu nagara bho, 
yatah Saranyad bhayam atra jatam (13, st. 15). 

$ramin, adj. and m., ‘ascetic’ : naresvarabhujacchaydm Géritya $rami- 
nah sukham, nirbhayé dharmakarydni kurvate svdny anantaram (1, st. 22). 


PRAKRIT 

ainajja, adj., not in PSM, az-anajja (Skt. ati-andrya; cf. Jacobi, 
ZDMG 34. 297), ‘most unworthy’ : sarihim tao bhanio re re pavittha 
duttha nillajja ainajja kajja'ujjama'sajja mahdrajja pabbhattha (1, st. 
47). 

attdraga, m. (?) not in PSM, ef. Pkt. attdlaga, “laya (Skt. attdlaka), 
‘watch tower’ (16). 
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anuguniyavva, grdv., not in PSM, from Pkt. base *anugun (corres- 
ponding to Skt. anugunaya), ‘must be conformed to’ : anuguniyavvo 
panca:‘namokkaro (1 : J p. 268). 

asujjhanta, pepl., not in PSM, from a-sujjhanta (pres. pepl. of base 
sujjh, passive from Skt. udh), ‘impure’ : tao purohiena bhaniyam : 
deva kirau savvatiha nayare anesand, tie ya kayde asujjhante bhatia’ pane 
sayam eva viharissanti (1 : J, p. 269; his MS read asujja°). 

ahivatta, n. (?), not in PSM, which with Jacobi takes the form to be 
Ghivatta, derived from Skt. ddhipatya, although this would normally give 
Ghivacca (for the dubious character of the equation Pkt. tta = Skt. tya 
see Pischel 281); I suggest as derivation Pkt ahipa(°va)-tta (Skt. 
*adhipa-tva), ‘suzerainty’ : wvavittho lalamdno varittha tiyasa@’hivatia’ 
riddhie, Gloiya loy’addham viulenam ohi'ndnenam (1, st. 126; J, st. 124). 

apaga (in ittagapdga), m., not in PSM, from Skt. dpdka (cf. Pkt. 
dvaga), ‘a burning of bricks, baking-oven, kiln’ (3, st. 49). 

dra, m., not in PSM, from Skt. ddara (see Leumann, ZDMG 37. 515; 
Pischel 165), ‘attention, respect’ (11, st. 80; 12, st. 35). 

dvaya (in itidvdya), m., from Skt. dpdka (not Skt. dvdpa, as in iin ’ 
‘a burning of bricks, hibieneune: kiln’ (2, st. 46). 

dvaha (in kumbhakdravaha, variant °dvaha), m., not in PSM, from Skt. 
apaka (for a few cases of Skt. ka becoming JM Pkt. ha see Pischel 206), ‘a 
burning of bricks, baking-oven, kiln’ : suvannikdtina savvam kumbha- 
kadrdvaham (1 : J, p. 264). Synonyms in other versions are Pkt. (ct) 
dvaya and (ittag)apdga and Skt. dpdka and dvaha, for all of which see 
above. 

dsayand, f., in the B MSS only of /, including Jacobi’s MS, there 
appears in st. 54 the form dsdyandu, which might be masculine, but the 
stem is clearly feminine in st. 86; Jacobi derives from Skt. dsdédana, 
PSM from Skt. *ésdtand, which is perhaps preferable, ‘doing injury’ : 
sirt‘samana' sangha dsdyande paventi jam duham (1, st. 54); guru:paya’ 
akkamanenam mahai asdyana jao havai (1, st. 86). 

uddhura, adj., to meanings given in PSM add ‘puffed up, elated’ : 
tao donham pi dapp’uddhura:sennanam laggam dohanam (1 : J, p. 264). 

ummattala (in ummattali-hiia), adj. not in PSM, from Skt. unmatia 
contaminated by Skt. grahila, ‘insane’ : tahe Kdlagajjo kavaden’ um- 
mattalvthtio . . . hindai (16). 

ullantha, adj., wrong reading in B MSS (including Jacobi’s) of 1 
(J, p. 272) for ulluntha; the word should be killed in PSM, which cites 
it from only this passage. 

drana, adj., not in PSM, from Skt. an-rna (see Leumann, ZDMG 
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37. 494, 515), ‘free of debt’ : jao . . . Vukkamdicco mahi jen’ 
tirani kaya (11, st. 63); jao Vikkama:rao puhavi jen’ arani vihiya (12, st. 
31); cf.sa . . . medinim anrnam krtva ’cikarad vatsaram nijam (8, st. 
91). 

kaccada or °dd, m. or f. (?), not in PSM, possibly same as Pkt. kac- 
card, ‘dirt, slander’ : pisund cacciyavva‘maha:kaccadam karissanti (14 
st. 33). 

karat, causative of kar (Skt. v kr), this form of causative not in PSM : 
purohio stiri‘niggam’ ovde kadrai anesan ’dim (12, st. 35). 

khetta, pf. pass. pepl., not in PSM, for khitta, Skt. ksipta, ‘cast, put’ 
(12, st. 6). 

cappu or cappi, m. or f. (?), not in PSM, related to Pkt. cappudi, 
cappudiyd, ‘pinch, small quantity’ : to joga‘cunna‘cappum mittam 
pakkhivi (read °vat) tttagdpdgam (8, st. 49; in 1 the word is cahuntiya : 
J, p. 264). 

tanta, n., from Skt. tantra; to meanings in PSM add that of ‘spell, 
charm’ : tao Kdlayasiri thio egassa sahino samive dvajjio ya so manta: 
tant’dihim (1 : J. p. 262). 

naraya, m.-f., for Pkt. ndraya (Skt. ndraka), ‘inhabitant of hell’ : 
naraya tirikkha: kumdénusa:kudeva:gai:gamana:samkad’advadio (1, st. 52). 
Possibly the first vowel is shortened metri causa. 

nanth, verb, not in PSM, onomatopoetic, ‘to bray’ : jayd esé gaddahi 
nanthiu: kama taya muham pasdarehi (16). 

niratsaya, adj., from Skt. nzratiSaya, means ‘degenerate’ (Jacobi 
‘kiimmerlich’) not ‘sarvadhika’ as in PSM : bhayavam Bharahavase iya 
suhuma:nigoya'vannanam kdum, kim munai ko vi sampati niraisae disa- 
makdle (1, st. 13; J. st. 129); nraisae vi hu kale ndnam vipphurat nim- 
malam jassa, vimhdviya telokkam tassa namo hou tuha sdmi (1, st. 144; 
J, st. 142). 

nivayat, verb, equivalent to Pkt. nivddaz, °dei, causative of Skt. nz ¥ - 
pat (for Pkt. pddai as causative of Skt. ¥ pat, cf. Pischel 553), ‘to cause 
(jaw) to fall, open’ : jaya iyam rdasahi sadda‘karan’attham muham 
nivayat taya akaya'saddde ceva eyde tubbhe nardehim muham bharejjaha 
(1 : J, p. 265). 

patriccham (pairittham), adv., not in PSM, from Skt. pratirathyam 
(both Pkt. forms admissible, see Pischel 280; for assimilation of vowels 
ef. Pischel 177), ‘along the highways’ : bhamai ummatta:veso pairiccham 
(B MSS °rittham) imo tti cavamano (12, st. 10); for meaning note tiya’ 
caukka:‘mahdpaha tthanesu ya imam palavanto hindai (1 : J, p. 261). 

pamari, m. or f. (?), not in PSM, equivalent to Skt. p@mara or fem. 
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pamari, ‘farmer’ :  sdli:vanarakkhan’ ujjaya pdmart gijjanta‘mahura’ 
giehim (1, st. 41). 

paventi, verb, present of Pkt. padv (Skt. pray dap); PSM records no 
present type except pdvat. 

bhandiya, m., not in PSM, from Skt. bhdndka (lexical citations only), 
‘barber’; see above under Skt. bhdndivaha : jattha rayaé sayam coro 
bhandio ya purohio, disam bhayaha ndgarayaé jayam saranao bhayam 
(5, st. 20). © 

bhai, f., from Skt. bhati; to meanings given in PSM add ‘magic power’: 
Gaddahillena ya sut‘bhiind houm sumariya gaddahi-vijja (16). 

vittha, m., not in PSM, from Skt. *vzstha (from vi ¥ stha), with mean- 
ing of ‘resistance’ (both derivation and meaning tentative) : zttha na 
sandhi na vittho ko vt uvdo vi vijjae n’ eya (14, st. 46). 

vidahara, n., not in PSM, possibly from Skt. vid-grha(ghara), parallel 
form to Pkt. vitthahara. There may be confusion between Skt. vida, 
meaning a purgative salt, and vid, a compositional form of vis ‘excre- 
ment’; the salt vida is commonly known as Vitlaban or Bitnoben, and 
the Skt. vidlavana is cited lexically. The word vidahara would translate 
well as ‘latrine’ : etth’ antarammi ya sahi:purisa‘damsiya‘vidahare gao 
dio (1 : J, p. 263, line 3). Jacobi renders ‘Absteigequartier’ and derives 
questioningly from Skt. vita-ghara (which I should think would mean 
‘whorehouse’) or Skt. pita-ghara (‘storehouse’?). 

visajjave-, causative stem of Pkt. visaj7 (Skt. v7 v srj); PSM records 
only visajje- for causative stem, but the gerund visajjavitina appears 
in 1 (J, p. 267). 

veluya, adj., from Skt. vdluka; we seem to have here a case of Skt. @ 
represented in Pkt. by e, a correspondence which I do not find in Pischel, 
but cf. Pkt. dera for Pkt. ddra (from Skt. dvdra), and see Pischel 112. 
The word hardly seems to be the Pkt. veluya which is for Skt. venuka 
‘bamboo pipe’. The meaning is ‘of sand’ : veluya‘patthayao te bohiya 
stiri bhanai evam (14, st. 111); ef. at the corresponding point in the 
story annayd vaéluyde patthayam bharavitta . . . (1: J, p. 274). 

Sagakila, Parasakila, pascimaparsvakila, Sakakila, n., ‘Saka-bank, 
Persian bank, western bank, Saka bank’. These Prakrit and Sanskrit 
words occur synonymously in the versions to indicate the place from 
which the sdhis came to Surat and Malwa. The group makes clear 
that the Saka-bank is the western, Persian, bank of the Indus, rather 
than its delta, as is understood by Rapson (Cambridge History of India 1. 
532), and also that the element kila is hardly likely to represent a 
‘misunderstood foreign word’, as is suggested by Konow (Kharoshthi 
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Inscriptions, being volume II, part 1 of the Corpus Inscriptionum In- 
dicarum, 1929, p. xxvii). The region seems to be the modern Seistan. 

sami, m., ‘monk’, derived in PSM from Skt. gamin, but perhaps better 
taken from Skt. sramin, for which see above. 

sambhasi, stem appearing only in the MS of 7 (st. 55) published by 
Jacobi, and cited from his edition in PSM. All other MSS show a stem 
sambhasa, and the word sambhdasi should be killed. 

sdraniya, adj. or m., not in PSM, from Skt. Sdranika, ‘coming for 
protection’ : jaha saranam wvagayanam jivana nikintae sire joo, evam 
sdraniyanam dyario asdrao gacche (1, st. 114; J, st. 112). 

v sah used with v77jam means ‘effect, conjure up’, and is derived from 
Skt. +v sddh; it is to be distinguished from Pkt. - sah derived from Skt. 
v Sas : Gaddabhillo uvavésam katina gaddabhim mahdavijjam sahai (1: J, 
p. 264); notice at corresponding point of story in another version : sa 
gardhabhim sddhayatiha vidyam (13, st. 44). 

simalaya, adj. and m., not in PSM, from Skt. stmdlaya, ‘situated at 
the border, border-kings’; cf. Pkt. simdla : sématthenam simdlae ganjet 
aggam je (14, st. 44). 

ses? hia, pf. pass. pepl., not in PSM, from Skt. Sesibhita, ‘had a re- 
mainder’ (1 : J, p. 274; Jacobi’s MS incorrectly reads sesihiio). 


APABHRAMSA 

ittilaya, demonstrative pronoun, not in PSM, from Apabhram§a and 
JM Pkt. ittiya (equivalent to ettiya, for derivation of which see Pischel 
153 and Jacobi, Sanatkumaracaritam, in Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische und histo- 
rische Klasse, Band 31, Abhandlung 2, 1921.111) with infixed pejorative 
suffix -la (*ayat, *ayattya, *ayattiya, ettiya, ittiya, ittilaya), ‘such a base 
thing’ : anna tthi dsatta‘mana je ittilawm karenti taha (read taham?) 
samgami mahabbhadaha (read °ham?) karathakka na vahanti (1, st. 23, at 
end, being lines found only in B MSS). 

nunna, pf. pass. pepl., not in PSM, from Skt. nunna (nud) : 
dhanu pariyanu sayanu pavana nunna ghana padala vibbhamu (1, st. 
104; Jacobi had a corrupt MS and printed this as prose). 

naya, m., not in PSM, from Skt. nada, ‘river’ : tdrunna naya vega 
samu (1, st. 104; Jacobi had a corrupt MS and printed this as prose). 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN DENTAL 
GROUPS 


Routanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[PIE ést etc. (from dental stop +dental stop) gave st, etc. in the dialects, 
losing the prior dental by regular regressive dissimilation. In Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, the analogy to the final consonant of the root more 
commonly reversed the order of dissimilation, giving ts > ss, which even 
appears to be the normal development; in Indic, tt etc. may have a similar 
analogical origin. The sibilants in tst etc. are produced by a PIE pro- 
nunciation of the group as two separate stops instead of as one long stop, 
the breath emitted between the two ultimately strengthening to a full 
sound.] 


It has long been recognized that a consonantal group consisting of 
two dental stops had in primitive Indo-European a peculiar develop- 
ment;! for the participial adjective *wid-tos developed into Skt. vittas;? 
Av. visté, Latin visus,.* Yet -¢ + ¢é- resulted in Latin -tt-, if the group 


came into existence in Italic, as is seen in Latin atterd from ad-terd. 
These developments -tf-, -st-, -ss- are typical of the various IE lan- 
guages: Indic alone has -ét-, Italic, Celtic, Germanic have -ss-; the 
others have -st-. 

It is clear that a sibilant sound somehow grew up within the com- 
bination; Brugmann writes it with a small raised character, -t*t-, and 
Hirt gives it full value by writing -tst-. Similar combinations de- 
veloped from other groups of two dentals, wherein we need apply only 
the principles (1) that voiceless stops became voiced before voiced 
stops, and voiced become voiceless before voiceless; (2) that when the 


1 Brugmann, Gdr. d. vgl. Gram. d. idg. Spr. 12. 624-9; Hirt, Idg. Gram. 1. 255-7; 
both with bibliography. Also, K.F. Johansson, IF 19. 112-39, and T. Michelson, 
IF 29. 221-6. 

2 I regard Skt. vid- ‘find’ and vid- ‘know’ as identical, with vindati and veda 
standing in the same semantic relation to each other as do Latin noscit ‘learns’ 
and névit ‘knows’; similarly Greek olde ‘knows’ is a perfect, identical with Skt. 
veda, though no present form is used from the same root. In Polynesian also, 
the verb ‘know’ is a perfect in form (verbal communication of J. F. Stimson). 

3 With analogical length of the -7-, cf. Lana. 4. 186. 


18 
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prior stop of a group was aspirated the aspiration passed over to the 
second stop, and the group became voiced if the prior stop was voiced 
(though otherwise voiced became voiceless before voiceless). The 
results of these processes are: 

tt or tst < t-t, d-t 

t'th or tsth < th-t, th-th, t-th, d-th 

d‘d or dzd < t-d, d-d 

d‘dh or dzdh < dh-t, dh-th, th-d, dh-d, t-dh, th-dh, d-dh, dh-dh 

Not all these combinations can be illustrated by certain examples, 
but a sufficient variety of them can be demonstrated to prove the 
correctness of the theory. 

In the first place, it is quite certain that there is no reason to differ- 
entiate between a tst which originated in this way from a tst which came 
from ¢ + st: for Skt. ud + sthd- gave uttha-, losing an etymologically 
warranted s between the two dental stops; I shall therefore write with- 
out misgivings tst tsth dzd dzdh for the products of these dental com- 
binations in PIE. 

It is not enough merely to state the developments of earlier sounds, 
as they appear in the later languages; there should be an interpretation, 
if possible, of the phenomena. Now the development of ést to é in 
Indic is reasonable enough, for it is the regular Indic loss of s between 
two stops; yet there will be found reasons to suspect that this is merely 
an analogical development. The st in Avestan, Balto-Slavonic, etc., 
is quite understandable, for it shows the dissimilative loss of the prior 
of two stops of the same position (dental) in a group where a single 
consonant separates them. But the ss of Italic, Celtic, Germanic runs 
counter to all expectation. 

It is perhaps the manner in which fst becomes st that gives the clue 
to the other developments as well. In a group of three consonants, 
where the first and third are stops of the same position, the prior of the 
two stops is normally lost, even in languages where an s between stops 
is lost. Thus in Greek® we find Hom. éuecxro < *éuerx-o-70, Ion.-Att. 
éx-reivw < *exo-reivw®, Locr. éx06s < *egzdhos, Att. éx-medos < *éxo-zedos, 
metexOar < *emdex-o8ar, yeypad0a. > *yeypan-c$ar; but Thess. 
éo-xixpeuev < *eks-k-, Boeot. éo-xn-dexarn ‘sixteenth’ < *heks-k-"; éioxw 
< *re-fux-oxw, Cf. gorxa; Braodnuos < Brarodapos, cf. BAGBn; ~oxaTos < 


4 Brugmann, Gdr. 1?. 733. 

5 Brugmann, Gdr. 12. 753-4; Hirt, Hdb. d. gr. Laut- u. Formenlehre? 242. 
6 Att.-Ion. é&-xadéw is therefore a product of analogical extension. 

7 Thess. éo-Oéiuev, Boeot. és rav by analogy. 
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*exoxaros. Skt. has dat.-abl. pl. nadbhyas < *nabdbhyas, to napdt 
‘grandson’. The same principle is seen in some words which run 
through several languages: Skt. prcchati, Latin poscd, OHG forscin 
(NHG forschen) < *prsk- < *prk-ske-; Greek pioyw (cf. piyvipe), Latin 
misced, OE miscian, OHG miskan (NHG mischen) < *mig- + -ske-. 
Latin, using the prefix abs- (graphic for aps-) before initial c ¢ p for dis- 
tinction from ad- in the same position, retained the full form before 
c and ¢, as in abs-cidé abscondé, abs-tergeé abs-terred abs-tined abs-trahd 
abs-tridé, but lost the p before an initial p of the second element: 
as-pellé as-porto. 

All this makes for expectation of s¢ as the product of ést; but Italic, 
Celtic, Germanic, Indic yield differently. The first three have ss, 
which might go back to an earlier -és-; is it possible that the dissimila- 
tion has here worked in the other direction, causing the loss of the 
posterior sound and not of the prior one? 

Now it is to be noted that dissimilation is one of those phenomena 
which work in a limited way"; occasionally there is a whole category in 
which dissimilation operates, again it acts in single words and fails to 
affect other words which seem to offer equal incentive for its operation. 
Sometimes the prior sound is changed or lost, sometimes the posterior 
sound. It is with this last peculiarity that we must deal. 


8 On the form of this root, see M. W. Smith, Lana. 4. 178-80. 

® On the competition of ab and ad, see Classical Studies in Honor of John C. 
Rolfe 155-9 (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1931). 

10 On dissimilation, see Brugmann, Gdr. 1°. 641-3, 656-8, 660, 850-7; Hirt, IG 
1, 312-3; Hirt, Hdb. d. griech. Laut- u. Formenlehre* 242, 246-8; Sommer, Hdb. 
d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre 211-3; with bibliography. 

[Attention may be called particularly to Wundt, Die Sprache where the prob- 
lem of the frequently alleged ‘irregularity’ of distant assimilation (dissimilation, 
metathesis) is put in what seems to me its proper logical setting. Here, as else- 
where, we may postulate an orderly sequence of cause and effect; but, if we at- 
tempt to work with such a postulate, we must remember that the essential condi- 
tions of the phenomena are not completely given by the mere recurrence of 
identical (or similar) sounds. Associations with other forms, for instance, and 
the familiarity or unfamiliarity of the sound combinations thus arising may also 
determine the results that we can observe. The conditions are so complex that 
it has been as yet impossible to disentangle a statement of principle comparable 
with that of the invariability of Phonetic Law. This, however, is far from com- 
pelling us to deny the existence of such a principle, or even to despair of eventually 
formulating it. Professor Kent’s article seems to me a step in advance; altho I 
am uncertain as to the extent to which he wishes his generalisations to be carried, 
and they are phrased in a way that appears at times unnecessarily teleologic. 
G. M. B.] 
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It is true that usually the prior sound gives way; that is, that the 
dissimilation is regressive. Thus by Grassmann’s Law (the dissimila- 
tion of the aspiration), the prior aspiration disappears: Skt. dadha’ti 
and perf. dadhdw, Greek ridmuc and perf. réecxa from the root dhé-; 
Greek éxw and fut. éw, from root *hekh- < PIE segh-. The prior 
sound is lost in PIE tzsor- ‘three’ fem., seen in Skt. nom. pl. t7sras, < tri- 
sor-;in PlE *dakru ‘tear’, if from *drak-ru, cf. Greek daxpv, Old Latin 
dacruma (classical lacrima), but OHG trahan (NHG Thrdne). So also 
in Latin cavilla < *calvilld, to calvor; fistula < *flistula, ef. Ole. blistra 
‘whistle’; silex < *skel-, cf. OChSI. skala ‘Fels, Stein’; segestre < Greek 
oreyacrpov; caerulus < *kaile-los, cf. caelum; carmen < *can-men, 
germen < *gen-men; meridiés < *medi-diés, from the locative phrase 
*medi dié ‘at midday’. In Italian we find albero ‘tree’ < Latin arborem, 
veleno ‘poison’ < venénum, Greek dpyanéos is from *adyadéos, to ad-yos; 
éxmayhos < *exrdaydos, cf. é&-erdaynv. Gothic fugls, German Vogel is 
from PGme. f(l)oylaz. Lithuanian has taken jémarkas from German 
Jahrmarkt, kvatiéra from German Quartier. 

On the other hand, we find a considerable number of dissimilations 
in which it is the posterior sound that has been changed or lost: a 
typical group is the Latin suffix -dlzs, which became -dris if preceded by 
another / in the word, as in militdris and cénsuldris, but kept the l 
otherwise, as in aequdlis and vitdlis. Similarly, the primitive Italic 
suffix -klo- (< PIE -tlo-) became Latin -cro- if there was a preceding I 
in the word, as in lucrum and simuldcrum, but remained otherwise, as in 
poculum and pidculum. These two groups give us the probable clue 
to the factor causing the dissimilation to be progressive rather than 
regressive: the identity of the word in connection with other derivatives 
of the same root will be obscured by a change or loss of a radical con- 
sonant, whereas the change of a suffixal sound is less likely to make the 
word hard to understand. Other examples can be cited in which the 
same factor seems to operate: Latin Ceredlis < *kererdlis, cf. Cerés 
Cererts; agrestis < *agrestris, with the same suffix as in silvestris, camp- 
ester; praestigiae and older praestrigiae", where the more familiar prae- 
has held its own against the relatively unfamiliar root; stett from *ste-stz, 
spopondi from *spespondi, where the initial group of the present std 
and sponded have retained the initial position in the perfects. Simi- 
larly, in Greek the -@ ending of the imperative lost its aspiration in 
the first aorist passive, where it immediately follows the tense-suffix 
-On-: 1-01, avn-Or, but AvOn-re. 

11 For the older form with both r’s, see Caecilius com. ap. Cic. ND 3. 29. 73, 
and praestrigiator, Plaut. Aul. 630, Poen. 1125. 
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Other examples might be adduced to the same effect; but it seems 
reasonably clear that while dissimilation normally causes the change or 
loss of the prior of two identical or similar sounds, the change or loss 
affects the posterior sound if the prior sound is of importance for the 
identification, the easy intelligibility of the word. It is more important 
to be able to associate words from the same root with one another, 
than to associate words which have the same suffix with one another: 
therefore *militalis became militdris and not *miritalis, *luklom became 
lucrum and not *ruculum, and so on. In the examples of regressive 
assimilation which have been given, there is sometimes a separation in 
meaning from the other words of the same etymological group: thus 
Latin caerulus came to be used not so much for the color of the caelum 
‘sky’ as for the reflected color in the sea, and the green color of shallow 
waters also. In PIE *dakru for *drakru, the etymological association 
with *drak- ‘to see’ had presumably been lost. In Latin *can-men, a 
change of some sort must affect the n, and *cammen would be just as 
disguising as the dissimilated r in carmen, which virtually set up a new 
Latin root. Further analysis of examples seems needless. The conclu- 
sion is that the sounds of the root are more essential to the understand- 
ing of the word, than are the sounds of the suffix. 

Let us now return to the original problem, the development of PIE 
tst (< earlier ¢-t, etc.) to Italic ss*. This group of dental + dental in 
PIE originated chiefly, perhaps exclusively, by the addition of a suffix 
beginning with a dental stop to a root ending in a dental stop; and such 
suffixes beginning with dental stops were quite numerous and common, 
as can be seen from Latin ndtus (ptc., with -to- suffix), ndtus (Decl. IV; 
-tu- suffix), nd-ti-ra, nd-tid, iuven-tis (-tit-), novi-tds (-tat-), multi-tidé, 
etc. If meté ‘I mow, reap’ may be taken as an example of a radical 
verb without complications in the way of a consonant preceding the 
final dental of the root, we should have PIE *met-tos > *metstos". 
Normal dissimilation would give *mestos, but meté *mestos varied from 
the norm of carpé carptus, dicd dictus, and the radical consonant re- 
versed the order of dissimilation, giving *metsos. It is true that 
*metsos varied from the norm in the consonant of the suffix, but it was 
a choice of evils; the root, as stronger than the suffix, carried the day. 


12 The group -tstr- always gave Italic -sir-: rdstrum to rddé, réstrum to rédé, 
castrum, etc. The following r inhibited the development described in the text, 
for -tsr- would have been an entirely abnormal group in Italic. 

13] have disregarded variations in the ablaut grades of the radical vowels 
in the roots, unless the distinctions remain in the historical languages. 
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The later change of ts to ss effected an irregularity in the relation of 
the sounds, but for that there seems to have been no remedy. 

The same argument, mutatis mutandis, can be made for the participle 
of findo ‘I split’, as type of verbs ending in a voiced non-aspirated 
dental. The participle *bhid-tos became *bhitstos and then rather 
*fitsos than *fistos, cf. dctus to agd and scriptus to scribd; the later 
development was to fissus. The development was rather more compli- 
cated when the root ended in a voiced aspirate; for here the product of 
the dental group was PIE -dzdh-. To jubed, root *yudh-, the participle 
was *yudh-tos > *yudzdhos; and two lines of development were possible. 
Kither the primitive Italic change of voiced aspirate to voiceless 
aspirate took place, and the aspiration was lost because the aspirate 
stood after a stop or s, giving *yutstos as participle to PIt. *youped, 
whereupon the posterior ¢ was lost by dissimilation; or the final sound 
of the group was lost by dissimilation before the loss of the aspiration. 
The product was the same, *yutsos to present *youbed“, whence later 
regularly jussus to jubed (with analogical zero ablaut-grade, from the 
participle). It is possible, or rather it is probable, that in this verb and 
in others where the perfect was an s-aorist, the value of the group in 
the perfect was a factor; for the perfect of Old Latin joubed was *joussei, 
earlier *youtsai, with the same consonant group as that which de- 
veloped by dissimilation in the participle. 

But if the dissimilation in these groups was not of the normal regres- 
sive type, but was progressive under the influence of the root, it is 
possible that there are traces of the normal regressive dissimilation™ 
in those derivatives which had become separated from the root by 
divergence of meaning or from virtual disappearance of other derivatives 
of the root and thereby of the root itself. Such may be seen in hasta, 
cf. Gothic gazds ‘stachel’; custds, cf. Gothic huzd ‘treasure’ and Greek 
xevoerv ‘to conceal’; aestus'®, % stem, cf. aedés and aedilis, and Greek 
aide ‘to blaze’. All these show dzdh < dh-; but there is no evidence 


14 The strong grade of the radical syllable is attested in CIL 12. 581 1ovBEaTIs 
IOVSISET. 

15 See especially Leumann-Stolz, Lat. Gram.® 136-7. The word vastus ‘vast’ 
I take to be the same as vdéstus ‘waste’, with Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. de la 
Langue Latine 1033, s.v., and not a separate word of different origin, as Walde, 
Lat. etym. Wrtb.? 809, and Fr. Muller, Altital. Wrtb. 522, take it. 

16 From *aidzdhus < *aidh-tus, since the suffix -tu- is added direct to verbal 
roots to form nouns of action; but aesids is from *aisso-tat-s, of which the first 
part is the participial stem, for -iat- was added to adjectival stems only. On 
crédé, see Leumann-Stolz, 1. c. 
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that the roots survived in Italic in such actual uses as would make ana- 
logical influence likely. 

The same development of PIE ¢st etc. to later ss is found in Celtic 
and Germanic!’: OIr. fiss, OHG giwisso (NHG gewiss), to root weid-, 
Latin vided vidi visus, Gothic wdzt, NE wit, etc.; OE and Olc. sess 
‘Sitz’, to root sed-, Gothic sitan, NE sit, set, etc.; Gothic missa- ‘verfehlt’ 
in missa-déds, OHG missa- missi-, OIc. missa ‘to miss’, OE missan, 
OHG missen, to root meit- in Latin mittd (< *mitd < *meitd) missus 
‘allow to go’, OHG miden (NHG meiden), etc.; OIr. gréss ‘Unbill’ from 
*ghrendh + tu-. On the other hand, there are also forms which show 
st as the product of this dental group!*: OHG gan-eista ‘Feuerfunken’, 
OGme. Aisto-modius, from *aidzdho- < *aidh-to-, cf. Latin aestus; OHG 
rost ‘rust’ < *rudzdho- < *rudh-to-, cf. Greek épevfos ‘redness’, Latin 
rubor; etc. The reasonable theory is that the groups developed in 
Celtic and in Germanic as they did in Italic, the progressive assimila- 
tion being due to association with the root and yielding ss, while the 
normal regressive assimilation took place when the association with 
the root was weak or lost. 

All this makes one wonder if the Sanskrit té from tst, tth from tsth, 
ddh from dzdh, are the regular phonetic development, or are the results 
of analogical influences, the regular phonetic developments being st, 
sth, zdh (which last would undergo further change) respectively. 
Examples are sattas < *sed-tos; vettha < *woitstha < *woid-tha, Greek 
oic6a; baddhas < *bhndzdhos < *bhndh-tos, to root bhendh-, NE bind, 
etc. To these should be added the example with etymological s: 
uttha- < ud + sthd-. Now while s was lost in Sanskrit between two 
stops, the examples which are quoted offer opportunity for the working 
of analogy. The s-aor. third plural achdnta for *achdéntta < *achdnd- 
s-ta may retain the dental of the root seen in present chandat: and the 
t of the personal ending, as more important than the aorist sign, espe- 
cially when roots in labial stops would lose the sibilant regularly in a 
group such as p-s-t..9 Even utthd- may be an effort to preserve the 
identity of the prefix ud, whereupon the s of the root must disappear. 
It remains to explain the ddh in Vedic addha*® ‘gewiss, sicher’, used as 


17 Examples from Streitberg, Urgerm. Gram. 115; Brugmann, Gdr. 1*. 628. 
It is unnecessary here to enter into the detail of the Sound Shifts as affecting the 
stops in these examples. 

18 Brugmann, Gdr. 12. 628. 

19 Brugmann, Gdr. 1”. 733. 

20 Brugmann, Gdr. 1?, 629. 
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indeclinable adjective, and corresponding to Avestan and Old Persian 
azda@ both in form and in meaning, which shows clearly an origin from 
*adzdha; the word may be an instrumental of primitive Aryan *adh + 
ta- or a locative of PAr. *adh + ti-.4 It is distinctly possible therefore 
that at the time of its development to its present form the root from 
which it came was in common use in other derivatives, adequate to 
give an analogical influence, although such other derivatives have since 
then disappeared. 

On the other hand, there are numerous examples of dzd”? and dzdh 
in Sanskrit which have clearly lost the prior dental. Such are medas 
‘Fett’, from *medzd-; medhas ‘Fettbriihe, kraftiger Trank’ from *medzdh-; 
medhaé ‘Weisheit, Einsicht’, from medzdh-, to the root in Greek pabetv: 
in these the dzd or dzdh has lost the first stop by regular regressive 
dissimilation, and the z before the d or dh has been lost with com- 
pensatory lengthening.* 

It is noticeable that the examples which have escaped the analogical 
influence of the root are chiefly, perhaps exclusively, those in which 
the original prior dental was the voiced d or dh, usually the latter; and 
this is not unnatural, since these words in which the regressive dis- 
similation is found are not words which fall into common categories of 
derivatives. 

The final question to be solved is, how did a dental stop plus a 
dental stop develop the intervening sibilant sound in the original 
speech? For be it noted, this development was peculiar to the original 
PIE and did not recur at a later period in any language. The clue is 
to be found in the fact that doubled consonants were regularly simpli- 
fied in PIE: the clearest example is the second singular *es-sz, which 
became PIE *esz, seen in Skt. dsz, Greek ef, Lith. est, OChSI. jesz;% 
though by analogy the form *essz was restored, after the forms of other 
verbs: Hom. éoci, Plautine ess. Thus though *sed-tlom > PIE setlom, 
seen in OHG sedal, Skt. satram, the doubled dental might be restored 
where each dental had a semantic function: *sed-tos became *settos, 
and did not lose either dental, because the prior was felt to be an integral 

21 It seems impossible to derive addhé from one of the various adverbial suf- 
fixes found in Indo-Iranian. 

22 The group -dzd- is very rare, since there are no common suffixes beginning 
with d, and yet it is from these alone that this group can develop. 

23 Brugmann, Gdr. 12. 624, 628-9; Hirt, IG 256. 

24 With the peculiar change from 4 to @, the interpretation of which is not in 
point here. 

26 Brugmann, Gdr. 1?. 635; Hirt, IG 1. 256-7. 
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part of the root, and the second was essential to an appreciation of the 
suffix which defined the form. 

Here I must digress a trifle. The doubled consonant may justifi- 
ably be spoken of as doubled, because by origin it is double; but in 
articulation it should be one long sound, as in English that time, where 
there is no break between the two (written) ¢’s, but the stoppage of 
the breath made for the ¢ of that is held and the breath is released at 
the end of ¢ of time, and not before. Similar long stops are found in 
the phrases black king, big girl, stop paying, Bob buys, bad dime; and 
they are readily sounded in a correct way by speakers of English, to 
whom long consonants are part of the speech pattern. But it is quite 
another matter to a Frenchman, who has no long stops in his native 
tongue. When he tries to say that time, he may pronounce that cor- 
rectly, and time correctly, but he pronounces two #’s separated by the 
opening of the stoppage and the release of the breath, which should 
follow the end of the long ¢ only. 

Something of the same sort, I think, took place in primitive Indo- 
European. The speaker was accustomed to utter only short conso- 
nants; when because of the functional importance of the two sounds 
he had to pronounce two dental stops in succession, he did not utter 
them as one long ¢, but as two short ?’s, separated as in the French- 
man’s pronunciation of the long stops of English. The breakage of 
the stoppage and the emission of the breath at this point is easily 
audible and may well have become stronger in an effort to articulate 
clearly, the ultimate product being the dental sibilant, voiceless or 
voiced, according to the stops themselves.”* 

In this way, then, the primitive Indo-European group of dental 
stop + dental stop developed an intervening sibilant. If this theory 
and the interpretation of later developments as due to the two kinds of 
dissimilation be acceptable, we shall have an intelligible and reasonable 
phonetic history of these sounds which have apparently been quite 
abnormal in origin and in development. 


26 A somewhat similar procedure must have led to the change of the ancient 
Greek aspirates ¢ 6 x to the later (and Modern) Greek spirants, sounded as in 
English faith and German ich, ach. 
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NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF CHINOOK JARGON 


MELVILLE JACOBS 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


[This paper (read at the International Congress of Americanists, Ham- 
burg, 1930) attempts to present the phonetics of Chinook Jargon as now 
spoken by a few natives, to treat the essential phenomena of its struc- 
ture, and to exhibit a text accompanied by an analysis. ] 


The best earlier treatment of the Jargon is Horatio Hale’s Manual 
of Chinook Jargon (1890).1 The bibliography of Jargon is large; no 
published material examined has been satisfactory for the study of its 
phonetic and structural phenomena; semantics and word origins, with 
which we are not concerned, can be studied in other publications. 

Chinook Jargon is the lingua franca formerly employed by Indians 
and whites in the coastal district from southern Oregon to Alaska and 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The Jargon is being forgotten rapidly; 
a new lingua franca, English, is replacing it. A century ago, Chinook 
Jargon was the unique and beautifully satisfactory means of communica- 
tion between the speakers of a hundred or more mutually unintelligible 
Pacific Northwest languages. Thousands of older natives and hundreds 
of older whites in the region can still speak it, and even now it is by no 
means a dead language. However, the younger natives can travel 
satisfactorily with a knowledge of English alone; they no longer feel 
stimulus or need to acquire Jargon. And whites no longer trouble to 
learn it. Probably the most fluent ancient speakers of Jargon lived in 
the lower Columbia River country—with its tributaries—, in central 
and western Oregon and Washington. They were from birth speakers 
of Chinook proper, southern Coast Salish, Klikitat Sahaptin, Molale 
Sahaptin, Kalapuya, and contiguous languages. Among these people 
Jargon vocabularies, idioms, and style were relatively rich and effective. 
The speakers of Jargon farther in the Columbia basin interior, in the 
Puget Sound country and in British Columbia, knew that the lower 
Columbia natives spoke a better lingua franca. Among the Oregon and 


1An International Idiom. A Manual of the Oregon Trade Language, or 
‘Chinook Jargon’. By Horatio Hale. London, 1890. 
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lower Columbia tribes where Jargon was once most fully developed, at 
Oregon City, the Dalles, Siletz and Grand Ronde, the few survivors 
assure us that their grandparents spoke a more expressive and efficient 
Jargon than the one that can be dictated to a linguist now. Neverthe- 
less, phonetic and structural matters in Jargon may be studied fully and 
satisfactorily in 1930. Two or three generations ago it may have been 
possible to record longer word and idiom lists. 

The material upon which these notes are based was collected in the 
course of other field researches in 1930; only notes personally recorded 
with natives have been used. The best Jargon speaker heard was Mrs. 
Victoria Howard, Oregon City; Mrs. Howard speaks Clackamas (upper 
Chinook) as her native language. These notes are based mainly on her 
dictations and are valid only for the Jargon spoken in the northwest 
Oregon region. Speakers of a less elegant Jargon were a Sanich (south- 
east Vancouver Island Coast Salish) and a Snuqualmie (Coast Salish 
near Seattle). 


PHONETICS 


The sounds used by most speakers of Jargon are the sounds used in 
their native languages and dialects. This results in little or no phonetic 
confusion when strangers from far-distant tribes meet and converse in 
Jargon. When the variety of Northwest languages is considered, the 
types of sounds peculiar to the Northwest seem amazingly widespread; 
when those sounds are used in Jargon, they are perceived satisfactorily 
by all natives who speak it. North of the Kalapuya bands, every Indian 
employs in his native speech and in his Jargon two palatal series— 
basically a rather posterior k and a more or less velar g; every native 
employs rounded palatals and velars as units, glottalized stops, glot- 
talized affricatives, three or four laterals; his vowel pattern is usually 
built around four basic sounds: a or a; a or d or €;7 or core; wor vor 
oor 20rw. To effect general intelligibility, the unavoidable differences 
in phonetics from language to language are glossed over in the general 
recognition of roughly interchangeable Jargon sounds. Though one 
speaker employs s, another employing c in the same place is perfectly 
understood; a third speaker may employ a sound midway between s 
and c; ts and éc alternate similarly, ts! and tc!, n and l, ¢ and tt, g or @ 
and k,bor Band p,dorpandt. Englishmen and Americans commonly 
fail to glottalize, without loss of intelligibility. Vowels like a, d and 
e alternate. Some natives permit consonant gemination, others, like 
the European and American residents, do not. 
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For the pronunciation of Jargon sounds, the student may refer to the 
available publications on languages of the northwest of America. The 
alphabet employed is written with symbols advised in the transcrip- 
tion published in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, No. 6, 
1916. The symbols used in this paper are: a, a, a, d, €, 2, U, 0, w, W, 
Y; b, B, D, p!, m, d, D, f, tl, N, Y, 8, ¢, ts, te, ts!, tcl, J, gw, G, GU, k, kw, 
k!, kw!, x, cw, 9, gw, g, gw, g!, qu!, x, xu, l, 2, dl, tt, tt!, h,’. The sounds 
w and y rarely or never function as semi-vowels or glides; they serve 
as consonants. 

Very few vowels and no consonants occur basically long. However, 
in slower speech, for rhetoric emphasis and in certain special cases, 
lengthened vowels and consonants are heard. Thus a’u ‘younger 
brother’ is often recorded a-’u; wi’k and hi’lu ‘no, not’ are often pro- 
nounced wi’k and hi-’lu. 

Duplication to express distributive plural number involves a lengthen- 
ing of the vowel of certain syllables. A duplicated monosyllabic word 
lengthens the vowel of the first syllable. A duplicated dissyllabic word 
lengthens the vowel of the second syllable; in each case the lengthened 
syllable receives the accent. Examples: 

ta’s-muykla-'uk!lau ‘they tied up many’ (das ‘they’; k/a’u ‘tie’) 
dunu-’sdunus ‘little ones’ (dana’s ‘little one’) 

haya-'chayac ‘big ones’ (haya’c ‘big one’) 

tas-na-'ntcnantc ‘they looked’ (tas ‘they’; na’ntc, na’nitc ‘see, look’) 

In more rapid speech when two words adjoin or are compounded, the 
one word ending in a vowel, the other beginning with a vowel, a glottal 
closure may be heard separating the vowels. From the point of view 
of syllabic structure, the closure becomes initial C of the following syl- 
lable. Thus, in the first example ’uk is felt to be a syllable, CVC; in 
the second example ’7 becomes a syllable, CV. In such cases the dash 
of course precedes the ’. Note that C symbolizes consonant, V, 
vowel. 

ga’~’uk-tas-mi-'tait (qa’ ‘where’; u’k ‘it, that’; tas ‘they’; mz-'tait 
‘lived’) 

ka’ba-’t'l’ (ka'ba ‘to’; 7’l’ ‘the ground’) 

ya~-’u-’ma’ (ya’-, third person personal pronoun subject; u-’ma’ ‘give’) 

Some few words like ka’ba may assimilate final a to u of uk, if it fol- 
lows immediately. Thus ka’ba u'k, ka’ba’u’k or ka’buk, have each been 
recorded. Example: a’lda-gi-’gwli ka’buk’s’li’ ‘then far beneath in the 
ground’ (a’/da ‘then’; gi-’gwli ‘beneath’; ka’ba, locative; u’k ‘it, that’; 
a’l’ ‘ground’). 
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Final -wa of fa’dwa ‘go’—an occasionally auxiliary verb—may become 
-u when tadwa is compounded with or auxiliary to some noun or verb. 
ta’ska tadu-na'nitc ma-'wite ‘they would go hunt deer’ (ta’ska 
‘they’; ta’dwa ‘go’; na’nitc ‘seek’; ma-'witc ‘deer’) 
ya-ta'du-gu-l-tazni ‘she would run outside’ (ya, third person pro- 
noun, ta’dwa ‘go’; gu-’l ‘run’; ta’xni ‘outside’) 
ya-ta'du-ha'us ‘she went into the house’ (ya ‘she’; ha’us ‘house’) 
tca’gu ‘come’, usually an auxiliary compounded with other verbs, has 
been recorded both as tca’gu and tca’gwa when independent. No 
doubt tca’gwa is primary and tca’gu a later form, the result of assimila- 
tion of -wa. Example: ta’sga tca’gwa na’iga ta’t ‘my uncles are coming’ 
(ta’sga ‘they’ ; tca’gwa ‘come’; na’iga ‘I, my’; ta’t ‘uncle’). 

In rapid speech, adjacent identical sounds fuse and are heard as one 
short or one long sound; in the case of long consonants, speakers who 
employ in their native languages geminated consonants, employ them 
analogously in Jargon. 

a'lda-tas-u-’p!na (a’lda ‘then’; fas ‘they’; su-’p!na ‘jump’) 
(Snuqu.) ta’ne-s-ti’k (ta’ne:s ‘little’; sti’k ‘stick’) 

There is one recorded case of lossof final -7 of gu-’li ‘run’; ya-ta’du-gu-'l- 
tagni ‘she would run outside’ (ya ‘she; fa’dwa ‘go’; gu-’li ‘run’; ta’rni 
‘outside’). 

na'nitc ‘see, look’ is recorded sometimes as na’ntc, and always so in 
the duplicated distributive plural form. 

tas-na-'ntcnantc ‘they looked’ (das ‘they’) 

u'k-ha'yu-na-'nite ma-'witc ‘those hunters’ (u’k, article; ha’yu ‘very’ ; 
ma-'witc ‘deer’). 

tas-na'ntc ixwa:'p ‘they saw holes’ (fas ‘they’ ; Zzwa-’p ‘hole’) 

Final k is assimilated to an initial palatal or velar stop of an imme- 
diately succeeding word, in rapid speech. All the examples at hand are 
of final -k of the causative auxiliary mu’yk. 

ta’s-muyq!u” ‘they brought her’ (da’s ‘they’; mu’yk, causative’; 
glu” ‘arrive’) 
ta’'s-muykla-’uklau ‘they tied many’ (da’s ‘they’; mu’yk, causative; 
kla'u ‘tie’) 
muyka'nawi-’i’kda ‘do everything’ (ka’nawi ‘all’; i’kda ‘thing’) 
There are even more examples where final & has not assimilated to a 
palatal or velar stop that follows; slower speech permits the articulation 
of k. It is likely that with more recorded material we would find all 
the palatals and velars assimilating to other and following palatals or 
velars. 
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A number of vowel alternations were noted in various parts of speech. 

In one adjective an obscure a vowel is strengthened to make a noun: 
da’nas ‘little’; dana’s ‘little one’. In Puget Sound Jargon, tane-’s 
‘little one’ was heard. Another change occurs for the distributive or 
plural of the same word: dunu-’sdunus ‘little ones’. 

The adjective or adverb ha’yu ‘very’, simplifies to ha’z in rapid speech. 

The independent verb ma’muk ‘do, make’, has broken down to ma’uyk, 
ma’'yk and most commonly mu’yk, when employed as a causative auxil- 
iary. 

In the pronouns the third person singular personal pronoun ya’rga 
appears occasionally as ya’ga in rapid speech; in the outlying Jargon 
districts ya’ka or ya’ka is the invariable form. 

The demonstrative ga’gwa becomes ga’gu (like the verb tadwa, tadu) 
in rapid speech: ga’gu-bus ha'yu-wa'wa ‘it looked as if something were 
talking’ (ga’gwa ‘that manner’; bus ‘so, as if’; ha’yu ‘very’; wa’wa 
‘speak’). 

Final -a of an independent personal pronoun seems very rarely dulled 
or sloughed away even in rapid speech. One example noted in a myth 
dictation is: ga-’gwa ta’sk ‘they were like that’ (ga-’gwa ‘in that manner’; 
ta’ sga ‘they’). 


SYLLABLES 


The feeling for syllable structure is no doubt dependent on and a 
reflection of the syllabic structure of the native dialect of the speaker. 
In all probability it would not be correct to present a syllable pattern 
for Jargon as a whole: the syllables of the Clackamas informant may 
differ in essentials from those of Jargon speakers of other tribes. Only 
those syllables heard in the speech of this informant are noted; syllables 
especially indicated are underlined. 

n, m, x, short and long vowels and diphthongs occur as syllables; they 
may be symbolized C, V, V-, VVi, V-V:. Examples: ntsa’iga, mtsa’iga, 
a’ha, 1'la’, 1-’nadat, a’w’ a-’u, rlu’wima. 

Syllables of VC, V-C, VCC;, VViC, V-ViC form: 7’zt, 7-’zt, u’k, a’lda, 
a:'ngadi. 

Syllables of CV, CV-, CVV: form: ya’, mi-’tait, lamya’t. 


Syllables of CVCi, CV-Ci, CVViCi form: gwa-’nisim, ha’us, sa-'n, 
glu”, u-’ma’, lu” lw’. 

Syllables of CVCiC2, CVViCiC2, C(V)CiC2 form: mu’yk, ma'uyk, 
wa'zt, salike, xa-‘lagt, ma’k”ct, na’ntc, mi-’mlust. 
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Syllables of CC, V, CC: VC, form: p/2z”nas, tiya’’ wit, tqli’, stt’k, mi’- 
trwit, dli-’t, 1’? wal, sgi-’n, tl!ma'n. There is doubt in the case of trwit 
since some natives may feel that ¢ is final in the preceding syllable. 
Note the forms where initial ’ is C. 


STRESS 


Only one syllable of a Jargon word receives stress with accompanying 
high or falling tone. Every independent word or element felt to be an 
independent word takes stress on that syllable having it regularly. 
With the stress, higher pitch is always found, quickly falling to normal 
pitch during or shortly after the articulation of the syllable. Unstressed 
syllables are uttered in the basic tone of the sentence. There is no 
secondary stress. 

Those compounded elements that approach morphologic functioning, 
such as auxiliary verbs, the demonstrative article u’k, the shorter per- 
sonal pronouns, parts of compounds that have become idiomatic, and 
even some adjectives, occasionally lose stress. Thus: 

ma’iga-muyk-ta'q” ‘you take off’ (ma’iga ‘you’; mu’yk, causative; 
ta’q” ‘remove’) 

a’lda-tas-k!i'labai ‘then they returned’ (a’lda ‘then’; ta’s ‘they’; 
‘k!c'labai ‘return’). 

wi'k-saya ‘nearly’ (wi’k ‘not’; saya’ ‘far away’) 

u'k-danas-tu'teman ‘that girl’ (u’k ‘that’; da'nas ‘little’; tu’teman 
‘female’). 

a'lda-ga-’gwa-ya-muyk ‘then that is how she did it’ (a’'lda ‘then’; 
ga-’gwa ‘in that manner’; ya’-, third person singular proclitic 
personal pronoun; mu’yk ‘make, do’). 

Basic sentence tone has not been recorded. It seems much as in Eng- 
lish, rising with emphasized words or phrases, falling at the close of a 
declarative sentence, rising towards the climax of an interrogation. 
This is the proximate pattern for sentence tone in Coast Salish, Chinook, 
Kalapuya, and Northern Sahaptin. Speakers of these languages agree 
in their employment of stress and tone in Jargon; speakers reveal their 
native origin not by tone and accent but by the consonants, vowels, 
words and idioms they employ. 


DUPLICATION 


Reduplication, so widespread in the northwest, is absent from its inter- 
tribal Jargon. Formal duplication is extensively employed to express 
plural or distributive ideas, in both noun and verb. When a monosyl- 
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labic word is duplicated, the first syllable is accented and long. Whena 
dissyllabic word is duplicated, the second syllable is accented and long. 
No duplication of a word or unit of more than two syllables has been 
found. 
ta’s-muykla’uklau dunu-’sdunus ka-’nawi i'kda ‘they tied up a 
little of everything’ (ta’s- ‘they’; muyk, causative; k/a’u ‘tie’; 
da’nas ‘little’; ka’nawi ‘all’; 2’kda ‘thing’) 
haya-’chayac ‘the big ones’ (haya’c ‘big one’) 
ya-kila-"ikilai ‘she cried and cried’ (ya-, third person singular 
proclitic personal pronoun; kila’i ‘cry’) 
ya'ga-hai-mayk-tu-’ctuc ‘she was setting things to rights’ (ya’ga, 
third person singular independent personal pronoun; haz, for 
ha’yu ‘very, indeed’; mayk, for muyk, causative; tu’c ‘be good, 
good’) 
tas-na’ ‘ntcnantc ‘they looked at (it)’ (tas ‘they’; na’nitc, na’ntc ‘see, 
look at’) 
wi'k ha'yu na'nite aya’g aya’g ‘don’t be looking so often! (wi’k 
‘not’; ha’yu ‘very, indeed’; na’nitc ‘look’; aya’g ‘quick’) 
When the vowel of the duplicated word is a, no lengthening occurs in 
the duplicated form. Thus, ya-muyk-qwa’tiqwoatt ‘she hung up meat to 
dry’ (ya-, third person singular personal pronoun; muyk, causative; 
qwa’tt ‘hang up’). 

A number of words appear duplicated in their simple root form. 
Some are onomatopoetic, especially the verbs. Examples: dudu-’c 
‘breast, milk’; lz-’li ‘length of time’; wa’wa ‘speak, speech’; dz’mdim 
‘think, heart’ ; lu-’lu ‘take, carry’ ; ma’kmak ‘eat, food’; lu’ lw’ ‘pile up’. 


COMPOUNDING 


There is as precise feeling for words as units as there is in other North- 
west languages. Nevertheless it is quite striking that all speakers of 
Jargon employ idiomatic compounds, and elsewhere, clustered words, 
in normal or rapid speech. There seem two fairly sharply distinguished 
types of usage for compounds or clusters. 

The cohesiveness of compounds and clusters is such that I feel it 
inaccurate to describe Jargon as cleanly analytic. Indeed with two or 
three exceptions no morphologic materials, no purely derivational or 
relational elements, are used. But a sensitive record of Jargon shows 
somewhat formal compounds and less formal clusters of rather limp 
words, not a simple analytic utterance of crisply independent words. 
Clusters are more or less inconsequential, ephemeral, stylistic; com- 
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pounds are of grammatical or idiomatic weaving. However we term 
compounds or clusters—grammatical or stylistic—they are certainly 
strongly felt by a northwest Oregon native Jargon speaker, and perhaps 
only very little less so by other Jargon speakers. 

The English sentence ‘He told them’, may be spoken rapidly by an 
Englishman and recorded by a foreigner as a compound ‘Hetoldthem’. 
But the English speaker feels insistently that ‘he’ and ‘told’ and ‘them’ 
are independent words. In Jargon ya-wa’wa-tla’s ‘he told them’ the 
Jargon speaker uses a quite strongly knit compound and cluster which 
may be approximated in English script as “hespeak-them’ ; -ta’s ‘them’ 
seems a frail enclitic, rather an independent word; but, notwithstanding 
clear signification and ease of movement in the sentence, ya- ‘he’ is 
exceedingly firmly welded, compounded in this case, to the verb wa’wa 
‘speak’. 

The most interesting structural trait in Jargon is this compounding, 
clustering, or tying of words. To generalize: compounds and clusters 
are of several degrees of firmness of knit; the more frequent component 
elements of compounds are, in order from firmer to looser: the shorter 
personal pronouns (ma, na, ya, ntsa, misa, tas); the demonstrative article 
u’k; the auxiliary verbs (éca’gu, mu’yk, ta’dwa, etc.); the adverbs, par- 
ticularly bus and hayu (hat). Felt rather as clustered than compounded 
are the connectives bz’, a’lda; the general locative preposition ka’ba; 
the demonstrative of manner ga’gwa; and occasional others. Almost 
any words may cluster. 

Almost all tied words occur anterior to verbs or nouns to which they 
may attach. They frequently lose accent, or retain it when any word 
with which they compound surrenders accent. 

When two or more words are tied (clustered or compounded), they 
arrange themselves in order. Connectives are found in first position, 
negatives, adverbs, and prepositions next, demonstrative and interroga- 
tive pronouns next, and soon. Components of clusters and compounds 
are here set apart and indicated by dashes. 

In first position within word clusters or compounds are elements con- 
necting phrases or sentences: bz’ ‘and’; a’lda ‘now, and then’; duma-’la 
‘next day’. Examples: 

a'lda-’uk-da'nas-tu'teman ‘then the little girl’ (a’lda ‘and then’; uk 
‘the, that’; da’nas ‘little’; tu’teman ‘female’) 

bi’-ya'-kwi’t’m ‘and her grandchild’ (bi ‘and’; ya’, third person 
personal pronoun; kwi’c’m ‘grandchild’) 

Negative wi’k, adverbial elements like ka’bit ‘so far’, ni’xwa ‘let’s!’, 
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t’tu’nas ‘maybe’, ka’ba, locative element, usually appear in later po- 
sition. Examples: 
tilu'nas-qa'ntci-li-’"li ‘maybe so long a time’ (é/u’nas ‘maybe’; 
ga’ntci ‘how much’; lz-’li ‘time’) 
wi'k-qa'ntci-wa'rt ‘never again’ (wi’k ‘not’; ga’ntci ‘how much’; 
wa’ rt ‘again’) 
ka’ba-’u'k-ya-tca’te to her grandmother’ (ka’ba, locative; u’k ‘it, 
that’; ya, third person singular personal pronoun; tca’tc ‘grand- 
mother’) 
a’lda-kabit-ga'gwa-ha’'yu ‘now that’s all of that” (a’lda ‘now’; 
kabit ‘so far’; ga’gwa ‘in that manner’; ha’yu ‘very, indeed’) 

Demonstrative and interrogative pronouns follow next in order: 

ga’ u’k-bus-na-ta-’dwa ‘where I have been going’ (qa-’ ‘where’; u’k 
‘it, that’; na ‘T’; ta’dwa ‘go’) 

u’k-ya-tca‘te ‘her grandmother’ (u’k ‘it, that, she’; ya, third person 
singular personal pronoun; tca’tc ‘grandmother’) 

ga‘'da-’aigi-na'iga ‘what can I do?’ (ga-’da ‘what?’; a’tgi ‘at the 
time that, before’; na’iga ‘I’) 

wi'k-"i’kda-ya-wa'wa ‘she said nothing’ (wi’k ‘not’; i’kda ‘thing’; 
ya, third person singular personal pronoun; wa’wa ‘speak’) 

a’lda-ga‘’gwa-ya-muyk ‘then that is how she did it’ (a’lda ‘then’; 
ga-’gwa ‘in that manner’; ya, third person singular personal pro- 
noun; mu’yk ‘do’) 

Some thoroughly idiomatic compounds are build of at least one 
demonstrative and another word, the arrangement of words following 
the conventional order for tied words; each word may or may not retain 
word stress, depending on rapidity of speech. These compounds may 
appear in larger clusters, or, as often, quite independently. Examples: 

wi'k-li-li ‘pretty soon’ (wi’k ‘not’; li-’li ‘time length’) 

(Sanich) ga-’pa-li-’li ‘how long a time’ (ga-’pa ‘how much’; li-’li 
‘time length’) 

wi'k-saya ‘nearly, not far’ (wi’k ‘not’; saya’ ‘far away’) 

wi'k-saya-bu-’lakli ‘pretty near evening’ 

da'nas-li-’li ‘in a little while’ (da’nas ‘little’; li-’li ‘time length’) 

In next position, bus ‘if, suppose, so, indeed’. The rule for bus is 
not invariable; negative examples are given after examples illustrating 
more common usage. 

qa-’ uk-bu's-na-ta-’'dwa ‘where I have been going’ (qa’ ‘where?’; 
u’k ‘it, that’; na ‘I’, ta’dwa ‘go’) 
tas-wa'wa-ya'zga: ‘bu’s-’u'k-dana-’s ya-kila’a’ ‘they told her: “If 
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that little one should cry”’ (u’k ‘that’; dana-’s ‘little one’; ya, 
third person singular personal pronoun; kila’: ‘cry’) 

na'iga bu's-wi’k-na-ta-’'dwa ‘I must not go’ (na’iga ‘I’; wi’k ‘not’; 
na ‘I’; ta’dwa ‘go’) 

In next position and preceding the verb or noun is the shorter per- 
sonal pronoun. Even though the above elements sometimes move as 
free independent words in slow speech, the short personal pronouns are 
very closely fused, truly compounded, with the following verb or noun. 
They are rarely accented. 

tas-wa'wa-ya'xga ‘they told her’ (tas ‘they’; wa’wa ‘speak’; ya'xga, 
third person singular independent personal pronoun) 

na-q!u’ ‘I reached home’ (na ‘I’; g/u” ‘return home’) 

ma-tca’te ‘your grandmother’ (ma ‘you, your’) 

ya-muyk-sdu'x ‘she untied it’ (ya, third person singular personal 
pronoun; muyk, causative auxiliary verb; sdu’zx ‘untie’) 

The longer so called independent personal pronouns may be used in 
order to provide a more pointed indication of what person is meant, in 
the same anterior position as the shorter forms. But such usage is not 
quite so frequent; the elements are felt as clustered, not compounded. 

gi-'gwli ka'ba-tasga-lima’ ‘below in their arm pits’ (gi-’gwlz ‘below’; 
ka’ba, locative; ta’sga ‘they, their’; lima’ ‘arm’) 

ntsa’iga-lu-'lu ‘we will take’ (ntsa’iga ‘we’; lu-’lu ‘take’) 

a’lda-bus-ta’sga-ma'kmak ‘then indeed they ate’ 

True compound nouns occur, or compounds of adjective and noun, in 
order, adjective, then noun. They are oldidioms. Thus, u’k-man-di’l- 
zam ‘the men folks’ (u’k, article; ma’n ‘male’; di’lxam ‘people’); da’- 
nas-lu'teman ‘girl’ (da’nas ‘little’; tu’teman ‘female’), 

Adverbs more usually anterior may trail posteriorly after verbs or 
nouns. Examples are cited of both posterior and anterior usage. 

duma-'la-wa’zt ‘and next day again’ (duma-‘la ‘next day’; wa’xt 
‘again’) 

a’'lda-wa'xt-ya-ta-’'dwa ‘then again she went’ (a’lda ‘then’; wa’zt 
‘again’; ya, third person pronoun; fa-’dwa ‘go’) 

ya-ha‘'l-ta’xni ‘she pulled it up out’ (ya, third person pronoun; 
ha-’l ‘pull’; ta’xni ‘inside to outside’) 

In next position are verb roots functioning as auxiliaries, compounded 
with and anterior to the main verb. See below under the verb. 

After the verb a few words sometimes trail along enclitically. The 
third person plural shorter pronoun fa’s ‘them’—note that when enclitic 
it is accusative—behaves about as tightly enclitically as any word in 
the language. Example: tas-wa’wa-la’s ‘they told them’. 
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The longer independent personal pronouns, used accusatively, at- 
tach posteriorly like the shorter da’s form; their usage in this manner is 
very frequent. 

ntsa-lu-’lu-ma’iga ‘we will take you’ (ntsa ‘we’; lu-’lu ‘take’; ma’iga 
‘you’) 
a’lda-tas-wa’-ya'xga ‘then they told her’ 

To sum up this aspect of the language; Jargon is apparently of origi- 
nally analytic cast, but the speech of several modern informants shows 
a variety of agglomerates, some more ephemeral than others, and many 
already rather firm compounds. In certain traits, the language seems 
to be moving towards polysynthesis. 

The phenomenon of clustering bears startling resemblance to the 
phrase clusters of the Kalapuya dialects of western Oregon. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that Chinookan, not Kalapuyan structure influenced 
Jargon most deeply. And Chinook does very little word clustering. 
The feeling for it in Jargon is especially unexpected in the Jargon 
speech of our Chinookan (Clackamas) informant. 


THE VERB 


The verb occurs in simple root form, or within clusters or compounds 
such as those described above. There are no formal means of expressing 
temporal or most other ideas in the verb; such concepts must be taken 
care of by free adverbs or other words, or by contextual implication. 

The only clearly formal device employed in the Jargon verb is dupli- 
cation, used as in the noun to express a plural or distributive idea or 
action. See above, duplication. 

We have already mentioned the compounded short personal pro- 
nouns and auxiliary verbs, which provide the best examples of quasi- 
formal types of expression in the verb. 

The auxiliary verbs are very few in number. The most frequent are 
the causative mu’yk, (also ma’muk, ma’uyk, ma’yk) and tca’gu ‘come, 
become’. Others are ku’li ‘run, go’; ta’dwa ‘go’; tg!z’ ‘wish, want’ (t2’gi 
in the speech of many natives, especially non-Chinooks) and a few 
others. Causative mu’yk is likely to follow the others and directly 
precede the verb. 

a’lda-ya-tca’gu-k!wa-’s ‘then she got scared’ 

a'lda-tcagu-za-’lagt ‘then it opened up’ (a’/da ‘then’; xa-’lag? ‘open’) 

ka'nawi: tca’gu-tt!man u’k-lagu-’m, tca’gu-wa's ‘the pitch became 
all mashed, and it spilled’ (ka’nawz7: ‘all’; t#!man ‘mash’; u’k ‘it’; 
lagu-’m ‘pitch’; wa’ ‘spill’) 
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ya-tca’gu-ga’mdaks ‘she got to thinking about’ (ya, third person 
pronoun; ga’mdaks ‘think’) 

tca’gu-ba’ya ‘they became cooked and done’ 

ma’-tq!-ita-’dwa-na-'nitc ‘do you want to go see?’ (ma’ ‘you’; tg!i 
‘want’; fa-’dwa ‘go’; na‘’nitc ‘see’) 

ta’s-muyq!u” ‘they brought her’ (ta’s ‘they’; muyk, causative; 
glu” ‘arrive’) 

ta’s-muyk-na-'ntc-ya'xga qa-’-bus-ya muyk-mi'tait ‘they showed her 
where to put it’ (fas ‘they’; na-’nic ‘see’; ya’xga ‘her’ ; ga-’ ‘where’; 
bus ‘indeed’; ya ‘she’; mz’tait ‘put’) 

ya-muyk-p!c”’ nes ‘she baked them’ (ya ‘she’; p/z’’nas ‘bake’) 

The context of a Jargon sentence usually takes care of the expression 
of ideas like ‘be, be the matter with, have, own, become, exist, stay, 
stand’. The almost invariable lack of such verbs is an important phe- 
nomenon. 

ga-'gwa gwa-’nisim ta’sga ‘that is how they were all the time’ (ga-’- 
gwa ‘in that manner’; gwa-’nisim ‘always’; ta’sga ‘they’) 

a’'lda-ya’xga ka’ba-’2'lr’ ‘then she was in the ground’ (a’lda ‘then’; 
ya'xga ‘she’; ka’ba, locative; 7’lx’ ‘ground’) 

a’'lda-ya’xga-ya-tu'teman u’k-da'nas-tu'teman ‘then that little girl 
became his wife’ (a’lda ‘then’; ya’rga ‘she’; ya ‘his’; tu’tcman 
‘female’; u’k ‘that’; da’nas ‘little’) 

a’lda-ya-xu-'gan qa’-’uk-haya-’chayac ‘then she picked out the ones 
where they were big’ (a’/da ‘then’; ya ‘she’; xu-’qan ‘pick’; ga’ 
‘where’; u’k ‘that, those’; haya’c ‘big one’) 

a’'lda-ya-tu-’c-di’mdim ‘she was in a good humor then’ (a’/da ‘then’; 
ya ‘she, her’; tu-’c ‘good’; di’mdim ‘heart, feel, think’) 

yagwa’ wi'k-saya a’lda ‘it is close by now’ (yagwa’ ‘here’; wi’k ‘not’; 
saya’ ‘far’; a’'lda ‘now’) 

ga:'da ma’iga, masi’k? ‘what’s the trouble with you, are you sick?) 
(qa-’da ‘what’; ma’iga ‘you’; ma ‘you’; si’k ‘be sick’) 

tt!u’nas 2’'kda qa-’da ‘maybe something is wrong’ (é#!u’nas ‘maybe’; 
a'kda ‘thing’; ga-’da ‘what thing? what trouble?’) 

To express a command, wish, exhortation or any imperative or in- 
tensely emotional behavior no special construction is used. The sub- 
ject pronoun may or may not be expressed. When the pronominal ob- 
ject is ‘me’ or ‘us,’ the object pronoun may be omitted if the context be 
clear. Examples of imperative usage: 

(Snuqu.) pa-ldtc u’kuk ‘give me that!’ (pa-’tate ‘give’; u’kuk ‘that’) 
(Snuqu.) ma-’c-saya’ ‘throw it away!’ (mac ‘throw’; saya’ ‘far 
away’) 
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(Snuqu.) to-’c-tca-’ku ya’kwa ‘you had better come here!’ (to-’c 
better’; tca-’ku ‘come’; ya’kwa ‘here’) 

(Snuqu.) ma’tka te-’dwa ‘you may go!’ (ma’ika ‘you’; te-’dwa ‘go’) 

ta’dwa-saya, ma’iga ‘go away, you!’ 

wi'k ha'yu na’nitc aya’g aya’g ‘don’t be looking so often!’ (wi’k 
‘not’; ha’yu ‘very, indeed’; na’nitc ‘look’; aya’g ‘quick’) 

wi'k-ma-ga'gwa ‘don’t do that!’ (wi’k ‘not’; ma ‘you’; ga’gwa ‘in that 
manner’) 


THE NOUN 


There is hardly the slightest difference between the use of the noun 
and the verb; meaning, position and context point and distinguish them 
sufficiently. Duplication expresses plural or distributive number when 
the context fails to make the meaning certain; such usage is very rare. 
Prepositional phrases are common, the demonstrative ka’ba ‘thereat’, 
functioning as a general preposition; in position it may be compounded. 
The dependent shorter form of the demonstrative u’guk ‘that’, is u’k 
‘it, that’; it is virtually an article, but also felt as compounded with its 
noun. 

u’'k-las-lipyi’ ‘their feet’ (u’k ‘that, those’; fas ‘they, their’; lipy:’ 
‘foot’) 

u’k-’2'l’ ‘the ground’ 

u'k-ya-tca'tc ‘her grandmother’ (u’k ‘that’; ya ‘her’; tca’tc ‘grand- 
mother’) 

ka'buk-’c'la’ ‘in the ground’ (ka’ba ‘in, at that place’; uk ‘that’; 
ala’ ‘ground’) 

ya-wa'wa ka'ba-ya-tca’tc ‘she told her grandmother’ (ya ‘she, her’; 
wa'wa ‘tell’; tca’tc ‘grandmother’) 

kaba-ha’us ‘homewards’ 

(Sanich) kini-’m pe-'t kasa-ti’'lzam ‘canoes full of people’ 

(Sanich) hz-'lu tt! e’p-kaBa-tca’k ‘(it was) not covered by water’ 


THE ADJECTIVE 


Most, if not all adjectives and numerals are also used as nouns, less 
often as adverbs. zlu’wima ‘different’? means also ‘different one, 
differently’; maca-’tci ‘bad, bad thing, badly’; tu-’c ‘good, good thing, 
well’; sgugu’m ‘powerful, powerful being, powerfully’. It should be 
remembered that in Jargon elements are indiscriminately verbs, nouns, 
adjectives, or adverbs depending on their meaning and the ability an 
element of a given meaning has to serve as another form of word. 
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All adjectives and numerals may effect idiomatic compounds in rapid 
speech with nouns they modify. Demonstratives and other elements 
precede the adjective. See above, p. 33. Examples: 7-’zt-sa-’n ‘one 
day’; u’k-danes-tu’tcman ‘that little girl’, There are many virtually 
purely idiomatic compounds of noun and noun, where the first noun 
may be conceived as adjectival in function. Thus, la-’x¥-sa-’n ‘after- 
noon’; sgi-’n-lu-’p ‘skin rope’. 


THE NUMERALS 


The numerals are Chinookan in origin: sz’tgum ‘half’; z-’2t ‘one’; 
ma’'kst, ma’k’ct ‘two’; (Sanich) ma’kst ‘two’; tu’n ‘three’; la’kt ‘four’; 
(Sanich) le’kt ‘four’; gwa'nam ‘five’; (Sanich) qwa’nam ‘five’; da’xam 
‘six’; (Sanich) pa’zam ‘six’; si’nmak”st ‘seven’; (Sanich) sa’namakst 
‘seven’; sdu'x”tkin ‘eight’; (Sanich) kwa’it ‘eight’; k/wa’its ‘nine’; (San- 
ich) tu’k’tci ‘nine’; da’tlam ‘ten’; (Sanich) te-'tlam, 7-’xt te-tlam ‘ten’; 
da'tlam bi-’i-’xt ‘eleven’; ma’k’st da’tlam ‘twenty’; 7-’xt da’k!umunaq 
‘one hundred’; ma’k”cdi ‘twice’; (Snuqu.) ka’nama’k’s ‘both together’ 
(from Chinookan kanam ‘each, all, together’ and ma’k”st ‘two’). 


RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


It is interesting that the few terms employed are general enough to 
be used intelligibly everywhere in the region. The local languages ex- 


press fine kinship distinctions that would be burdensome in Jargon, and 
unintelligible to natives who employ different kinship distinctions. 
Additional Jargon terms will no doubt be found. ga’pzu ‘elder sibling’ ; 
a’u ‘younger brother’; a’ts ‘younger sister’; tu/icman ‘female, wife’; 
ma’'n ‘male, husband’; ba-’ba ‘father’; ma’ma ‘mother’; tca’te ‘grand- 
mother’; kwi’2’m ‘grandchild’; ta’t ‘uncle’; 2’gsix ‘son-in-law’; 1’gix 
‘brother-in-law’. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


There are two sets of personal pronouns, derived fron one set of roots 
of Chinookan origin. The basic simpler set compounds proclitically, 
and less often, in slower speech, appears as independent words; the third 
form also compounds enclitically, when accusative. The roots, Chinoo- 
kan of course, are these elements minus -a. 

na- ‘I, my’ 

ma- ‘you, your’ (singular) 
ya- ‘he, she, it; his, her, its’ 
ntsa- ‘we, our’ 
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mtsa- ‘you, your’ (plural) 
tas- ‘they, their’; -tas ‘them’ 

The independent set of personal pronouns is derived from the pro- 
noun roots by adding an -azga or no doubt basically -ga suffix; in the 
better third person form, -xga is suffixed. These are historically merely 
the Chinookan independent personal pronouns. In Jargon, they serve 
to point more sharply to the person referred to than the simpler proclitic- 
enclitic forms; it may be that the -ga suffix is felt to be related to the -ga 
suffix of several demonstratives, and that all the independent personal 
pronouns have a demonstrative insistency that is lacking in the simpler 
compounded personal pronouns. However, Jargon -ga is historically 
-ka ‘only’ of Chinook proper. The independent personal pronouns slip 
into clusters, but with none of the snugness of the simpler compounded 
forms; they are always very much demonstrative and independent. 

na'iga ‘I, me, my, mine’; (Sanich) na’ica; (Snuqu.) na’ika 
ma’‘iga ‘you, your, yours’ (singular); (Sanich) ma’ica; (Snuqu.) 
ma’tka 
ya'xzga, ya’ga ‘he, his, him; she, her, hers; it, its’; (Sanich) ye-’ka, 
ya’aa; (Snuqu.) ya’ka 
ntsa'iga ‘we, our, ours, us’; (Sanich) nisa’iga; (Snuqu.) nisa’ika 
misa'iga ‘you, your, yours’ (plural); msa’iga has also been recorded 
(Sanich) misa’iea; (Snuqu.) misa’ika 
ta'sga ‘they, their, theirs, them’; (Sanich) fa’ska 
The basic pronominal elements are the basic Chinookan pronoun roots 
n,m, 7 (or y),#. To form the plural, és (tc in Chinook) is added to the 
first person (n) and second person (m) forms, exactly as in Chinook. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Demonstrative pronouns are used adverbially and adjectivally as 
well as independently. Some express adverbial ideas almost invariably; 
ga’gwa ‘in that manner’; li-’li ‘for such length of time’. Others are 
commonly adjectival, almost articles; u’k, the short form of u’guk ‘it, 
that’, is most of the time a compounded article of very weak demonstra- 
tive quality. Thus, u’k-ma’n ‘the man, that man’; u’k-ya-tca’tc ‘her 
grandmother’ (u’k ‘the, that’; ya ‘her’). 

The purely demonstrative pronoun roots, from the point of view of 
Jargon rather than of their Chinookan origin, seem to be uk ‘that’; 
ya- ‘this’; ka- ‘that’; li- ‘time’. These are built into functioning words 
by using originally Chinookan suffixes (-gwa, -bat, -7wa, etc.) or by du- 
plication (u’guk ‘that’; li-’lc ‘length of time’). Other words serve some- 
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times more or less demonstratively: ka’nawi ‘all’; z’kda ‘thing, that 
thing’; 7-’nadaz ‘this side’ (Sanich, 7-’nataz); saya’ ‘distance, far away’. 

The total list of words functioning demonstratively in Jargon: u’guk, 
u’k ‘that, those, the, it’; ka’ba ‘to or at that place’ (also a locative prepo- 
sition) ; ka’bat, ka’bit ‘so far, that much’; ga’gwa ‘in that manner, that is 
how’ (Sanich, ea’ewa; Snuqu., kwa’kwa ‘in that manner, for that rea- 
son’) ; da’tt!z ‘that is how’; yawa’ ‘to that place there, over at that place’; 
yawa’’iwa ‘in that manner, in that direction’; ya’gwa ‘to this place here’ 
(Snuqu., ya’kwa); li’li ‘that length of time’. Idiomatic compounds 
containing demonstratives: ga’ntci-li-’li ‘I do not know how long a 
time’; da’nas-li-li ‘a little while’; wi’k-li’li ‘not a long time, soon’; 
wi'k-saya ‘not far, pretty near’ ; da’nas-aya’ ‘a little way, a short distance’. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


The word ga’ ‘which? what? where?’ seems used for all interrogations 
about non-human matters; it appears to be a stem to which the suffixes 
-, -ntci, -da, -twa’ are added to supply special connotations. -iwa’ has 
already been noted as demonstrative suffix. Interrogative pronouns 
ound are ga’ ‘where, there where, which, what?’; ga’’iwa’ ‘wherever’; 
ga-’da ‘what thing? what trouble? what?’; ga’nici ‘what quantity? how 
much?’; ga’z ‘there where, which place?’. Interrogatives occurring in 
compounds: ka’nawi-qa'x ‘all over’; t#!u’nas-qa-’ ‘somewheres’. 


ADVERBS 


Common adverbs, some of which are occasionally adjectives: a’ngadt 
‘long ago’ (Sanich, a’nkapz); a’igi ‘before’; wa’rt ‘again, also’; wi’k ‘no, 
not’ (used more in western Oregon Jargon; hi-’lu used to the north); 
dili-’t ‘directly, right, very’; tcxi’ ‘after a while then, before’; gwa-’- 
nisim ‘always’ ; ka’ldas ‘just, merely’; k/a’ztci ‘in vain’; xa’ugat ‘unable’ ; 
tu-’c ‘maybe, better, good, well’; td!u’nas ‘maybe, I do not know’; ha’yu, 
ha’'t ‘very much, indeed’; hi’lu ‘no, not’ (not used much in Oregon 
Jargon). 


CONNECTIVES 
The following connectives are used: a’laxdi ‘and then’; a’lda ‘and 
then’; (Sanich, Snuqu.) we’l ‘well, and then’; bi ‘and’ (Sanich, p72). 
SYNTAX 


All expression of relations between concepts or words is supplied by 
means of precise word-order patterns. In northwest Oregon Jargon, 
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compounding and clustering incidentally exhibit ordered arrangements 
of words, presented above; since relational matters depend for expres- 
sion upon word order, in this section we repeat some rules already given 
for word order in compounded or clustered units. 

Using a transitive verb, subject, predicate and object usually occur in 
the sequence, subject, predicate, object, whether subject or object be 
noun or pronoun. Thus, ya-ta’dwa ‘he went’; ya-wa’wa-ya'zga ‘he 
told him’. The predicate is frequently given an extra ya- compounded 
third person subject even with an expressed noun subject. Thus, 
ya-lu'teman ya-sa-‘like ‘the woman was angry’ (ya-, third person; tu’tc- 
man ‘woman’; sa-‘likc ‘be angry’). 

Occasionally the subject follows an intransitive verb. Thus, tt/u-’nas 
ya-si'k na-ica’te ‘maybe my grandmother is sick’ (é#/u-’nas ‘maybe’; 
ya-, third person; si’k ‘be sick’; na- ‘my’; tca’tc ‘grandmother’ ); tca’gu- 
duma-’la ‘came tomorrow’; tca’gu-la'x u’k-ya-lagu:’m ‘the pitch came 
out’ (tca’gu ‘come’; ta’x ‘out’; u’k ‘it, the’; ya-, third person; lagu-’m 
‘pitch’); ya-mz'tait 7'xt-lamya’t ‘one old lady dwelt there’ (ya-mz’tazt 
‘she dwelt there’; z’xt ‘one’; lamya’z ‘old lady’). 

Possessive relations commonly receive expression as follows. What 
is possessed by or belongs to a thing or person, follows in word order, and 
takes a personal pronoun functioning possessively. Thus, wk-tu'teman 
ya-ha'us ‘the woman’s house’ (lit. ‘the women her house’). Demonstra- 
tive or article u’k, possessive pronouns (dependent or independent) and 
then adjectives and numerals precede nouns they modify. Thus, ya-stz’k 
‘his stick’; haya-’c sti’k ‘big tree’; ya-haya-’c sti’k, or ya-haya’'c ya-sti’k, 
or u'k-haya:'c u’k-ya-sti'k ‘his big stick, that big stick of his’. Note that 
when an adjective occurs, ya- very commonly appends to both adjec- 
tive and noun, resulting in giving nominal feeling to the adjective. 
Thus, u’k-ya-lu-’c ya-lu'tcman ‘that-she-good she-woman’, or ‘the good 
woman’, or ‘that woman is good’. 

Locational positions and relations may be expressed by independent 
demonstratives which usually precede the sentence subject. Thus, 
ga-’gwa-ya-mu'yk ‘in that manner he did it’ (ga-’gwa ‘that manner’; 
ya-, third person; mu’yk ‘do’). ka’ba ‘at that place’ is the most common 
demonstrative, though it serves pretty much as preposition, and pro- 
vides virtual prepositional phrases. Thus, ya-q!u’’ kaba-tas-ha’us ‘he 
came to their house’ (ya-q/u’’ ‘he came to’; tas-ha’us ‘their house’). 

Place and especially time subordination may be provided in a clause 
introduced by an interrogative pronoun. Thus, ya-la’dwa qa’ u’k-ya- 
tu'teman ‘he went where the woman was’ (ya-la’dwa ‘he went’; qa’ 
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‘where’; u’k ‘that, the’; ya-tu’tcman ‘the woman’); ma’iga-ga’mdaks 
ga’da bu's-mu’yk-dla’ 2’t’wal ‘you are learning how to dry meat’ (ma’iga 
‘you’; ga’mdaks ‘know, learn’; qga’da ‘what, how’; bus ‘if, then’; muyk 
‘make’; dla’z ‘dry’; 2’t’wal ‘meat’); ya-it/a’p qa-’x u’k-ta'sga-ha'yu da-'- 
nas ‘she found where they were dancing a great deal’ (ya-, third person; 
tila’p ‘find’; ga-’x ‘where’; u’k ‘that, the’; fa’sga ‘they’; ha’yu ‘very 
much’; da-’nas ‘dance’). Other types of relative clause subordination 
are provided by sentences or phrases in apposition to what they modify. 
Thus: “The tree, which had a lot of pitch’ is “The-tree, much (is) its- 
pitch’: ya-sti’k, ha’yu ya-lagu-’m. 

Phrases and sentences are connected, if they are felt related in 
thought, by conjunctions like a’lda and we’l. bi ‘and’ connects two 
words. Thus: lamya’i bi-ya-kwi’i’m ‘the old lady and her grand- 
daughter’ (lamya’z ‘old lady’; ya- ‘her’; kwi’:’m ‘granddaughter’). 

Interrogation is expressed by rising sentence tone, not by a different 
word order pattern. Thus: ma-si’k? ‘are you sick?’ (ma- ‘you’); ga-’- 
da-ma-di'mdim, bu’s-ntsa-ta-’dwa-yawa’? ‘what do you think, shall we 
go over there?’ (qa-’da ‘what’; ma- ‘you’; di’mdim ‘think’; bus ‘if then’; 
ntsa- ‘we’; ta-’dwa ‘go’; yawa’ ‘over there’); ga-’da-’algi-na’iga? ‘what 
can I do?’ (ga’da ‘what’; a’tgi ‘before, then’; na’iga ‘T’). 

Orders or commands may be expressed by using ma’iga ‘you’ before 
or after, or ma- before the verb, or ma’iga or ma- may be omitted, the 
sentence following the ordinary declarative word order pattern and sen- 
tence tone indicating the mood of utterance. Examples: ta’dwa-saya 
ma’'iga ‘you go away!’ (ta’dwa ‘go’; saya ‘far away’); ma’iga-wa'zt 
ma-su'p!na! ‘you jump too!’ (wa’zt ‘also, again’; su’p/na ‘jump’); u-’- 
kla’’-ma’iga ‘oh keep quiet!’; fa’dwa z’sgam tsu’q! aya’g! ‘go get water! 
hurry!’ ma-ta’dwa! ‘go’. 

Hortatory expression is made possible by using nz’xwa ‘let’s!’ Thus: 
ni’xwa-na-ta-’dwa kaba ‘let me go there anyhow!’ (na- ‘I’; fa’dwa ‘go’; 
kaba ‘at that place’). 

TEXT 


This is a portion of a myth dictated in March 1930 by Mrs. V. Howard, a native 
speaker of Clackamas Chinook; she gave a version in Clackamas, which will be 
published elsewhere. Mrs. Howard says the myth is Molale in origin, but was 
told her in Jargon by her Clackamas speaking mother. 


tas-mi-’tait a'xt-lamya’?? —bi-ya’-kwi’t'm.# 
They were living one old lady and her grandchild, 
u'k-danas-lu'temant gwa-’nisim ya-ta’dwa® 
That little girl always she went 
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mu'nk-laga’mas.® gwa’nisim ya-glu’’? 
to dig camas (cat-ear roots). Always she (would) come 
kli-labai_ ka’ba-tas-ha'us.8 a’lda-ya-p!i’’nas® u'k-lagama’s.4 
home to their house. Then she (would) bake the camas. 
a’ida-ya-’u-’ma” ya-tca’tc.'° 
Then she (would) give (them) to her grandmother. 
a’lda-bus-ta'sga-ma’‘kmak." duma-'la-wa' rt!” 
Then they (would) eat. Next day again (tomorrow) 
ya-ta-‘dwa mu'nk-lagama’s* a'lda-bus-ya-q!u'’?» 4 
she (would) go dig camas. Then when she (would) come 
kli’labai_ ka’ba-tas-ha’us,® a’Ida-bus-ya-’u-’ma’? 4 
home to their house, then she (would) give (them) to 
u'k-ya-tca'te.4 © = gwa-nisim ga-'gwa-ya-muyk.'2 —a’lda 
her grandmother. Always thus she (would) do. Now then 
t'xt-sa'n? wu’k-la'miyat* ya'ga-hai-mayk-tu-'chuc.“ 
one day  theoldlady she was cleaning up things. 
ya'ga-ha'i-mayk-plu:’m* wi'k-saya!® ka’ba-tas-ba'ya.® ya-ti!a’p§ 
She was sweeping not far from the fire. She found 
u'k-la'gama’s* ya-sgi-’n.* qa'ntci-haya-’s.' ya'-muyk-mi'tait*: 17 
a camas (its) skin. It (was) a big one. She put it 
ka’ba-ya-tiya’’wit.'8 ka'bat-haya-'c!® bus-ya’-tiya’’wit.2% 8 
on her leg (knee). It just fit on her leg (knee). 


a’'lda-ya-di’mdim® u'k-lamiya’i,* ‘da’tt!7?! ga-’gwa-ya'rga.” 
Then she thought the old lady, ‘That’s the way thus she (is doing). 


dunu-’sdunus®® ya ba'tate na’iga,*® alda-ya'xga® 4 
Small ones she gave me, then she 


uk-ha'yachayac*: 23 ya'-hayu-ma'kmak.’*® a'lda wi'’k-saya'® 
the big ones she is eating.’ Now pretty near 


bulaklt ya-glu’’? u’k-danas-tu’teman.4  ya-muyk-ba-'ya.'4» 17 
night she came the little girl. She made fire. 


ya-muyk-p!2’’nas» 17 uk-la'gamas.4 tcuba'ya, 
She baked the camas. It got cooked, done, 
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a’lda-ya-’u-’ma’? u’k-ya-tca’tc.4: © ~—a/Ida-ya-sa~’like,® 
then she gave it to her grandmother. Then she was angry, 
wi'k-ya-tq!i?7 ma‘kmak** = [i-’lz.*8 a’lda-tas-mu-'sum." 
not (did) she want to eat along time. Then they went to bed. 
tca’gu-duma-'la.2* a'lda-wa’zt-ya-ta"'dwa®s ®® = mu'yk-lagama’s.* 
Came tomorrow. Then again she went away to get camas. 
wi'k-saya'® § bu'lakli ya-q!u’’.? u'k-ya-tca’tc* 1 
Pretty near evening she came. Her grandmother 
ya-mu-’-sum,5> 3 ya-wa-’m> pi’ klu. ya-di'mdim, 5 
she was lying down. She was warming (her) back. She thought, 
‘tilu-‘nas ya-si’k®» 2 ~—_na’-tca’tc.’ 33 ya-'=p!i’’nas® 
‘Maybe _ she (is) sick my grandmother.’ She baked 
u’k-la'gamas.* a’lda-wa’zt-ya-’u-’ma’? 3° u'k-ya-tca’tc.*» 
the camas. Then again she gave (them) to her grandmother. 
u'k-la'miyai* ya-sa‘like.® wi'k-ya-t!qi?? ma'kmak.® 
The old lady wasangry. Not did she want to eat. 
tca’gu-sa-’n.?9 a’'lda-wa’xt®® ya-ta-’dwas u'k-danas-tu’teman.* 
Came next day. Then again she went away the little girl. 
a'lda-’u'k-la'miyai* ® ya-ta-’'dwa> kaba-sti’k.® ya-ta-’dwa® 
Then the old lady she went tothe woods. She went 
na’nite ga’x* ha’'yac lagu-’m  sti’k. 
to look where, what place big fir trees (were). 
ya-tila’p® %'xt haya’c sti’k hayu’ ya-lagu-’m. * 
She found one big tree (with) lots of (its) pitch. 
a’'lda-ya-muyk-ba’ya.) 1" tca’gu-ta’x®® ~—_u'k-ya-lagu-’m.*" 
Then she made a fire. It came out the pitch. 


tca’gu-lu’’lu’?®  qa’~’uk-lagu-’m®®= ~ ya-ta-’dwa* kaba-’2’lc’.8 
It piled up where the pitch (it) went (dropped) to the ground. 


a’lda-ya-wa'wa, *® ‘a'lda ma-tca’gu*® 
Then she said (to the pitch), ‘Now you turn into a 


sgugu-’m. na-kwi’t’m?+ 33 ya-’ur'ma’? na’iga*® 
dangerous being. My granddaughter she gave me 
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uk-dunu-'sdunus*: *3 laga’mas.’ a’lda-ya’xga* = ya-ma’kmak® 
the small camas.’ Then she she ate 


uk-haya:'chayac.*: *» 23 q'Ida-ya-kli-labaz. 
the big ones. Then she went home. 


FREE TRANSLATION 


One old lady and her grandchild were dwelling there. The little girl 
always used to go dig camas (cat-ear roots). She would always return 
home. Then she would bake the camas under ashes. Then she would 
give them to her grandmother. They then would eat. The next day 
she would go again to dig camas. When she reached their home, she 
would give them to her grandmother. That is how she always used to 
do. One day the old lady was cleaning up things. She was sweeping 
near the fire. Shefoundacamasskin. It wasalargeone. She placed 
it over her knee. It just fit her knee. Then the old lady thought: 
‘So that is what she is doing! She gave me small ones, but she is eat- 
ing big ones.’ The little girl arrived near night time. She made a fire. 
She baked the camas. When it was cooked, she gave it to her grand- 
mother. The latter was angry, for a long time she would not eat. Then 
they went to bed. The next day came. Again she went away to dig 
camas. She reached home near evening. Her grandmother was ly- 
ing down. She was warming her back. The girl thought: ‘Maybe my 
grandmother is ill.’ She baked the camas. Then again she gave them 
to her crandmother. The old lady was angry. She would not eat 
them. The next day came. Then the little girl went away again. 
Then the old lady went to the woods. She went to look where there 
were large firs. She found one large tree that had lots of pitch. Then 
she made a fire. The pitch came out. Where the pitch dropped to the 
ground it formed a pile. Then she said: ‘Now you become a dangerous 
being! My granddaughter has been giving me small camas.’ Then 
she ate large camas. Then she went home. 


ANALYSIS OF TEXT 


1 fas, third person plural personal pronoun, shorter dependent form, subject of 
the verb; the accent of fas has been lost, a phenomenon common in pronoun pro- 
clitics. 

? A grouping of 7’zt ‘one’; lamya’i ‘old woman’; heard together because of rapid 
speech. 

37 ‘and’; ya’-, third person singular personal pronoun, shorter dependent 
form, with possessive signification. 
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4u’k ‘that’? demonstrative pronoun or article; da’nas ‘little’; this adjective 
often loses stress; tu’icman ‘female’. 

5 ya-, third person singular personal pronoun, subject of verb, shorter depend- 
ent form, unaccented. 

6 mu’nk ‘make, do’ causative auxiliary compounded verb, which frequently 
occurs unaccented; ma’unk and mank (14) have also been heard in the speech of 
this informant; the form ma’muk is more generally used by Jargon speakers 
elsewhere. 

7 ya-, see 3 and 5. 

8 ka’ba, preposition or demonstrative ‘at that place’ used here rather as prepo- 
sition; fa’s, third person plural personal pronoun having a possessive connotation 
in this case; it is unaccented. 

° a'lda ‘now then’, phrase and sentence connective; ya-, see 3. 

10 yqa’-, third person singular personal pronoun having possessive meaning, 
and unaccented; compare ya-, 8. 

11 q’Ida ‘now then’ (9); bw’s, this ubiquitous element here suggests some such 
idea as ‘I suppose at that time then’; fa’sga, third person plural independent per- 
sonal pronoun, subject of the verb; /a’s is the third person plural root, -ga the 
suffix used for the independent personal pronouns; ma’kmak ‘eat’ a verb root oc- 
curring in duplicated form only. 

12 wo'zt ‘again, also’ is frequently enclitic, or compounded posteriorly. 

13 ga’’gwa ‘in that manner’, independent demonstrative pronoun; ya- (5); 
mu'nk ‘make, do’ here used not as an auxiliary but as the independent verb ‘do’, 
and nevertheless unaccented perhaps because of associated feeling for its fre- 
quently dependent rdle. 

14 ya’ga, a frequently heard, clipped, alternate form for ya’zga, and perhaps in 
poorer usage; it is the third person singular independent personal pronoun; ya- 
is the root and abbreviated form; -ga (11); hai, also a clipped and alternate form, 
for the adjective or adverb hayu ‘lots, very, much, rather, sort of, somehow’; 
in this case the accent is lost; mank, an occasionally employed alternative form of 
causative auxiliary munk (6); tu’c ‘good’ an adjective or noun also used as a verb 
‘make good or clean or set to rights’; the duplicated form suggests that various 
things are being set to rights. 

15 yi’k ‘no, not’; saya ‘far away’, a sort of adverb such as ‘distantly’ or de- 
monstrative ‘that-considerable-distance-away’; saya’ is the more usual accented 
form; wi’ksaya’ is a common idiom whose components are felt as very tightly 
knit. 

16 ga’ntci ‘how much’, an interrogative pronoun; ga, interrogative root; -ntct, 
element expressing quantity; haya’s ‘big one’. There is no verb needed with this 
sentence-word. 

17 ya, third person; munk, causative auxiliary verb; mi’lait ‘put, place’. 

18 ka'ba, demonstrative or locative preposition, ‘place there at’ (8); ya, third 
person possessive. 

19 ka’'bat ‘that much only’, constructed of demonstrative root ka and -bat ‘only’, 
from Chinook; haya’c ‘big’. Note again the omission of a verb. 

20 bus, a nearly empty adverb, ‘merely, indeed, so’. 

*1 One of the demonstratives expressing manner. 
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22 ga’gwa, another demonstrative of manner (13); ya’zga (14). Note the omis- 
sion of a verb. 

23 da’nas ‘little’; dana’s ‘a little one’; the noun is duplicated and the vowels 
changed to wu in this very irregular noun plural. 

*4 The proclitic third person personal pronoun is employed as an independent 
word, no doubt because of slow hesitant speech. 

26 After the verb the personal pronoun is accusative; it is the independent form 
of the personal pronoun, basically n or na, and with pronominal or demonstrative 
-ga suffixed. na’iga is Chinookan in origin. 

26 ya (5); hayu (14); ma’kmak ‘eat’. 

27 wi’k ‘no, not’; ya (5); tg/i ‘wish, want’. 

28 Demonstrative root probably originally li-, and duplicated in every instance 
of usage. 

29 tca’gu ‘come arrive, result in being, become’, a verb frequently used as com- 
pounded auxiliary; dwma’’la ‘the next day, tomorrow’; sa’’n ‘sun, dawn’ may 
be used more or less analogously. 

80 q’Ida ‘then’; wa’zt ‘again’; ya ‘she’; fa’dwa ‘go’. 

31 mu’sum ‘lie down’; lengthened for some rhetorical purpose, perhaps to pro- 
vide dramatic intensity. 

32 s7’k ‘sick’; may be adjective or verb, depending on position and use. 

33 na ‘I, my’, shorter proclitic personal pronoun, first person singular; it is 
usually not accented; perhaps in dictation, slowness of speech resulted in notice- 
able accentuation. 

34 ya ‘she’ (5); usually ya is unaccented; either extra slow dictation or some ob- 
scure rhetorical motive may explain the lengthening and stress. 

35 ga, interrogative pronoun root ‘where, what, how?’;-z, an obscure suffix. 

36 ya- ‘its, it is, it has’; the third person singular proclitic pronoun employed 
possessively. 

37 u’k ‘it, that’ (4); ya, third person singular proclitic pronoun employed idio- 
matically, or possessively. u’k-lagu’m would have been equally proper. 

38 ga’ (35); u’k ‘it, that, the’ (37); note rounding of k to kw because of preceding 
u; this is more likely due to Chinookan speech habits of the informant than to 
Jargon phonetic rule. 

39 q’Ida (9); ya (5); wa’wa, verb found in duplicated form in every instance. 

49 ma ‘you’, second person singular proclitic personal pronoun; tca’gu ‘become’ 
(29). 
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Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century; Methods and Results. 
Pp. x + 359. By Houcer Peprersen. Translated from the Danish by 
JOHN WEBSTER Sparco. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 

The book deserves a very warm welcome. First because of its 
intrinsic merits which make it, as we expect everything from the hand 
of its author to be, highly valuable as a contribution to linguistic 
science. Then also, because there was urgent need in English-speaking 
lands of some presentation of the methods and results of linguistics in 
a way that can bring them effectively before a circle of readers wider 
than the professed students of the science. In its day Whitney’s Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language met the need, but the book is now 
some seventy years old and its day is long past. Meanwhile there has 
been nothing to take its place satisfactorily, and the consequences have 
been disastrous. Whitney found it necessary to warn of the danger 
that those who had received the ordinary training in the classics, or in 
the modern languages, or in both, might still form ‘fantastic’ ideas about 
language and the processes of its development; we might hope that the 
danger was past, but Spargo can still say (vii): “The average cultivated 
person of today can be expected to know less than nothing of lin- 
guistics.’ No one who is in a position to judge will endeavor to contro- 
vert that statement,' and it testifies to the existence of a gap both in 
our system of education, and in our intellectual life. To Spargo credit 
is due not merely for seeing this gap—that had been done by others— 
but also for setting to work at filling it in a very effective manner. 

The book chosen was ideal for the purpose. The work of the lin- 
guist has not the appeal for the popular imagination that the work of 
the bacteriologist has, and yet Pedersen has managed to put in this 
book much of the same sort of fascination that may be got from The 
Microbe Hunters by Paul Henry De Kruif. In part that comes from 
the style—easy, witty, and graceful—but more from a skillful selection 
of material, and from its carefully clear organisation. These qualities 
may be counted upon to attract to the book an audience, and to 
hold them. 


1 The only debatable ground indeed would be how far it should be extended 
to those whose professional activities call for an application of linguistics. 
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The information offered may be accepted by the layman as a thor- 
oughly trustworthy presentation of current scientific thought. In lin- 
guistics, as in other sciences, there are of course differences of opinions, 
and there are necessarily questions touched upon here about which it 
would be at present impossible to secure an unanimous expression of 
belief. About these the layman cannot and need not trouble himself. 
The only matter of sufficient breadth to warrant its mention in this 
connection is the absence of Hermann Hirt’s name from the index, and 
all that that implies.? 

Furthermore the book can stand the supreme test of all populariz- 
ing works: it is one from which the author’s fellow-workers can learn. 
To it 1 am indebted for a mass of information about linguistic work 
remote from my own and also, to mention a couple of details that come 
closer home, for clearer light about the relations of Grimm and Bopp 
to Rask, and about the circumstances of a personal nature surrounding 
the promulgation of the postulate of the invariability of phonetic law. 
The calm and judicious discussion of this postulate itself may be 
singled out as being in my opinion of especial value, coming as it does 
at a time when ‘there has been no lack of would-be new methods.’ 

To indicate briefly the contents of the book. The Introduction 
(1-13) sketches rapidly the pre-scientific period, and announces the 
plan to present first the expansion of material and then the evolution of 
method that took place in the nineteenth century. The following 
chapters are accordingly headed: The Ancient Literary Languages of 
India and Iran Become Known (14-29); The Great Linguistic Groups 
of Modern Europe: Germanic, Slavonic, Celtic (30-63); Lithuanian, 
Albanian, Armenian (64-76); The Continued Study of the Classical 
Languages (77-98) ; The Study of Non-Indo-European Families of Lan- 
guages (99-140) ; Inscriptions and Archaeological Discoveries, the Study 
of the History of Writing (141-239). Then comes The Methods of 
Comparative Linguistics (240-310), subdivided into: A Survey of their 
Development; The Older Period (Rask, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Curtius, 
Schleicher, Fick); The New Period; Discoveries in the History of 
Sounds; ‘Ablaut’; The Theoretical Inquiry; Phonetics; Comprehensive 
Works and Periodicals. The final chapter, (311-40) Linguistic Affinities 
of the Indo-Europeans, Home, and Civilization, gives ‘a comment on 
the pre-history of our family from the vantage-point of the present day’. 

I have not compared the translation with the original; with my slight 
knowledge of Danish the attempt would have been of no value. But 


2 I might also add to the bibliography Ebert’s Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte. 
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just as some pictures leave no doubt that they are good portraits, so 
this book convinces me that it is an excellent translation. Except for 
the title page and preface one would almost think that it had been 
composed in English, and in English of an enviable type. The system 
of transcription might have been changed at points with advantage 
for presentation to a non-Danish audience, and there is one minute 
point about which I am curious. Several times vestigial traces of 
Schleicherian thought are noted in works of the new period, and it 
seems to me that the recurrent phrase ‘phonetic decay’ calls for the 
same classification. Has the translator given an overly etymological 
translation of some Danish term, or is there one piece of egg-shell 
adhering to this most excellent work? 

At all events all teachers of humanistic subjects should familiarize 
themselves with the book, while the educators with greatest responsi- 
bilities, the presidents of our universities, would do well to keep it 


upon their desks. 
G. M. Botuine 


Speech and Voice. Pp. 250. By G. Oscar Russreti, Ph.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

The preface of Mr. Russell’s book begins with the following state- 
ment: “This volume has been assembled for the primary purpose of 
presenting a comprehensive series of speech and voice cavity X-Rays, 
together with a laryngo-periscopic study of the vocal cord and the 
interior laryngeal function.’ The book contains the fourteen laryngo- 
scopic photographs and the fourteen X-Rays of French vowels pub- 
lished in ‘The Vowel’ (Russell, Ohio State University Press, 1928) plus 
56 X-Ray pictures of English! and 16 of German spoken vowels, along 
with 38 pictures of sung vowels. There is also an extensive series of 
anatomical drawings of the various physiological organisms involved in 
speech. These plates, while reproduced in black and white only, are 
carefully drawn and for the most part easily read. Their provenience 
is not indicated. 

The book is divided into three parts, entitled respectively: ‘Scien- 
tific Aspects’, ‘Practical Aspects’, and ‘Hints on the use of X-Rays’. 
It should have been divided into four parts, the last including the 
chapters on physiology, which are now included under ‘Hints on the 
use of X-Rays’. The difference between ‘scientific’ and ‘practical’, as 
these terms are used in the first two parts, escapes your reviewer. The 


1 At least they are not otherwise designated. 
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anatomical drawings seem to have little relation to the announced 
purpose of the book. 

Much of the portion of the book which is of interest to linguists is 
concerned with an attack upon the so-called ‘Cavity Tone Theories’ of 
vowel quality. Russell’s observations concerning ‘cavities’ begin 
(Ch. vi) with the thesis that ‘we may change the vowel quality by 
varying the glottal tone’. He implies, however, that a change from 
one phoneme! to another may be made by a change solely in the glottal 
tone. His evidence on this point is entirely from the artificial vowels 
of Paget and he offers no proof that such a change occurs in speech. 
The next thesis (39) is: ‘It apparently cannot be said that all individuals 
take the same position for a given cavity in order to produce a given 
vowel.’ This is indubitably true, as may be seen, for example, from 
the drawings on pages 36-7 of Grandgent’s German and English 
Sounds (1892). The chapter closes with the statement (45): ‘So far 
as the experiments of the present study are concerned, there is no proof 
that the cavities alone are responsible for all vowel differences.’ With 
this conclusion one may readily agree. Cf. Rousselot, Principes 722-3; 
Zwaardemaker and EHijkman, Leerboek der Phonetiek 89-90 (1928); 
and Stumpf, Sprachlaute (1926), who says (356): ‘Es ist, so viel ich 
sehe, noch eine offene Frage, ob die Verschiedenheiten der stimmhaften 
Vokale nicht doch auch schon im Kehlkopf durch die Schwingungsform 
der Stimmlippen in gewissem Grade praformiert werden. . . 
Dass indessen hauptsdchlich die Einstellung der Resonanzriume 
entscheidet, kann nicht bezweifelt werden.’ 

In his discussion of the front vowels [i], [1], (e), and [e] the author ob- 
serves (80) that the front cavities for [1] and [e] are more nearly alike 
than those for [i] and [1]. His measurements in a general way confirm 
those of E. A. Meyer on this point. (Cf. Festschrift fiir Viétor 168- 
248 [1910].) He again (cf. The Vowel, Ch. x) advances his refutation 
of the theory of the so-called vowel triangle and also deprecates the 
cardinal vowel figure of the Association Phonétique Internationale. 
So far as your reviewer is aware, very few phoneticians have ever re- 
garded either device as an accurate representation of the physiological 
facts of articulation. It should be added also, that since the publication 
of Meyer’s plastographic experiments in 1910 it has been clear to every 
one concerned that the differences in the front series of vowels involve 
something more than the degree of elevation of the tongue blade. 
But Russell suggests (48-9) that some of the quality which distinguishes 


1 This word is not used by Russell. 
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peep [i] from pip [1] or pape [e] ‘may at times be due to such buzzing 
surface vibrations—whether of soft parts or of bony ones.’ The word 
‘such’ refers to the vibrations of the point lingual [r], the uvular [R], 
or [z], or [j]. The proof advanced as to this point, especially the argu- 
ments on page 53, fail to convince this reader. Russell disregards the 
fact that any changes in the direction of ‘constriction’ not only bring 
the various surfaces into the problem but also inevitably change the 
cavities, both as to size and coupling, and as to the damping character- 
istics of the walls. Of course there is surface friction present whenever 
the breath passes through the oral cavities, but that this factor should 
be in any important way instrumental in the differentiation between 
[i] and [1], for example, does not appear probable to your reviewer. 
Russell speaks here only of the differentiation in the higher partials, 
but there is also a significant difference in the lower partials as is shown 
by the acoustic analyses available to us. Later (94) the author adds 
the suggestion that the differences in timbre in the front vowels are 
due to a difference in the accentuation of the high partials by the vocal 
cords themselves, as well as to the narrow front cavity and distended 
back cavity which favor the high pitched surface effects of which he 
speaks. This point seems to your reviewer to be well taken, but he 
feels that in dealing with this problem Russell shou!d have given some 
attention to Meyer’s thesis as set forth in his articles concerning the 
‘Problem der Vokalspannung’ (Die Neueren Sprachen 21, 1913-1914). 
Light upon the action of the vocal cords is confidently to be expected 
from such work as that done by B. Hala and L. Honty, ‘La cinémato- 
graphie des cordes vocales 4 l’aide du stroboscope et de la grande 
vitesse’, Otolaryngollogia Slavica 3. 1. 1931. 

In Chapter xiii (105) Mr. Russell offers a classification of vowels, 
strangely enough arranged in a triangle! He would recognize first, the 
front series, from [sz] to [i] with a large pharyngeal cavity and an 
arched palatal cavity; second, the back series, from [9:] to [u], with a 
very striking constriction of the throat cavity and a resonance cavity 
below, although the constriction may be replaced by lip action and 
hence tend to disappear; third, the pivotal [a] series, with a flaring 
megaphone-like type of cavity, beginning at the point of constriction 
between the epiglottis and the pharynx, and lacking the back resonator 
of the [u] series. As transitional members of this pivotal series he 
names [d:] and [#]. Unfortunately for the triangle, he finds a fourth 
series, which he calls the indefinite or [a] series, including [9], [V], [a], 
‘and some of the French and German rounded or umlaut vowels’. He 
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finds here ‘no back resonator’ but normally ‘a distension of both the 
front and back cavity’. Your reviewer regards this attempt at a 
classification on the basis of the nature of the front and back cavities 
as a distinct step in the right direction. Indeed it may be said that 
the author’s principal contribution is his presentation of these X-Ray 
photographs, in most of which one has an adequate picture of these 
back cavities. The book would have been even more valuable had the 
author dispensed with the expensive anatomical plates and given us 
another hundred of these X-Ray pictures. 

Like its predecessor ‘The Vowel’, the present book is wretchedly 
written and carelessly thrown together. Russell does not seem to feel 
his responsibility to his readers. A scientist today is under the moral 
obligation to express himself adequately and without needlessly wasting 
the time and strength of those of his fellow workers who must read 
what he writes. In the present book Russell also does himself no little 
injustice, in that his true attitude to the questions which he discusses 
does not appear until page 146, although (115) he offers an apology 
for misleading us in the earlier chapters. Incidentally, he is not quite 
fair to B. Polland and B. Hala (cf. Vox 1. Mai 1927. 13) when he claims 
to be the first to present a study by X-Rays dealing with the quality 
of vowels. Nevertheless, the book represents an important contribution 
to the study of speech sounds and raises a number of interesting 


questions with which linguists and phoneticians will have to concern 
themselves. 


R-M. 8S. HEFFNER. 


Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Langue Latine. Pp. xiii + 299. 
Second edition. By A. Mrriirer. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1931. 

This second edition is a reprint of the first, which appeared in 1928 
(see review in LANGUAGE 5. 38-44), with correction of misprints (though 
agnovit 224. 27 still remains; it should be agnoscit) and a few additions: 
a foreword to the new edition, in which the author defends his exclusion 
and inclusion of certain topics, and his views on certain matters for 
which he has been criticized by Debrunner in a review, IF 48. 311-7; 
a section (285-92) on the chronology of the Indo-European languages; 
a brief index of selected Latin words (297-8), prepared by Benveniste. 
The bibliography, now on pages 293-4, has been somewhat augmented 
and brought up to date. 

In the new section on the chronology, Meillet elaborates the view 
that languages on the periphery of Indo-European-speaking territory 
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have probably been the earliest to break away from the primitive stock, 
and therefore preserve very archaic peculiarities; these he finds in Latin 
in perfect third plural in -ére, the subjunctives in -d-, the perfect with 
-v- and -is-, the supines from the stem -tu-, the infinitive in -se (> -re 
in most words), and in iter, ita, mox, sacer and its kin, uxor. Cognates 
of these forms and words he finds in Celtic, and in Hittite, Armenian, 
Indo-Iranian, and Tocharian, but not in the geographically inter- 
mediate languages; he regards the theory of an Italo-Celtic speech-unity 
as much strengthened by these phenomena, and considers Latin as 
really a language of very archaic type, appearing historically only in 
late changed form, but really representing an earlier type of pIE 
speech than does Greek, even though our records of Greek antedate 
those of Latin by several centuries. At 289. 12, abimé should be adimé. 
At 291. 2, a ‘supine’ dictu7 is cited, but the very rare use of a supine in 
-ui is hardly sufficient reason for considering all supines in -a@ to be 
datives; they may equally well be ablatives. 
Rotanp G. KENT 


La Lengua de “Martin Fierro”. Pp. xv + 316. By Exevurerio F. 
TiscorniA. (Martin Fierro, Comentado y Anotado, Vol. II.) Buenos 
Aires, 1930. 

This welcome volume on American Spanish dialectology is Part III 
of the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana published by the 
Instituto de Filologia of the University of Buenos Aires under the 
direction of Dr. Amado Alonso, one of the outstanding pupils of Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. 

When the text of this Gaucho epic from Argentina was published and 
annotated in 1925 by Mr. Tiscornia he did a notable service to Spanish 
literature and dialectology, for the older editions were practically un- 
known outside of Argentina. The text was accompanied by numerous 
footnotes and a glossary of the most interesting dialectological forms 
with comparative notes. Scholars received the work as the standard 
critical edition of Martin Fierro and it will be considered such for many 
years. The new work by Tiscornia on the language of the Gaucho text 
is a detailed study of the linguistic phenomena of the text. The work 
is beyond question one of the outstanding studies in modern Spanish 
dialectology. The numerous references to the dialect forms of other 
parts of Spanish America and the comparisons with the modern dialectic 
phenomena of Argentina make the volume indispensable for the Spanish 
linguist. The comparisons so frequently made with the Spanish of 
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Chile and New Mexico, where Dr. Rodolfo Lenz and I have worked 
for so many years, strengthens more and more the theory held for 
many years by the reviewer with respect to the essential unity of the 
Spanish of America. This view is also strengthened if we consider care- 
fully the archaic character of so many of these dialectological phe- 
nomena found in Argentina, Chile, and New Mexico. The comparisons 
made at every point by Tiscornia with the Spanish texts of the xvith 
century bear out the results reached in my New Mexican studies and 
those of Lenz for Chile. 

Mr. Tiscornia’s study consists of four parts: Fonética (1-91), Mor- 
fologia (91-214), Sintaxis y estilistica (214-83), Versificacién (283-7). 

In the following notes I wish to discuss briefly a few special phe- 
nomena. 

Shift of accent §§3-7. Most of the phenomena noted are common 
everywhere in the Spanish speaking countries. The shift of accent to 
the enclitical object pronoun, however, seems to be more common in 
Argentina than in other countries. In New Mexico the phenomenon 
is rare. This whole subject is treated in detail by Alonso in Biblioteca 
I, Appendix I. 

Vowels §8. Mesmo is not a form used in Spanish from early times 
to the xviith century exclusively. Mzsmo is the older form from Latin 
medipsimus, while mesmo is another form from Latin medipsimus. I 
have treated this subject in my Studies §37, and in PMLA 26. 356-77. 
Millardet, in Linguistique et dialectologie romanes 6-11 (1922), rejects 
my theory and proposes one based on it, supposing that by the side 
of tpse there existed in Vulgar Latin tpse, so that tpse is the basis for 
mesmo and ipse the basis for mismo. Since we all know that there are 
no such forms as ise, iso, isa in Spanish, Millardet’s theory cannot be 
taken seriously. I still maintain therefore the opinion I held twenty 
years ago, namely, that it is only in the intensive forms medipsimus 
metipsimus, that a long 7 developed by the side of the short %. 

Vowels §§20-9. The tendency to break up synalepha in favor of a 
diphthongal sound that develops immediately into a consonantal sound 
plus vowel is strikingly similar to that in New Mexican Spanish: 
oa > wa, oe > we, of > wi, ae > ai, ao > au. The general tendency 
of e before another vowel to become 7 and of o under similar conditions 
to become u and the further development of these vowels to y and w, 
respectively, seems to be quite general in Spanish. In careful Spanish 
pronunciation these groups keep their diphthongal character, but the 
tendency to close the e to 7 and o to u has always been strong. In 
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Juan < Joan and the Classic Spanish pesia mt < pese a mt the extreme 
developments took place in literary Spanish. 

Of unusual interest is the problem of voseo, §97, the use of vos as a 
subject pronoun of address for one person, like the French vous. But 
in Argentina vos may take either the second person singular or the 
second person plural, at least in Gaucho texts and modern popular 
usage. A preliminary study of the whole problem of the use of voseo 
and tuteo for all Spanish America is presented by Tiscornia, the data 
illustrated graphically with a special chart. Voseo is general in Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, and in Central America north of Costa 
Rica. Tuteo prevails in Mexico, New Mexico, Bolivia, and Peri. In 
Chile, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela vos and té are both used, 
vos being used also with the singular. In the countries where té pre- 
vails, ustedes is its plural, used with the third person plural. A New 
Mexican father says té% eres to one of his children, but ustedes son to 
more than one. The Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande Valley of New 
Mexico speak fairly good Spanish. In general it is very much like 
New Mexican Spanish, but they have developed a few notable pecu- 
liarities. Usted, in the singular, is often used with the second person 
of the verb instead of the third, especially with reflexive verbs, the 
reflexive pronoun changing also, té tienes or usted tienes, tu te vas or 
usted te vas. In the plural, ustedes is used normally with the plural 


verb in the third person. 
AvuRELIO M. EsPrINosa 
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LANGUAGE MonocraPH No. 10, The Expression of the Ending-Point 
Relation, by Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, edited by Alice V. 
Morris, was by a combination of circumstances delayed in the press, 
and is issued not as a publication of 1931 (as was announced in Lan- 
GUAGE 7. 288), but as a publication of 1932, simultaneously with the 
present issue of LanauaGer. It is hoped that no misunderstandings 
will result from this transfer. 


Some MEMBERS OF THE SocIEty, we regret to say, find that the sci- 
ence of linguistics differs from their preconceived notions; this is to be 
expected. We have no resentment toward the author of the following 
letter, received last year by the Secretary: ‘1-5-31. I resign. With 
all due respect to everybody concerned, I find most of the articles in- 
tensely uninteresting and valueless, to me. They are too far removed 
from the real world; any practical use. I do not care anything about 
Vedic Variants, Dravidian, or Hittite. I have seen nothing about 
Gaelic, Manx, Persian, Lowland Scotch, Irish, or Danish. Then again 
I do not believe in this purely hypothetical, so-called “Indo-European,” 
and I dislike ‘“‘“Reformed Spelling.” For those that like such mono- 
graphs, they are no doubt just what they’d love.’ The writer took off 
the curse by adding, on the other side of the card, ‘No hard feelings! 
Happy New Year!’ We have reciprocated by reading the card at the 
recent joint dinner of the Societies in Richmond, and by publication 
here. But we wonder what our ex-member would have liked to find in 
the Society’s publications. 


Or THE Papers READ AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, record 
has been secured of the publication of the following: 


G. M. Bolling, Homeric Notes; in Classical Philology 26. 213-6. 
A. P. Coleman, Jak and Jako in Polish; in LanauaGE 7. 131-5. 
R. G. Kent, The Alleged Strength of the Initial Syllable; in Lanauace 
7. 177-89. 
Hans Kurath, Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada: State- 
ment respecting plan for a survey of the dialects of New England, 
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pp. 11; published by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, November 1930, and reprinted in Dialect Notes 
6. 65-74. 

C. M. Lotspeich, The Pronouns of the Second Person Dual in Germanic; 
in Journal of English and German Philology 30. 150-1. 

Louise Pound, American Indefinite Names; in American Speech 
6 . 257-9. 

Louise Pound, Some Recurrent Assimilations; in American Speech 
6. 347-8. 

C. C. Rice, Romance Etymologies; in Language 7. 259-64. 

Alfred Senn, Observations on Lithuanian in America; in Studi Balltici, 
vol. 2. 

E. H. Sturtevant, Some Hittite Etymologies; in Language 7. 1-13. 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE LAST PUBLISHED LIST OF NEW MEMBERS, and up 
to the end of 1931, the following new members for 1931 were received, 
whose addresses and linguistic interest will be found in the List of Mem- 
bers for 1931 printed in this issue: Bernard Bloch, Morgan Callaway Jr., 
Michael Metlen, Sister M. St. Francis, Morris Swadesh, Lorenzo D. 
Turner, Arnold Walther. 

The following were received before January 5, 1932, as members 
for 1932: 


Mrs. Ethel-Jane Bunting, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Research Assistant in Maya Langs.) 

Prof. Juan C. Garcfa, 2420 Canal St., New Orleans, La. (French and 
Spanish, Straight College) 

Mr. William Gates, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. (Research 
Assistant in Maya Langs.; President of the Maya Society.) 

Prof. Joseph R. Haley, Ashland, Va. (Greek, Randolph-Macon Coll.) 

Mr. William C. Korfmacher, 4548 Alice Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Classi- 
cal Langs., St. Louis Univ.) 

Miss Katharine E. Kiimmerle, 91 Vernon Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
(Graduate student in Linguistics, Yale Univ.) 

Mr. Guy S. Lowman, care of Linguistic Atlas, 704 A Yale Sta., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(English) 

Prof. O. M. Norlie, Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. (Dean, Prof. of 
Religion, Inst. English, Hartwick College) 

Rev. Joseph A. M. Quigley, St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. (Mathematics) 
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Mrs. Thyra C. Rees, 23 Beech Ave., Aldan, Penna. (Latin, Over- 
brook High School, Philadelphia) 

Mr. O. P. Rhyne, Clemson College, South Carolina. (Modern Lan- 
guages) 

Mr. Leo Lawrence Rockwell, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Penna. 
(Germanic Languages) 

Dr. Russell Thomas, 716 So. Prairie Ave., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Prof. Guy R. Vowles, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. (German) 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT THE E1GHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


RICHMOND, DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1931 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Richmond, 
Va., on Monday and Tuesday, December 28-29, 1931, jointly with the 
American Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute 
of America, at the invitation of the University of Richmond and the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce. The headquarters of the Society 
were at The Jefferson, where the registration office was placed and all 
sessions were held. 


Record was secured of the attendance of the following members 
and members-elect of the Society; other members were present, but 
failed to give their names to the Secretary: 


B. M. Allen, Miss C. J. Allison. 

L. C. Barret, G. M. Bolling, T. K. Brown Jr. 

A. P. Coleman, H. Collitz, Mrs. K. H. Collitz, E. Cross. 

P. E. Dumont. 

E. E. Ericson. 

E. Fitch. 

W. Gates. 

Miss E. A. Hahn, J. B. Haley, H. A. Hamilton, J. W. Hewitt, A. A. Hill, Miss 
J. W. Holt, F. Howland. 

S. Ichikawa. 

J. H. Jackson, C. F. Jacob. 

Miss M. L. Keller, R. G. Kent, Miss K. E. Kimmerle, H. Kurath. 

C. E. Little. 

K. Malone, Miss B. P. McCarthy, C. W. E. Miller. 

M. Parry, E. E. Porter, L. M. Prindle, E. Prokosch. 

Mrs. T. C. Rees, C. C. Rice, E. Riess, D. M. Robinson. 

L. E. Saidla, J. A. Sawhill, L. L. Scaife, E. H. Sehrt, E. H. Sturtevant. 

R. W. Tucker, Miss P. Turnbull. 

G. R. Vowles. 

W. P. Woodman. (48) 

(And as guest, Prof. Dr. Jerzy Kurylowicz of the University of Lwow.) 
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The First Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Flemish 
Room of The Jefferson, on the afternoon of Monday, December 28. 
President Sturtevant called the meeting to order at 2.35 P.M. About 
35 persons were present at the session. 


By motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with, as they had already been printed in LanauaGE 7. 66-78. 


On behalf of the Local Committee, Professor W. A. Harris, Chairman, 
welcomed the visitors and reported briefly on the arrangements for 
the entertainment of the visitors: that they were invited to visit the 
Valentine Museum, 1015 E. Clay St., on Tuesday, at 4.30 P.M.; that 
the University of Richmond would entertain the visiting societies at 
lunch on Wednesday in the Roger Millhiser Gymnasium at 12.30 P.M., 
and President F. W. Boatwright would preside and extend the greetings 
of the University; that the Local Committee had arranged a drive to 
points of historical interest, to be explained by Dr. Douglas Foreman, 
on Thursday from 1.30 to 4.30 P.M.; that Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Wilbourne Weddell invited the visiting societies to a reception at 
Virginia House, on Thursday, from 4.30 to 6.00 P.M.; that the Common- 
wealth Club, 401 W. Franklin St., extended its hospitality to the 
visiting men, and the Women’s Club of Richmond, 211 E. Franklin 
St., to the visiting ladies. 


The Secretary, Professor R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


For the year 1931 the membership statistics are as follows: for the year 1930 
there were 455 members, of whom 2 died during the year: C. A. Downer, Mary S. 
Lee; 21 (J. R. Aiken, A. J. Barnouw, G. H. Beggs, R. 8. Boggs, F. P. Clarke, 
M. Hicklin, F. W. Hodge, H. P. Houghton, C. P. Iwanicki, V. F. Jankauskas, 
W. Jochelson, R. Koch, M. H. Liddell, M. B. McElwain, L. L. Meyer, R. H. 
Paynter, L. A. Sherman, J. B. Stearns, C. K. Thomas, G. Van Santvoord, 8. F. 
Walcott) presented their resignations, effective at the end of 1930; 5 (T. P. Cross, 
P. R. Hays, S. Jaffe, W. E. Knickerbocker, R. B. Wilcox) were dropped from the 
membership list, as directed by the Constitution of the Society in the case of 
those who have failed for two years to pay the annual dues. The net membership 
with which the Society started 1931 was, therefore, 427; the new members of 1931 
are 68. The total membership for 1931, in addition to the 18 honorary members, 
is accordingly 495; of these, 13 are unpaid for 1930-1 and subject to being dropped 
from the rolls at this time, and 51 are unpaid for 1931. We regretfully record 
the death of one Honorary Member, Kristof Nyrop, and of two active members, 
A. P. Weiss (of whom an appreciation is to be found in LancuaGe 7. 219-21), 
and C. Wessely. 
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The Library subscriptions have increased from 134 to 144 by the cancellation 
of 3 (of which 2 were Russian libraries) and the addition of 13. 

The exchanges and copies for review have increased from 64 to 71 by the addi- 
tion of 7. 

The foreign scholars receiving the publications gratuitously now number 133; 
the changes during the year have been very few. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent then presented the following report, 
which was ordered received and filed, pending the report of the Auditors: 


Lineuistic Socrety oF AMERICA 


Treasurer’s Report, Dec. 26, 1930, to Dec. 21, 1931 


Balance from previous year (checkable) 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1929 (2), 1930 (23), 1931 (402) $2136 .00 
Library subscriptions for 1930 (2), 1931 (94) 479 .87 
Advance dues, 21 members, 29 libraries 250.04 
Sale of back sets and single publications 
Received for Vedic Variants I 
Reprints, plates, mailing lists, bindings 
Interest, checkable account and savings fund 
Interest, Endowment Fund 
Overpayments 
Bad checks 
Contributions to Endowment Fund of Linguistic Insti- 


Current Funds of Linguistic Institute 
Subvention to Linguistic Institute Lectureships, from 

American Council of Learned Societies 2000 .00 
Duplicate payment on same, from Albert Blum 500.00 
Subvention to Bulletin No. 7, from C. C. N. Y 163.77 
Subvention to Monograph No. 9, from Yale University. 453.65 
Subvention to Monograph No. 10, from International 

Auxiliary Language Association 600.00 
Subvention to Monograph No. 11, from author.... 100.00 
Subvention to Dissertation No. 8, from author 101.93 
Subvention to Dissertation No. 9, from author 175.00 
Subvention to Dissertation No. 10, from author 270.00 
Deposit for preliminary expenses, on Dissertation of 

P. M. Palmer 1.00 
Subvention to Vedic Variants II, from American Council 

of Learned Societies 1000.00 $9671.07 





Total Funds Available $12067 .73 
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Disbursements: 
Secretary’s expenses at Washington meeting 
Editor’s expenses to Dec. 31, 1930 
Office expenses: postage, stationery, printing, address- 
ing, telegrams, telephone, express, binding, etc 
Office expenses: secretary 
Notices and Circulars for Eighth Meeting 
Dues of 1931, American Council of Learned Societies. . 
Advertising 
Bad check, bank protest, etc 
Return of overpayments 
Back issues of publications bought for stock 
To College of the City of New York, for Lectureships of 
the Linguistic Institute 
Return of duplicate payment to Albert Blum 
To Linguistic Institute, interest on Endowment Funds 
to Aug. 1, 1931 
To Vedic Variants, subvention of American Council of 
Learned Societies 
To Vedic Variants, subvention of Linguistic Society of 
America 
To Vedic Variants, copies sold 
To Waverly Press Inc., of Baltimore: 
LanavacE VI. 4, with reprints 
LanevaceE VII. 1, with reprints 
LanevaceE VII. 2, with reprints 
Lanevace VII. 3, with reprints 
InpEx TO LanauaGE I-V 
Bulletin No. 7 
Bulletin No. 8 
Language Monograph No. 7, and reprints 
Language Monograph No. 9 
Language Dissertation No. 7 
Language Dissertation No. 9 
Wrappers 
Cash disbursements 
To J. H. Furst Co., Baltimore, for Kent’s Old Persian 
Inscriptions 
To Protat Fréres, of Macon: 
Language Dissertation No. 8, with bonus 
Language Monograph No. 8, with bonus 
To M. W. Smith, for preparing Index 
To authors of reviews 
Refunds of excess deposits: 
On Lang. Mon. No. 7, to A. J. F. Zieglschmid 
On Lang. Mon. No. 8, to K. H. Collitz 
On Lang. Diss. No. 7, to F. T. Wood 
On Lang. Diss. No. 9, to G. S. Lane 
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Disbursements on future publications: 
On Lang. Mon. No. 10 
On Lang. Diss. No. 10 
On P. M. Palmer’s Dissertation ; $9935.11 





Net Balance on deposit in the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, 32nd and Market Sts $2132.62 


Schedule of Assets and Liabilities, to Dec. 31, 1931 


Assets: 
Cash in checkable account, First National Bank of 
Philadelphia $2132 .62 
Cash in Savings Fund, Integrity Trust Co., 36th and 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
Accrued interest on preceding items (estimated) 
Accrued interest on endowment investments (estimated) 41.67 
Recoverable arrears of dues and subscriptions and 
unpaid orders for publications (estimated) 250.00 





Liabilities: 
Secretary’s and other expenses at Richmond meeting. . 25.00 
Editor’s allowance, 1931 50.00 
Dues and subscriptions paid in advance 250.04 
Language VII. 4, with reprints and honoraria for re- 


400.00 


Language Monograph No. 10, deposit 598 .65 
Language Monograph No. 11, deposit 100.00 
Language Dissertation No. 10, deposit 265.00 
Endowment Funds in Savings Account 829.00 2517.69 





Estimated Net Balance, in addition to $2829 of Endowment 
2971.60 


2638 .25 


The Treasurer, as Business Manager of the Vedic Variants, presents the follow- 
ing statement: 
Accounts of the Vedic Variants, to Dec. 22, 1931 

Balance on hand, Dec. 26, 1930 $1672.78 
Receipts: 

Subvention of American Council of Learned Societies.. 1000.00 

Subvention of Linguistic Society of America 

Sales of the First Volume 

Bank interest 
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Expenditures: 
To Waverly Press, Inc., of Baltimore: 
Vedic Variants I, 500 copies $1238 .92 
Postage, storage, transportation 24.95 
Postage, clerical aid, etc 1284.47 





Balance in Checkable Account, First National Bank of 
Philadelphia $1938 .01 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund report that during the year 1931 the 
sum of $680.00 has been received for the Endowment Fund of the Linguistic Insti- 
tute, being turned over by the Director of the Linguistic Institute to the Treas- 
urer of the Society; and that these funds have been left in the hands of the Treas- 
urer, and have been placed in the Savings Fund of the Integrity Trust Co., with 
the $149.00 which was reported last year. 

The Endowment Funds are therefore as follows: 

Linguistic Society of America 
Linguistic Institute 

The Funds are thus invested: 

2 $1000 Five per cent Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates of the Integrity 
Trust Co., Philadelphia 

Funds in Savings Account of the Linguistic Society of America, in the 
Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia 

The Treasurer of the Linguistic Society reports the receipt of the interest as 
due, amounting to $100.00 on the Mortgage Certificates; and that $62.25 was paid 
to the Director of the Linguistic Institute as its share of the income from the 
Mortgage Certificates and the Savings account up to August 1, when the last 
interest payment on the Mortgage Certificates was received. 

(signed) F. Corlies Morgan 
Arthur R. Spencer 
Roland G. Kent 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


During the year the Executive Committee, acting by correspondence, fixed 
the time and place of the present meeting, and elected to membership in the 
Society the several lists of nominees for membership published in LANGUAGE as 
elected in 1931. 

President Sturtevant, in conference with the Secretary, appointed G. M. 
Bolling, C. D. Buck, F. Edgerton, E. C. Hills, and E. A. Speiser as delegates 
of the Linguistic Society to the Second International Congress of Linguists held 
at Geneva, August 25-29; and C. D. Buck, F. Edgerton, N. J. Reich, and E. A. 
Speiser as delegates to the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
held at Leiden, September 7-12. 

In accordance with the precedent of previous years, the Announcement of the 
Linguistic Institute 1931 was published as Bulletin No. 7 of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the cost of the edition being paid by the College of the City of New York, 
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which administered the session. Similarly the Record of the Linguistic Institute 
1931 was published as Bulletin No. 8, at the expense of the Society, as in previous 
years. 

The Executive Committee, by a mail vote, taken in August, approved the 
recommendation of the Administrative Committee of the Linguistic Institute 
that no session of the Institute be held in 1932, unless resources could be found 
adequate to pay salaries such as are paid by other summer schools; and that the 
decision about holding a session in 1933 should be postponed. It continued 
the present Administrative Committee in charge of the interests involved. 

The Executive Committee with the Committee on Publications met on Mon- 
day, Dec. 28, at 10 A.M., in the Dark Parlor of The Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 
Present, Messrs. Sturtevant, Kent, Bolling, and by invitation, Miss Hahn, and 
Messrs. Collitz and Prokosch. 

The Reports of the Secretary, of the Treasurer, of the Editor, of the Director 
of the Linguistic Institute, and of the Delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, were presented informally and their contents considered. 
The resolutions proposed by the Director of the Linguistic Institute were formally 
approved. 

The Executive Committee, under authority given to it by the Society at the 
last annual meeting, continued the Administrative Committee of the Linguistic 
Institute, reaffirming the action taken by mail vote in August. 

The Executive Committee recommended adoption of the Amendments to the 
Constitution of the Society which were sent out to the members in the First 
Circular of the present meeting. 

In Article II, Section 1, change the word “‘six’’ to “‘five’’, and delete the 
words ‘‘perpetual members’’. 

Delete Article II, Section 8, and renumber the next three sections. 

In Article II, Section 9, delete the words ‘‘and Perpetual Members”’, and 
insert the word ‘‘and’’ before ‘‘Honorary Members’’. 

In Article II, Section 11, delete the words ‘“‘and Perpetual Members’”’ and 
insert the word ‘‘and”’ before ‘‘Benefactors’’; delete the last sentence. 

The purpose of these amendments is to eliminate the class of Perpetual 
Members, of which there are none at present. 

The sections to be amended now read as follows: 

1. There shall be six classes of membership: active members, life members, 
benefactors, subscribing members, perpetual members. 

8. Any subscribing member (=library subscriber) may become a Perpetual 
Member by payment at one time, of One Hundred Twenty Five Dollars, and 
shall have all the privileges of subscribing members. 

9. Life Members, Benefactors, Honorary Members, and Perpetual Members 
are free from further payment of dues. 

11. The sums received as dues of Life Members, Benefactors, and Per- 
petual Members shall be set aside as endowment, and shall be invested in 
interest-bearing securities, only the income thereof to be used for current 
expenses, including those of publication. The Treasurer and two members 
of the Society, appointed by the Executive Committee, shall be the trustees 
of the Endowment Fund. In the event of the dissolution of the Society, 
One Hundred Dollars shall be repaid to every Perpetual Member. 
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At the suggestion of the Secretary of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the President, the Editor, and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Linguistic 
Society formulated an application to the Carnegie Corporation for a grant of 
$10,000.00 as a Revolving Publication Fund, to be applied to the publication of 
Special Publications and the partial support of Language Monographs. Insupport 
of this petition the application outlined a method of administration, under which 
the Society was to pay into the revolving fund all receipts from the sale of special 
publications, of Language Monographs, of Language Dissertations, and, from the 
current revenues of the Society, the sum of $300.00 per annum. The Executive 
Committee recommends that this engagement be ratified by the Society. The 
Carnegie Corporation still has the application under consideration. 

After consideration of a number of nominations, the Executive Committee 
recommends that, in accordance with Article II, Section 8 of the Constitution, 
the following scholars be elected to honorary membership: 

Prof. Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Miinchen. 
Prof. Dr. A. Ungnad, of Breslau. 
Prof. Dr. J. van Wijk, of Leiden. 

The Executive Committee asks that the Society express its approval of these 

actions and recommendations. 


The report was ordered received and filed. On motion the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the Society were adopted. On motion 
the nominees for Honorary Membership were elected. On motion 
the remaining actions and recommendations of the Committee were 
approved. 


Professor G. M. Bolling, Editor of the Publications of the Society 
and Chairman of the Committee on Publications, presented the follow- 
ing report, which was ordered received and filed: 


I have the honor to report for the Committee on Publications that during 
the past year we have issued: 

LANGUAGE, Volume VII, 4 issues, 297 pages, and also an extra number, INDEX 
to LanevaGE I-V (1925-1929), 53 pages, prepared by Dr. Maria Wilkins 
Smith. 

LanGuaGE Monoarapu No.8: Klara H. Collitz, Verbs of Motion in their Semantic 
Divergence, 112 pages. 

LancuaGe MonoarapH No. 9: E. H. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary: Words of 
Known or Conjectured Meaning with Sumerian Ideograms and Accadian words 
common in Hittite texts, 82 pages. 

LaNnGuaGE DisserTATION No. 8: Eugene Gottlieb, A Systematic Tabulation of 
Indo-European Animal Names, with special reference to their etymology and 
semasiology, 48 pages. New York University Dissertation. 

LANGUAGE DissERTATION No. 9: George Sherman Lane, Words for Clothing in 
the Principal Indo-European Languages, 44 pages. University of Chicago 
Dissertation. 
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BuLuetin No.7: E. H. Sturtevant, Announcement of the Linguistic Institute 1931, 
16 pages. 

Buuetin No. 8: R. G. Kent, Record of the Linguistic Institute 1931, 16 pages. 

SpecitaL Pusuication: R. G. Kent, The Recently Published Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions, 52 pages (reprinted from JAOS 51. 189-240). 

We have in the press the following: 

SpectaL Pusuication: Maurice Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton, Vedic Vari- 
ants II: Phonetics, about 600 pages. The issuing of this volume, as well as of 
the first volume of the series, has been made possible by the liberality of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

LaneuacE Monoarapu No. 10: Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, The Ez- 
pression of the Ending-Point Relation, edited by Alice V. Morris, about 100 
pages. 

LanauacE Monoarapa No. 11: Dael Lee Wolfle, The Relation between Linguistic 
Structure and Associative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material, about 
56 pages. 

LanauaGce Monoarapu No. 12: R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin, about 250 pages. 

LanauaGE Dissertation No. 10: H. F. Standerwick, Etymological Studies in 
the Greek Dialect Inscriptions, about 80 pages. Columbia University Dis- 
sertation. 

Other publications are under consideration. 
It is a pleasure to express my thanks to the other members of the Committee 
and to such members of the Society, especially Professor Roland G. Kent, as have 
helped in the work of editing. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant presented the following report as Director 


of the Linguistic Institute: 


A report of the Fourth Session of the Linguistic Institute has been compiled 
by Professor R. G. Kent and published as Bulletin No. 8 of the Linguistic Society 
of America, which is made a part of this report. 

Subscriptions to the Endowment Fund of the Linguistic Institute totaled 
$2,792.00, of which amount $1,894.00 has been paid in. 

During the summer of 1931 the Administrative Committee presented the 
following report to the Secretary of the Linguistic Society for submission to the 
Executive Committee of the Society: 


We find it increasingly difficult to get first-rate scholars to teach in the 
Institute at stipends of $400 or less. We have so far managed to maintain 
a high standard by two means. (1) We have persuaded a few excellent 
scholars, who believe thoroughly in the enterprise, to teach year after year 
at the sacrifice of time they would otherwise have used in research. This 
was no part of our original plan; we expected to secure new scholars so that 
each one might have frequent furloughs. (2) This year we have secured 
three excellent foreign scholars by outside aid, upon which we cannot count 
again. 

We therefore recommend that no session of the Linguistic Institute be 
held next summer unless we find resources adequate to pay such salaries as 
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are paid by other summer schools. Decision about holding a session in 1933 
had better be postponed. 


This recommendation was approved by the Executive Committee, with the 
provision that the same Administrative Committee be continued in charge of the 
interests involved. No resources have been found which would enable us to 
conduct a session in 1932 under the conditions contemplated in the above report. 
It is still hoped that it will be possible to hold a session of the Institute in the 
summer of 1933. 

On December 26, 1930, there was a balance of $18.16 in the Treasury of the 
Institute. During the year interest on endowment, $62.25, was received from 
the Treasurer of the Linguistic Society of America, and $50.00 was paid to E. H. 
Sturtevant toward his expenses as Director of the Institute. The balance, which 
amounted to $30.43, has been paid to the Treasurer of the Linguistic Society of 
America. 

The Administrative Committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, that the Linguistic Society of America hereby empowers the Execu- 
tive Committee to authorize a session of the Linguistic Institute in 1933, to 
appoint an Administrative Committee to conduct a session of the Linguistic 
Institute in 1933, and to determine where such a session shall be held. 


On motion, the report was received and the resolutions were adopted. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant, for the delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies (E. H. Sturtevant, L. Bloomfield), presented the 
following report, which was ordered received and filed: 


The Thirteenth annual meeting of the American Council was held in New 
York on Jan. 30 and 31, 1931. The Linguistic Society of America was represented 
by its two delegates, L. Bloomfield and E. H. Sturtevant. A report of the meet- 
ing has been published in Bulletin No. 15 of the Council. 

The Council made two appropriations to the Linguistic Society of America: 
an appropriation not to exceed $1000 as a second contribution to the expense of 
publishing Vedic Variants, by Bloomfield and Edgerton; and an appropriation 
not to exceed $2000 toward the expense of providing courses and conferences by 
Jakob Jud of Ziirich on speech surveying and mapping at the Linguistic Institute 
of 1931. Professor Jud and his field worker, Dr. Paul Scheuermeier, helped in 
training the workers on the Study of New England Speech which is now being 
conducted by the Council through a committee of which Professor Hans Kurath 
is chairman. 


Professor G. M. Bolling, on behalf of the delegates to the Second 
International Congress of Linguists and the Eighteenth International 
Congress of Orientalists, reported briefly, referring especially to the 
account in LANGUAGE 7. 289-90. He was followed by Professor P. E. 
Dumont with a few remarks on the Congress of Orientalists, and by 
Dr. E. Cross and Professor 8. Ichikawa on the Congress of Linguists. 
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The President announced the appointment of the following Com- 
mittee: 
On Nomination of Officers for 1932: E. Prokosch, Chairman; C. D. 
Buck; Miss E. A. Hahn: report to be made by the plan outlined 
in LaNGuaGE 6. 267-8. 


The President appointed the following Committees: 
To Audit the Accounts of the Treasurer: E. Riess, E. Cross. 
On Resolutions: E. H. Sehrt, H. Kurath, Miss E. A. Hahn. 


Professor Eduard Prokosch spoke briefly upon the Yale project for 
a series of volumes covering ultimately many of the languages of the 
world, and Professor G. M. Bolling proposed the following resolution, 
which was on motion adopted: 


The Linguistic Society of America has heard with great pleasure of the project 
of a General Linguistic Survey under consideration at Yale University. It 
wishes to record its belief that the undertaking is of the greatest value to the 
progress of civilization; it is convinced that the organization sketched promises 
to carry the project to a successful issue; and it pledges its assistance and co- 
operation in every possible way. 


Professor Hermann Collitz spoke of the difficult financial situation 
of the Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, the official organ of the Indogerman- 
ische Gesellschaft, and the only general bibliography of Indo-European 
linguistics; he offered to transmit the names of those who were willing 
to subscribe for the Jahrbuch, and thus become members of the 
Gesellschaft. 


Other business, proposed by any member of the Society, was called 
for, and there being none, the reading of papers was begun: 


Professor G. M. Bolling, of the Ohio State University: Adverbs in 
-dis and -da in Homer. Discussion by Mr. Collitz, Mr. Kury- 
lowicz. 

Dr. Klara H. Collitz, of Baltimore: Clipped Appellatives in German. 
Discussion by Mr. Riess, Mr. Cross, Mr. Kurylowicz, Mr. Coleman. 

Prof. R. G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Development 
of the Indo-European Dental Groups. Discussion by Mr. Collitz, 
Mr. Kurylowicz, Mr. Kurath, Mr. Bolling. 

Dr. A. D. Coleman, of Columbia University: Accent Shifts in Balto- 
Slavonic. Discussion by Mr. Kurylowicz. 
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Prof. C. C. Rice, of Catawba College: Spanish Etymologies. Dis- 
cussion by Mr. Cross, Mr. Kurylowicz. 


Adjournment was taken at 5.15 P.M. 


An informal dinner was held at 6.15 P.M., at The Jefferson, with an 
attendance of 29 persons, of whom 23 were members of the Society. 


The Second Session was held on the evening of Monday, December 28, 
in the Flemish Room of The Jefferson. President Sturtevant called 
the meeting to order at 8.22 P.M. About 40 persons were in attend- 
ance. The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University; President of the Linguistic 
Society of America: The Ablative in Indo-European and Hittite. 
Discussion by Mr. Prokosch, Mr. Bolling, Mr. Kurylowicz. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, of Johns Hopkins University: Dialects and 
Phonetic Laws. Discussion by Mr. Kurath, Mr. Kurylowicz. 

Prof. Hans Kurath, of the Ohio State University, Director of the 
Linguistic Atlas: The Synchronistic Recording of Speech and the 
Principle of Phonemes. Discussion by Mr. Gates, Mr. Kurylo- 
wicz, Mr. Jacob, Mr. Sturtevant, Mr. Cross. 


Adjournment was taken at 10.44 P.M. 


The Third Session was held on the morning of Tuesday, December 29, 
in the Flemish Room of The Jefferson. President Sturtevant called 
the meeting to order at 9.36 A.M. About 45 persons were present. 
The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: Confusion of the Name 
and the Object that it Represents. Discussion by Mr. Kent, 
Mr. G. B. Hussey. 

Prof. Kemp Malone, of Johns Hopkins University: Some Observations 
on English Usage. Discussion by Mr. Kent, Miss Hahn, Mr. 
Cross, Mr. Jacob, Mr. Prindle, Mr. Ericson, Mr. W. L. Carr, Mr. 
Sturtevant, Miss Lothrop. 

Mr. Felix Howland, of Washington, D. C.: The Need for a Linguistic 
Survey of the Persian Empire, with Suggestions as to its Accom- 
plishment. Discussion by Mr. Kurylowicz. 

Dr. Ephraim Cross, of the College of the City of New York: The Latin 
Initial Syllable in the Romance Languages. Discussion by Mr. 
Kent, Mr. Kurylowicz, Mr. Rice. 
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Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: The S-Aorist in Hittite. 
(Read by title only.) 

Prof. Walter Petersen, of the University of Chicago: Some Aspects 
of Hittite Verbal Inflection. (Read by title only.) 

Prof. F. R. Preveden, of DePaul University: The Slavic Vowel-Changes 
as Represented by Russian, etc. deru:dor, drat’:-dirat’ and dyra, 
etc. (Read by title only.) 

Prof. F. R. Preveden: The Terminology of Auditory Sensations in 
Slavic. (Read by title only.) 


A brief business session followed: 


Professor Hahn, for the Committee on Nominations, presented the 
following report, which, in the absence of nominations from the floor, 
was adopted in the usual manner, and the nominees were declared 
elected: 


President, Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University. 
Vice-President, Professor Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Committee, the preceding, and 

Professor Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, Yale University. 

Professor James E. Shaw, University of Toronto. 
Committee on Publications: 

Chairman and Editor, Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Uni- 

versity. 
To serve through 1934: Professor Edward Sapir, Yale University. 


Professor Riess, for the Auditors, reported that they had examined 
the accounts of the Treasurer and found them correct; whereupon on 
motion the report of the Treasurer was adopted. 


Professor Sturtevant, as Director of the Linguistic Institute, presented 
the following statement: 


We, the undersigned, have examined the accounts of E. H. Sturtevant as 
Director of the Linguistic Institute for the period from Dec. 27, 1930, to Dec. 15, 


1931, and we find them to be correct. 
(signed) Henry B. Richardson 


Hans Kurath 


On motion the accounts of the Linguistic Institute were accepted and 


approved. 
Professor Hahn, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 


following report, which was on motion adopted: 
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Be it resolved that the sincere thanks of the Linguistic Society of America be 
extended to the University of Richmond and the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce for their kind invitation to hold its meetings in their historic city and for 
their hospitality; to the Local Committee, headed by Professor W. A. Harris, for 
their arduous task in arranging so satisfactorily for the sessions; to the secretar- 
ies, Professors J. W. Hewitt and Albert T. Billheimer, of the American Philo- 
logical Association and the Archaeological Institute of America, for their co- 
operation in making the meeting a success; to the management of Hotel Jefferson 
for the admirable service it has rendered; to the Valentine Museum for its highly 
appreciated invitation to our members to see its fine collection of historical 
interest; to Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Weddell for their graciousness in inviting the 
members of the Society to a reception at Virginia House; and finally to our own 
officers, especially to our most able President, Professor E. H. Sturtevant, and 
to our most efficient and indefatigable Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Roland 
G. Kent. 


Adjournment was taken at 11.42 A.M. 


The Fourth Session was held jointly with the American Philological 
Association, on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 29, in the Flemish 
Room of the Jefferson. President H. W. Prescott of the Philological 
Association called the meeting to order at 2.10 P.M. About 95 persons 
were present. The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: The Indo-European 


Dative and Locative. Discussion by Mr. Kurylowicz 

Professor Jerzy Kurylowicz, of the University of Lwow, Poland: The 
Development of Greek Intonation. Discussion by Mr. Sturte- 
vant, Mr. Bolling, Mr. P. W. Russell, Mr. Collitz. 

Professor Hermann Collitz, of Johns Hopkins University: A Group of 
Clipped Words in Latin. Discussion by Mr. Cross. 

Dr. Barbara P. McCarthy, of Wellesley College: Line Omissions in 
Recently Published Homeric Papyri. Discussion by Mr. Sturte- 
vant, Mr. Bolling. 

Professor D. M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University: New Inscrip- 
tions from Olynthus. Discussion by Mr. Kent. 

Professor Robert C. Horn, of Muhlenberg College: Oxyrhyncus 
Papyrus No. 1598, Fr. 5. (Read by title only.) 

Professor Mark H. Liddell, of Purdue University: Quintilian and Phi- 
lology. (Read by title only.) 

Miss Winnie D. Lowrance, of the University of Kansas: The Use of 
Forem and Essem. (Read by title only.) 


Adjournment was taken at 4.18 P.M. 
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The Valentine Museum was open to the visitors on Tuesday after- 
noon, at 4.30 o’clock. 


The Fifth Session was held jointly with the American Philological 
Association and the Archaeological Institute of America, on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 29, in the Auditorium of The Jefferson. Presi- 
dent R. V. D. Magoffin of the Institute called the meeting to order at 
8.40 P.M., and President H. W. Prescott of the Philological Association 
delivered the presidential Address, on ‘Artifice in the Art of Literature’. 
At the close of the session there was a smoker in the Auditorium. 


A Complimentary Luncheon was given to the members of the So- 
cieties, by the University of Richmond, in the Roger Millhiser Gymna- 
sium, at 12.30 o’clock on Wednesday, December 30. President F. W. 
Boatwright of the University of Richmond presided and extended the 
official welcome to the visitors. 


A Joint Dinner of the three Societies was held on Wednesday, 
December 30, at 7.15 P.M., in the Auditorium of The Jefferson. Mr. 
A. W. Weddell, President of the Richmond Society of the Archaeological 
Institute, presided and presented the speakers, who were, in the order 
of speaking, 

Professor Cyril Bailey, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Professor Roy C. Flickinger, of the State University of Iowa. 
Professor William A. Harris, of the University of Richmond. 
Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant, of Yale University. 

Professor W. Kelly Prentice, of Princeton University. . 
Professor Eugene Tavenner, of Washington University, St. Louis. 


On Thursday afternoon, the visitors were entertained by the Local 
Committee, with a drive to points of historical interest, from 1.30 to 
4.30; and were also received at Virginia House by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Weddell, from 4.30 to 6.00 o’clock. 


(signed) Rotanp G. KEntT 
Secretary. 





CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


AS AMENDED TO END OF 1931 


ARTICLE I. NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as the Lineuistic Society oF 
AMERICA. 

2. Its object shall be the advancement of the scientific study of 
language. 


ARTICLE IJ. MEMBERS 


1. There shall be five classes of membership: active members, life 
members, benefactors, honorary members, subscribing members. 

2. Any person may become an active member of the Society by a 
vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as an 


initiation fee, which shall be considered the first annual fee. 

3. On or before December 31 in each year each active member shall 
pay to the Treasurer an annual fee of five dollars. If this fee is not paid, 
no publications of the Society shall be sent to such person during his 
default, except upon the terms upon which those who are not members 
may secure them. Such members in default may receive the publica- 
tions upon payment of all arrears. Members in arrears for two years 
shall be dropped from membership. 

4, Any active member may become a Life Member by payment at 
one time, in addition to the dues of the current year, of the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars, less half the amount already paid in annual dues. 

5. Any active member may become a Benefactor by payment at one 
time, including the dues of the current year, of the sum of not less than 
Two Hundred Fifty Dollars. Benefactors shall have all the privileges 
of membership, including the receipt of publications, and may also 
designate a library which shall without further payment receive in 
perpetuity the publications of the Society which are distributed to 
members. 
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6. Any foreign scholar of distinction in linguistic studies, not resident 
in North America, may be elected an Honorary Member, by a five- 
sixths vote of the Society in its annual business session, provided such 
scholar has received the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 
Not more than six honorary members shall be elected at the first elec- 
tion, and thereafter not more than three in any one year. The total 
number of honorary members shall not exceed twenty-five. Any active 
member may submit nominations to the Executive Committee. 

7. Any library or institution may become a Subscribing Member by 
payment of Five Dollars annually, and shall have all the privileges of 
active members, except that of participation in the business meeting of 
the Society. 

8. Life Members, Benefactors, and Honorary Members are free from 
further payment of dues. 

9. All classes of members are entitled to receive the publications 
of the Society without further charge, except in the case of larger publi- 
cations issued under special conditions and outside subventions. 

10. The sums received as dues of Life Members and Benefactors 
shall be set aside as endowment, and shall be invested in interest-bearing 
securities, only the income thereof to be used for current expenses, 
including those of publication. The Treasurer and two members of 
the Society, appointed by the Executive Committee, shall be the trustees 


of the Endowment Fund. 


ArtTIcLE III. OFrFricers 


1. The Officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee, composed of the above 
Officers and three other members of the Society. 

3. There shall be a Committee on Publications, which shall consist 
of four members of the Society. One of these, to be designated Chair- 
man of the Committee and Editor of the Publications of the Society, 
shall be elected annually by the Society. The three members at large 
shall serve for a term of three years, except that of the three persons 
chosen at the first meeting one shall serve for one year and one for two 
years. Thereafter one member of the Committee shall be chosen at 


each annual meeting. 
4. Officers shall be elected annually, and any member shall be free 


to make nominations. 
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ArtTicLtE IV. MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society, at such time and 
place as shall be determined at a previous meeting, or by the Executive 
Committee. 

2. The Executive Committee shall make all arrangements for the 
annual meetings. 

3. The Executive Committee may call special meetings. 

4. Titles and descriptions of papers to be read before the Society must 
be submitted to the Executive Committee beforehand, and their dis- 
position of such papers, including a possible limitation of the time to 
be devoted to them, shall be final. 


ARTICLE V. PUBLICATION 


1. The Committee on Publications shall have charge of all publica- 
tions of the Society, and shall have power to order their publication 
upon certification of the Treasurer that sufficient money is available. 

2. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the publication of occasional 
bulletins by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendments to this Constitution may be made by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, provided that the 
proposed amendment has been presented in writing to the Executive 
Committee, and the text of the proposed amendment has been sent to 
all members not less than one month previous to such meeting. 

2. At any time within three years after the organization of the Society, 
the Executive Committee may request the Secretary to mail to all active 
members a copy of any amendment to this Constitution which may seem 
to them to be required. Such an amendment may be adopted by an 
affirmative vote by mail of two thirds of the active members of the 
Society. 





LIST OF MEMBERS, 1931 


This list includes all those who were on the rolls of the Society in 1931. SC 
before the name indicates Signers of the Call which led to the foundation of the 
Society, FM indicates Foundation Members, a date indicates the year of election. 
So far as the information is at hand, the special subject of instruction or of study, 
or the occupation, is given. Any changes of address or of title, and any errors, 
should be at once reported to the Secretary of the Society. Later lists will give 
the names of those who become members during 1932. 


ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 


Indogermanische Gesellschaft, bei Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, Land- 
grafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, 4 la Sorbonne, Paris V, France. 


HonorARY MEMBERS 


Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, Landgrafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. H. Hirt, Loeberstr. 23, Giessen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Otto Jespersen, Ermelundsly, Gentgfte, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Prof. Dr. P. Kretschmer, Florianigasse 23, Wien VIII, Austria. 

Prof. A. Meillet, 24 Rue de Verneuil, Paris VII, France. 

Prof. Dr. C. Meinhof, Beneckestr. 22, Hamburg XIII, Germany. 

Prof. R. Menéndez Pidal, Centro de Estudios Historicos, Alma- 
gro 26, Madrid, Spain. 

Prof. Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, Universitat, Bonn, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Kr. Nyrop, 11 St.-Kannikestr., Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Died, April 1931. 

Prof. Dr. Holger Pedersen, Universitet, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Dr. P. Rivet, 61 Rue de Buffon, Paris, France. 

Prof. Dr. Emil Setalai, Jarvenpaa, Finland. 

Prof. Dr. Ed. Sievers, Schillerstr. 8, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. F. Sommer, Ludwigstr. 22, Miinchen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. R. Thurneysen, Meckenheimerallee 55, Bonn, 
Germany. 

Prof. Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck, Wijerstraat 10, Amersfoort, Nether- 
lands. 

Prof. Dr. Jakob Wackernagel, Gartenstr. 93, Basel, Switzerland. 

Prof. Henry Cecil Wyld, Merton College, Oxford, England. 
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ActTIVE MEMBERS 


Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (English) 

Mr. J. H. Adams, Kennett Square, Pa. 

President Cyrus Adler, The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Semitics) 

Prof. W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 


(Semitics) 

Prof. Henry Alexander, Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
(English) 

Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(Romance Langs., Univ. of Nebraska) 

Mr. Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire, Conn. (Latin, Roxbury 
School) 

Prof. Louis Allen, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. (French) 

Mr. Wm. H. Allen, 3345 Woodland Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Bookseller) 

Prof. Clara J. Allison, 1010 Washtenaw Av., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(Latin, Mich. State Normal Coll.) 

Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Germanic Langs.) 

Mr. W. A. Amiet, M. A., Mackay, North Queensland, Australia. 
(Barrister-at-law) 

Prof. Manuel J. Andrade, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (An- 
thropology) 

Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(German) 

Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J. 
(French, Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Ger- 
man) 

Prof. George O. Aykroyd, 1765 W. Union Blvd., Bethlehem, Pa. 
(Classical Langs. and Lits., Moravian Col. and Theol. Sem.) 

Prof. Earle B. Babcock, Dotation Carnegie, 173 Boulevard 
St.-Germain, Paris, France. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. James C. Bardin, Box 80, University, Va. (Romance 
Langs., Univ. of Virginia) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity Col., Hartford, Conn. (Latin) 

Mr. Phillips Barry, 5 Craigie Circle, Cambridge, Mass. (Classics) 

Prof. George A. Barton, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Semitic Langs.) 
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Prof. Samuel Eliot Bassett, 295 S. Prospect St., Burlington, Vt. 
(Greek Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Vermont) 

Dr. Cl4udio Basto, Viana do Castelo, Portugal. 

Mr. Charles F. Bauer, Slatington, Pa. 

Mr. George Beecher, Albemarle Park, Asheville, N. C. 

Dean H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Adolph B. Benson, 221 L. O. M. Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn. (German and Scandinavian) 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. (Romance 
Langs.) 

Miss Nell D. Blair, 1309 Dupont St., Wilmington, Del. (Latin, 
Wilmington High School) 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, 216 Northway, Guilford, Baltimore, Md. 
(Oriental Langs., Johns Hopkins Univ.; Principal, Baltimore 
City Col.) 

Mr. Bernard Bloch, 96 College St., South Hadley, Mass. (Eng- 
lish, Mt. Holyoke Coll.; Field-Worker on the Linguistic Atlas) 

Prof. D. S. Blondheim, American University Union, 173 Bd. 
St.-Germain, Paris VI, France. (Romance Phil., Johns 
Hopkins Univ.) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Ger- 
manic Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthro- 
pology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (San- 
skrit) 

Prof. Emile Boisacq, 271 Chaussée de Vleurgat, Ixelles-Bruxelles, 
Belgium. (Sanskrit and Comparative Phil., Univ. of Brussels) 


Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. (Greek) Life Member, 1927. 

Dr. Julio Bonfante, Naples, Italy. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Bourland, 11105 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Romance Langs., Adelbert Coll.) 

Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas. (Ger- 
manic Langs., Univ. of Texas) 

Mr. Lyman R. Bradley, New York Univ., Washington Sq., 
New York City. (German) 
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Dr. Renward Brandstetter, Waldstatterhof, Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. (Indonesian Langs.) 

Mr. Fred H. Braunlin, 704 Wager St., Columbus, Ohio. (Grad. 
student in Germanic Langs., Ohio State Univ.) 

Miss E. D. Breeze, 2330 University Avenue, New York City. 

Prof. Charles Barrett Brown, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
(Spanish and Italian) 

Prof. George Wm. Brown, 57 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 
(Indology, Kennedy School of Missions) 

Miss Lydia G. Brown, 1721 S St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Commercial Subjects, Cardozo High School) 

Prof. Thomas K. Brown Jr., 226 Dickenson Ave., Swarthmore, 
Pa. (German, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Sanskrit) 

Prof. W. F. Bryan, 1907 Orrington Av., Evanston, Ill. (English, 
Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Compara- 
tive Phil.) 

Dr. Ludlow 8. Bull, Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
(Egyptology, Metropolitan Museum and Yale Univ.) 

Miss Ruth A. Bunzel, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia Univ., 
New York City. (Lang. and Ethnology of North American 
Indians) 

Prof. Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Romanus F. Butin, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(Oriental Langs.) 

Miss Alice Hill Byrne, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. (Dean and Prof. of Greek) 

Prof. Morgan Callaway Jr., 1206 Guadalupe St., Austin, Tex. 
(English, Univ. of Texas) 
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THE s-AORIST IN HITTITE 


E. H. Sturtevant 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


[Hittite verb-forms with suffix s fall into three classes: (1) verbs of the 
mi-conjugation, thematic or non-thematic; (2) preterites of the Ai-con- 
jugation with third sing. in sta [st]; and (3) preterites of the hi-conjuga- 
tion with third sing. in s and normally with lengthened grade of the root 
or with a suffix containing an original long vowel. Verbs of the first type 
correspond in part to the Sanskrit s-aorist, sa-aorist, and 7s-aorist. 
Preterites of the third type correspond in part to Indo-European aorists 
with lengthened grade of the root. The second type is in general due to 
contamination of the other two; it includes some forms that are similar 
to the Sanskrit s7s-aorist.] 


While the main outlines of the IE present and perfect systems re- 
appear in the Hittite mi-conjugation and hi-conjugation respectively, 
Hittite has no category that corresponds to the IE aorist as a whole. 
Although Primitive IE must have had an aorist of much the same mor- 
phological character that we see in Skt. and in Gk., the category is made 


up of such dissimilar elements that one is inclined to assume relatively 
recent origin for it. Consequently the lack of a morphologically com- 
posite but syntactically unified aorist in Hittite is not surprising, if 
Hittite is related to IE only by virtue of common descent from the earlier 
parent speech, which I have called Indo-Hittite.1 The Hittite verb 
does nevertheless frequently show a formative s, and it is natural to 
assume a connection between this and the formative s of certain IE 
presents and aorists. It seems worth while to test the validity of the 
hypothesis by applying it in some detail. 

The Hittite material falls roughly into three classes, although there is 
some overlapping: (1) verbs of the m7-conjugation with suffix s or es, 
(2) preterites of the hi-conjugation with third sing. in sta, and (8) pre- 
terites of the hi-conjugation with third sing. in final s. 


I. VERBS OF THE ™i-CONJUGATION IN §$ 


In the first class are included several verbs that are clearly to be 
identified with IE aorists. Hittite damaszi ‘press, oppress, shut in’ takes 
1See especially TAPA 60. 25-37. Supplementary arguments have been pre- 
sented in Lana. 6. 213-28, 7. 167-72, 242-51. 
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as its object a lump, a hostile country, an army; it goes with Gk. dayvnue 
‘work (metal), subdue’, and particularly with the aorist ééa4uaca.. The 
Hittite verb regularly shows the aoristic (momentaneous) aspect, but it 
differs from IE in having the suffix s throughout the conjugation. 

Hittite kaneszi means ‘find, get’, or more commonly ‘favor’. This 
stem, which also is invariable in Hittite, reappears in the Skt. aorist 
akanisam (RV+) from kan- ‘be pleased, enjoy, love’. The meaning 
‘find, get’, which our word has in the Law Code, is clearly aoristic, and 
in some passages (e.g. KBo. 4.12.1.16) it seems to mean ‘begin to 
favor, take into one’s favor’; but the verbal noun kanessuwar often 
means ‘continuing favor’ and the finite verb may in some passages be 
given the same force. 

The verb paszi ‘drinks’ is known to me only in KUB 7.1.1.30, but 
the meaning is quite certain. The stem is identical with that of Skt. 
pasta (AV), aorist middle of pd- ‘drink’. The aoristic meaning is 
obvious. 

Hittite tekkussami ‘I show” corresponds to the Gk. aorist ée.ta and 
the Skt. adiksat. It agrees with the former in ablaut and with the 
latter in having a thematic vowel; tekkussamz is the clearest example of 
the ‘sa-aorist’ that I have found in Hittite. Again the aoristic meaning 
is evident. 

The verb a-ar-as-zi ‘runs’ (of liquids) is probably to be pronounced 
[arstsi] and identified with the semantically equivalent Skt. arsati, 
except for the lack of the thematic vowel. As is shown by Skt. rasas 
‘sap’, Ch. SI. rosa, Lat. rds ‘dew’, and other words, the stem with s was 
from IE times specialized in this sense;* but there can be no doubt that 
we have here an extension of the familiar root er- ‘move, stand’, which 
appears in Hittite ari ‘arrives’, arturi ‘stands’, arai ‘adoritur’, and 
arnuzzt ‘brings’. Words from this root without the extension in s often 
apply to liquids in the IE languages, and a forth-coming paper by Mudge 
will point out a parallel in Hittite. I find no proof of aoristic meaning 
either in Hittite araszi or in its IE cognates. 

Several forms of au- ‘see’ show a formative s, namely: auszz, austa 
(2 and 8 pret.), ausdu, austen, aushahat, austat; while the conjugation 
is filled out with such forms as uhhi, autti, ument, autteni, uhhun, aumen, 
awer, au, uwaitta(ri), uwahhat, uwantat, wwahharu, uwandaru. In the 
IE languages, on the other hand, we have this root only with the 


2 For kus instead of ks, see Lana. 6. 227 f. 
3 See Walde-Porkorny 1. 149 f. The words treated in the last paragraph of 
p. 187 and the first of p. 188 should have been included under eras. 
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suffixal s (e.g. Skt. wvdsa ‘shone’ usas, Gk. jws, éws, aiws, Lat. aurdra 
‘dawn’. Hence it is Hittite alone that compels us to regard the s as a 
formative element, and even in Hittite the s does not seem to stand in 
any relation to the meaning, beyond a certain affinity for preterit and 
imperative. 

The situation is similar with paraisteni (2 pl.), parais (3 sing. pret.) 
beside parai (3 sing. pres.), pariyanzi, parir, pariyawastati ‘send forth, 
blow, kindle’. It is hardly possible to separate the forms with s from 
Skt. isyatt (V+) ‘sends, spurts out’, which is frequently compounded 
with pra. Possibly the epic aorist prazsit continues an earlier *prazs, 
which could be identified with Hittite parazs [prais]. The etymology 
involves the assumption that Skt. zs ‘send’ contains a formative s 
appended to a root 7 (IE ez), and this could scarcely be other than the 
root z (IE ez) ‘go’, but in a causative sense. We must also derive Hittite 
parat ‘sends forth’ from IH **pro+ei, which makes no difficulty as far 
as this form is concerned. The last three forms listed above are prob- 
ably analogical: daz ‘places’: tiyanzi: ter = para: pariyanzi: parer. The 
aoristic meaning is apparent in our Hittite s-forms and in Skt., but no 
less in the Hittite forms without s. 

The same root in composition with the verbal prefix pe- yields the 
common Hittite verb paz- ‘give’. Friedrich, ZA NF 2.164;, noted the 
similarity of the two verbs in conjugation, and this is shown in Table I. 
Their meanings obviously favor the identification; if we start with 
**e; ‘cause to move’, **pro-ei- will mean ‘send forth’ and **bhe-e7* will 
mean ‘cause to move with one, give with one’s own hand’. As we have 
just seen, the root **ez ‘cause to go’ must be identified with the root 
**e7 ‘go’. Since the latter appears in Hittite pazzzi ‘goes’, this and paz 
‘gives’ consist of the same prefix and the same root; their difference in 
form is chiefly due to the fact that paz- ‘give’ belongs to the hi-conjuga- 
tion, while pai- ‘go’ belongs to the mz-conjugation.5 This differentia- 
tion runs counter to the tendency of certain verbs in IE to give the 
present a, transitive meaning and the perfect an intransitive meaning 
(e.g. Gk. tornuc: éornxa); but transitive perfects are not rare in IE, and 


‘ For this prefix, for IH **bhe-ei-ti> Hittite paizzi, and for the conjugation of 
the Hittite verb, see Lana. 7. 1-13. 

5 This does not explain all the differences of form, however. Since the two 
conjugations are alike in the plural, we might expect the twe verbs to be indis- 
tinguishable there. Possibly their divergent meaning led to a secondary differ- 
entiation of form; paimi ‘I go’ induced a new pl. paiweni ‘we go’ in place of 
phonologically regular *peweni from **bhe-iyen and on the other hand all forms 
with suffix s were appropriated by pai- ‘give’. 
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transitive verbs of the hz-conjugation are common in Hittite. At any 
rate, pai- ‘give’ is clearly transitive and quite as clearly it goes accord- 
ing to the hi-conjugation. Our present suggestion does not add to the 
difficulty. 

Table I shows that many forms of pai- ‘give’ contain the formative s 
that we have found in parai- ‘send forth’ and in IE ezs-. The stem-form 
pais- results regularly from **bhe-ezs-; and pes- is the regular develop- 
ment of **bhe-is-, but in the singular at least one would expect either 
full or lengthened grade of the root. No doubt peszt, pesta, at any rate, 


TABLE I 


pai-‘give’ parai-‘send forth’ 
pebhi 

paitti, paisti, pesti 

pai, peszi parai 
piyaweni 

pesteni paraisteni 
peyanzi, pianzi pariyanzi 
pehhun 

paitta, paista, pesta 

pais, pesta parais 
piyawen 

pesten 

peyer, per, piyer parir 

pai 

paisten 

peyandu 

Midd. Pret. 1 pl. pariyawastati 


pl. 


Imper. 
pl. 


2 
3 
= 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 


are analogical forms. On the variation between ais and es in general, 
see below, p. 130. 

The rare stem seen in lukkesta ‘it grew light’ had better be discussed 
here, since it cannot be regarded as the preterit of a hi-conjugation verb. 
Related forms without suffix s are lukzi and lukkizzi ‘kindles’ and the 
middle lukta or lukkatta ‘day dawns’. Hittite lukkesta may be identified 
except for voice with the Skt. aorist middle arocista (B+) ‘shone’. 

Many Hittite verbs with suffix s cannot be connected with recorded 
IE formsins. A number of these clearly represent a secondary develop- 


6 Cf. the doubtful imperative lukkesdu, on which see Friedrich, ZA NF 5. 49 f. 
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ment in Hittite, but some of them are probably inherited and the whole 
category is distinguished by the inceptive meaning, which is character- 
istic of the Greek aorist of verbs denoting a state or condition.’ 

A peculiarly clear case is presented by the pair ki- (3 sing. kitta, 
kittart) ‘lie’ and kis- (3 sing. kisa, kisari) ‘become’. Both verbs are 
found also with reduplication; e.g. 3 sing. imperative kikkittaru from ki- 
and 3 sing. pres. kikkistari from kis-. 

There is no doubt that papriszi, papraszi (KUB 13.3.2.17,3.31,32) 
means ‘is found guilty’, although Friedrich’ translates ‘ist unrein’. The 
passages run as follows: (2.16) nusmas [D-i maniyahmi nu kuis parku- 
eszi (17) nas LUGAL-as IR-is kuis papriszima (18) nanzan LUGAL-us 
UL ilaliyami, ‘I shall entrust you to the river, and whoever is found 
innocent shall be the king’s servant; but whoever is found guilty, I, the 
king, do not desire him’; (3.31) manas papraszima nuwaras ak[u] (32) nu 
'Zuliyas hapa pait nas pa[prastal], ‘if, however, he is found guilty, let 
him die. And Zuliyas entered hapa (i.e. some sort of an ordeal), and 
was found guilty’. The variation in spelling (once pa-ap-ra-as-zi and 
once pa-ap-ri-is-zi) suggests that we should read [paprstsi]. Original 
r is usually represented in the Hittite documents by written ar; but 
in this word the insertion of a before r would not have obviated the 
necessity of writing a non-phonetic vowel in the consonant group rsz. 
Without suffix s and without the aoristic meaning we have the verbal 
noun papratar ‘sin, guilt’, paprizzi ‘sins’ (Code 1 §25), and papritta 
‘sinned’ (2 BoTU 10 y 18). 

There is little doubt about the inceptive force of the suffix in dukkiszi 
[dukstsi] or [dukestsi] beside tukka (3 sing. tukkari, pret. tukkat), although 
the precise meaning of the verbs is not clear. The passage in KUB 
5.6.2.57 ff. seems to be an account of how two foreign deities permitted 
themselves to be worshipped by the Hittite king. The sentence in 
which our verb occurs runs thus: (59) nu apedas GIM-an aniur JNA 
UD. 3. KAM (60) ANA DINGIR. LIM °®"Ahhiyawayakan DINGIR. 
LUM ®Lazpaya UD. 3. KAM QATAMMA-pet (61) dukkiszi, ‘as 
their ceremony (i.e. the ceremony of the gods of the king) < is per- 
formed > for three days, just so for three days it shall be performed 
(i.e. shall henceforth be performed) for the god of Ahhiyawa and the 
god of Lazpa.’ The verb without suffix s is commonly used with a 


7 See Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses 16, §55. 
8 Altorientalische Studien Bruno Meissner zum Sechzigsten Geburtstag Gewid- 


met 1. 46-50. 
* See especially Friedrich, Vert. 2. 150; Forrer, K1F 1. 261; Mudge, Lana. 7. 253. 
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negative, and the phrase natta tukkari means ‘it makes no difference’; 
but once tukkat occurs without a negative. KBo. 4.12.1.15 ff.:2° nu 
‘Middannamuwwan 'NIR. GAL-is (16) SES. YA kanesta nan para 
huittiyat (17) nussi "®"Hattusan pesta ammellassi assul (18) tukkat, 
‘and Muwatallis, my brother, favored Middannamuwwas, and advanced 
him, and gave him Hattusas. And my favor also belonged to him.’ 
Whatever the precise meaning of the final verb it cannot be inceptive; 
for we know that the speaker, Hattusilis, believed that Middannamuw- 
was had long ago cured him of a serious disease, and his kind feelings 
for the man must have begun then if not before." 

In a fairly large group of words the suffix es denotes the beginning of 
a state. In many instances an adjective (usually an 7-stem) with 
corresponding form and meaning is quotable; e.g., nakkis ‘heavy’: nak- 
keszt ‘becomes heavy’, and Gétze!? very plausibly concluded that the 
verbs were denominative. The IE languages, however, show no such 
denominative type, and we must therefore look for a possible source of 
its independent development in Hittite. 

It is noteworthy that a large proportion of the verbs in question have 
beside them other verbs which lack both the s-suffix and the inceptive 
meaning. In the following list I set down the verb with suffix es, then 
the verb or verbs or verbal noun without the suffix, and finally the ad- 
jective if there is one. In case the adjective shows a variation in stem, 
I cite only the 7-stem: hattules- (pret. hattulista) ‘become well’: hattulatar 
‘health’; hatukes- (hatukiszi) ‘become terrible’: hatugatar ‘terror’, hatu- 
gaes (pl.) ‘frightful’; idalawes- (idalaweszi) ‘become bad’: idalawanni 
‘for injury’, idalawah- ‘injure’, idalus ‘bad’; kallares-(kallareszt) ‘become 
bad’: kallaranni ‘for harm’, kallar ‘bad’; kartimmes- (pret. kartimmesta) 
‘become angry’: kartimmiya- ‘be angry’; maninkuwes- (3 pl. maninku- 
wessanzi) ‘become short’: maninkuwanza ‘near’; nakkes- (nakkeszi) 
‘become heavy’: nakkiyatar ‘weight’, nakkiyah- ‘make heavy’, nakkis 
‘heavy’; parkuwes- (parkueszi) ‘become pure, be acquitted’: parkuwanzi 
‘are pure’, parkuiyatat ‘was pure’, parkuyatar ‘purification’, parkuis 
‘pure’; salles- (salleszi) ‘become great’: sallanu- ‘make great’, sallis 
‘great’; sulles- (sulleszi) ‘start a quarrel’: sulliya- ‘quarrel’," sullis ‘a 


10 Cf. Gétze, Hatt. 42 f. 

11 Correct the definition of tukka- in my Glossary accordingly. 

2 Hatt. 69, 94, K1F 1. 181, 240. 

18 Gdtze, Hatt. 29. 69, translates the latter word ‘Streit (gegen mich) begannst 
du’; but the ides, of priority comes entirely from the context. Gdétze, gives the 
meaning as ‘streiten’ in his word index and in his commentary on the passage. 
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quarrel’; dankues (MI-iszi) ‘become dark’: dankui ‘is dark’, dankuis 
‘dark’; duddumes- (imperat. duddummisdu) ‘become deaf’: duddummi- 
yanza ‘deaf’ ; wantes- (wanteszi) ‘become warm’: wantais ‘was warm’. 

In some of these words the suffix es may be equated with the Skt. 
zs-aorist. Thus wanteszi: wantais = tarnesta: tarnai“ = Skt. akdnisam: 
cakana (perfect). More frequently the verb corresponding to the in- 
ceptive in es ends in zya, and where the etymology is clear the zya-verb 
is denominative. The IE languages do not suggest any way in which 
denominatives in iya (<7zo) could serve as a basis for deverbatives in es, 
but the pairs cited above, of which we may take kartimmesta ‘he became 
angry’: kartimmiyanun ‘I was angry’ as the type, certainly suggest some 
such relationship. The usual orthography of these verbs is kar-tim-mi-e- 
es-ta, na-ak-ki-e-es-ta, and this might well be interpreted [kartimiest], 
[nakiest],"° which would justify us in comparing such Gk. forms as 
éxalpnoa beside xaipw from *xapw (cf. Brugmann-Thumb 367). But 
such spellings as ha-du-ki-is-21, ta-an-na-at-te-es-2i, par-ku-e-es-su-un, 
and ta-lu-kis-zi show that we must read es rather than ies: It seems 
probable that the Hittite inceptives in es are in origin deverbative and 
to be connected with the IE s-aorist, but the precise source of the type 
remains obscure. There is little doubt that the suffix gained a denom- 
inative use, but this may have resulted from its association with the 
denominatives in ya-.' 

Whatever one may think of the inceptive verbs in es beside adjectives 
of similar meaning, we have found ample evidence that Hittite inherited 
verbs of the mi-conjugation with formative s and prevailing aoristic 
aspect. That the category is connected with the IE s-aorist is shown 
not only by the meaning but also by several etymologies discussed above 
and finally by striking correspondences in form, some of which have 
been mentioned in passing. Of the four types of the Skt. s-aorist we 
have found the simple s-aorist in arszz ‘runs’, auszi ‘sees’, kikkistari 
‘becomes’, paprszi ‘is found guilty’, praistent ‘you send forth, kindle’, 


4 Qn this pair, see below, p. 126. 

16 This was Gétze’s interpretation in Hatt. 94, 126, but in K1F 1. 181 he writes 
nakkes-. I ought not to have followed his earlier practice in my Glossary. 

16 Verb forms without es are not citable in the following instances: harkes-: 
harkis ‘white’, innarawantes-: innarawanza ‘manly, strong’, makkes-: mekkis 
‘great’, marses-: marsas ‘bad’, miyahuntes-: miyahuwanza ‘old’, tepawes-: tepus 
‘small’, wkturis-: ukturis ‘fixed, firm’. 

Bolling calls my attention to the alternation of stems in s and in? in IE; 
e.g., Gk. xidos : xvit-dverpa, xbdioros; xaddos : Kad\crTos; Lat. munus : munificus. 
Possibly our Hitt. verbs were originally denominative after all. 
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and peszi ‘gives’, the sa-aorist in tekkussami ‘I show’, and perhaps in 
kisari ‘becomes’; the 7s-aorist in kaneszi ‘gets, takes into one’s favor’, 
lukesta ‘it grew light’, damaszi ‘oppresses, shuts in’, and perhaps in 
dukkeszi ‘falls to one’s lot’ (?). It will be observed that Hittite agrees 
with Gk. rather than with Skt. in the character of the vowel before s 
in the ‘is-aorist’ (éayaca but &deca, whereas Skt. shows invariable 7 
<aor7). We shall have occasion below to point out examples of the 
sis-aorist and to note a variation in the vocalism of the radical syllable 
somewhat similar to that of the IE s-aorist. 


II. PRETERITES OF THE hi-cCONJUGATION WITH THIRD SING. IN sia 


Several diphthonal stems of the hi-conjugation show a third sing. 
pret. in sta, the s usually appearing elsewhere in the verb system. Table 
II presents the material for the preterit in final s as well as that with 
which we are immediately concerned. Two facts are obvious at once; 
the third sing. pret. of these verbs usually ends in ais, and the forms in 
s + personal ending are not confined to the third sing. pret. Our 
examination of auszi ‘sees’, peszi ‘gives’, paraisteni ‘you send forth’, and 
other mi-conjugation verbs with suffix s makes it quite clear that austa 
and pesta are properly mi-conjugation preterites; probably the other 
words in the third column of Table II have a similar history. The ques- 
tion raised by the varying vocalism of the radical syllable must be post- 
poned until p. 130. 

The a-stems of the hi-conjugation show a third sing. pret. in sfa. more 
frequently than the diphthongal stems, as is shown in Table III, and, 
on the other hand, s is comparatively rare elsewhere in these verbs. It 
is a reasonable conjecture that here, as in the diphthongal stems, the 
ending sta is an intruder from the mi-conjugation although more firmly 
established. That the syncretism is in part as old as Indo-Hittite is 
indicated by a considerable amount of confusion between perfect and 
aorist in IE. In point of form one may cite pluperfects like Gk. jéea, 
o@dwdea, weroid_ea, and Lat. videram, totonderam, etc. Even more strik- 
ing are second singulars like jéeoda, feta, éonoda, and Lat. vidisti, 
etc., in which the aoristic s is combined with the perfect ending. It is 
impossible to harmonize the Gk. and Lat. evidence in any simple and 
satisfactory way or to connect either set of forms directly with the Skt. 
is-aorist,!7 but the indubitable contamination of perfect and aorist 
forms in both languages is none the less significant. In Skt. and Avestan 


17 See especially Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gramm‘. 339. 
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the 3 pl. ending ur (Av. arg) is found in all perfects and non-thematic 
s-aorists as well as in some other formations, although perfect and 
aorist are generally kept distinct. In point of meaning, the difference 
between perfect and aorist is clear only in Gk. and, to a certain extent, 
in Skt. 

A further indication of the high antiquity of the intrusion of the 
aoristic s into the conjugation of the perfect may perhaps be found in 
the three forms essesta ‘set, prepared’, halzessesta ‘called’, and warressesta 


TABLE II 
3 Sing. Pret. of Diphthongal Stems of the hi-Conjugation 


Present Preterit with- Preterit witht Other forms with 
out t 8 


arai arais 
ubhi auszi,  ausdu, 


ete. 
huwai huwwais 
nai nais naista naisten, nais- 
hut, neshut, 
ete. 
pennai pennis pennista 
unnai unnaista, un- unnis (imper.) 
nesta 
pai pais paista (2.s.), paisti, peszi, etc. 
pesta 
parai parais paraistene 
peddai peddais 
dai dais 
wantais 
zaitti zais 


‘shut in, protected’. The presents corresponding to these preteritse 
all contain the intensive suffix sa,* which forms hi-conjugation verbs 
from verbal stems (essai: eszz ‘sets’, halzessaz: halzai ‘calls’, warressatti: 
warrai ‘shuts in, protects’). These forms bear an obvious resemblance 
to the Skt. sis-aorist, and it may be significant that the s7s-aorist is 
largely confined to roots in @ and 7 (from the IE point of view the latter 


18 See Gitze, Madduwattas 105; Sturtevant, Lana. 7. 171 f. This formation 
cannot be closely identified with the IE desiderative since it forms hi-conjuga- 
tion verbs of a type that represents IH stems in 4 or 6. 
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would be diphthongal stems), while four of the seven Hittite verbs that 
seem to contain the suffix sa (arpasai ‘is unlucky’,” essai ‘sets’, ezzat 
‘eats’, halzessai ‘calls’, karmalassai ‘is crippled’, warressahhun ‘I shut 


TABLE III 
3 Sing. Pret. of a-Stems of the hz-Conjugation 


Present 


essai 
halzessai 


hullai 
huwwartahbhi 
kuennummeni 
iyannai 


maltai 
memai 


memmai 
sannahhi 
sunnai 
dai 
pedai 
udai 
dalahbhi 
tarnai 
wallabhi 
uppabhi 
warressatti 
wastai 
wadahhi 


Preterit with- 
out t 


hullis 
hu(wa)rtas 


iyannes 


maltas 
memas 


memmas 


sunnas, sunnes 
das 

petas 

udas 

dalis 

tarnas 


wastas 
wedas 


Preterit with t 
essesta 


halzessesta 
handantesta 


kuinnesta 


linkesta 


memista 


sannesta 
sunnista 


dalesta 
tarnesta 
ulesta 
uppesta 
walressesta 


zalukesta 


Other forms with 
s 


iyannis (imper.) 


memestin (im- 
per.) 


sunnisten 


talesdu 


in, protected’, wezzaz ‘brings’) are based upon stems in a orin ai. Skt. 
itself presents some evidence for a verb in sa whose 7s-aorist is usually 


19 The verb from which this intensive is derived is not quotable, but we have a 
related noun arpas ‘bad luck’, which is probably an original d-stem (cf. Gk.dyq: 


éaynv, yuh: &piny, etc.). 
and derivatives of it. 


See Walde-Pokorny 1. 183 f. 


IE preserves only the o-stem adjective seen in Lat. orbus 
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classified as a sis-aorist. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar 324 §912 a, com- 
ments on the aorist hdsigam ‘I have left’ as follows: ‘The participle 
hdsamana and the causative hdsayanti (RV) show that has had assumed, 
even at a very early period, the value of a secondary root beside ha 
for other forms than the aorist.’ From the comparative point of view 
one should rather speak of an intensive stem hdsa (originally hdsd), 
from which was derived an 7s-aorist hdsisam. 


III. PRETERITES OF THE hi-cONJUGATION WITH THIRD SING. IN 8 


Tables II and III give the third sing. preterites in final s from diph- 
thongal stems and from a-stems of the hi-conjugation. We have also 


TABLE IV 


3 Sing. Pret. of Consonant Stems of the hi-Conjugation 


Present Preterit 
aki aggas, akkis 
ari aras 
isiyabhi isihhis 

iskunahhis 
istappi istappas 
kakweni kakuis 
karapi karipas 
maniyabhi maniyabhis 
sakki sakkis 
sipanti sippandas 
waki wakas 
wakkari wakkares 


forms of this type from consonant stems, and these are presented in 
Table IV. Since the s is added directly to the stem if this ends in a 
vowel (Tables II and III), one would expect the s to be added to con- 
sonant stems also without the intervention of a vowel, and so it is 
reasonable to assume that the vowel which appears before final s in 
Table IV is merely a graphic device made necessary by the inability of 
cuneiform writing to represent a final consonant group. The variation 
between a, 7, and e in the forms recorded supports the hypothesis, and 
especial importance attaches to the double orthography of the preterit 
of aki ‘dies’ (a-ak-ki-is in KBo. 6. 2. 4. 3, but ag-ga-as in VBoT 1. 24). 
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As all these forms are rare, it is not strange that I have failed to find 
other inconsistencies in the spelling of one and the same form.”° 

The preterites in ais (Table II) correspond to IE 's-aorists with length- 
ened grade, as is shown by the identity of Hittite nas ‘led, turned’ with 
the Skt. aorist stem nazs (anaisit, nais, nait B, S) ‘led’. Possibly parazs 
goes in the same way with Skt. prazsit (see above p. 121). No doubt 
some Hittite forms of this type are analogical. In particular peddais 
‘fled, flew’ has an imperative peda (KBo. 5. 4. 2. 48), which would nor- 
mally imply a preterit ped(d)as, and the ablaut base **petd is established 
by Dor. érray and other forms. 

It would be as easy to identify naista [naist] as nats with Skt. nazs, 
and indeed most scholars will perhaps continue to assume IE*néist as 
the immediate source of the Skt. third sing. in spite of the Hittite form 
without personal ending. But three facts about the Hittite evidence 
indicate that the original form was **néis. (1) It is evident from 
Table II that nazis is the typical third sing. pret. of diphthongal stems. 
(2) It is nats, not naista, that corresponds with the preterites like 
memas and aras of Tables III and IV. (3) If nazis and -nesta represent 
inherited types, naista is easily explained as a contamination, but it 
would not be easy to account for nais as an analogical creation. It 
follows that austa also is a secondary development on the basis of an 
inherited preterit *aus from IH **dus (ablaut base ayes). 

Since the Skt. s-aorist shows lengthened grade of roots with original 
medial e before a single consonant as well as in those with final diph- 
thong, we may expect lengthened grade of the radical vowel in the 
preterites of Table IV; that is, we should look for something like Skt. 
avaksam = Lat. véz7. I should interpret ka-ri-pa-as ‘he ate’ (of animals) 
as [kreps], and derive it from IH**ghrébh-s. The corresponding present, 
ka-ra-a-pi is no doubt [krape] from IH **ghrdbhe, whence Skt. jagrabha 
‘seized’. The other preterites of Table IV show assimilation of the 
radical vowel to that of the corresponding present. 

The formation of the preterites in as of Table III is fairly obvious. 
They contain suffix s appended to the full grade of a heavy base (das 
‘took’: IE dé- ‘give’; petas and udas are compounds), to the second full 
grade of a disyllabic heavy base (memas ‘said’ <**memnds : mena 
‘think’, memmas ‘refused’: Gk. yeuévnxa ‘have remained’), or to a stem 
with suffix nd (sunnas, tarnas).* For other words in the list the s may 


20 The alternative is to regard these forms as transfers to the a-class (Table 
III); but if that were the case we should expect to find the ending esta, which is 
common in that class. 

21 See Lana. 7. 167-71. 
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be the suffix mentioned in Lang. 7. 172, or it may be necessary to assume 
analogical creation. The only one of these preterites for which I can 
cite a satisfactory cognate is memas = Gk. éuvnoa, but that, with the 
parallelism of the forms in Tables II and IV, is enough to connect the 
type with the IE s-aorist. 

The comparatively rare formation represented by hullis (2 BoTU 
13. 2. 24), cyannes (2 BoTU 17. 3. 42, KUB 14. 14. 1. 30, 17. 10. 1. 10, 
24. 8. 2. 11), sunnes (KUB 8.80. 15), and dalis (2 BoTU 13 B 2.31) is 
probably due to contamination; swnnes, for example, is a compromise 
between sunnas and sunnesta. The preterites in Tables II, III, and 
IV can then be traced directly or indirectly to two inherited types, 
preterites of mi-conjugation verbs with suffix s and aoristic meaning, 
and third singulars with suffix s and no personal ending. 

Preterites of the second type appear to form an integral part of the 
hi- conjugation as the preterites in sta do not. Before final s we find 
the usual stem form of the verb (nazs: naztti, das: datti, aks: akten), while 
sta is normally preceded by the vowel e no matter what the stem final 
elsewhere in the verb. 

We cannot, however, conclude that s was originally the personal 
ending of the third sing. pret. of the hi-conjugation, even if we should 
disregard the connection of these forms with the IE s-aorist which we 
have observed. It is clear that the preterit of the hi-conjugation is not 
an inherited category. Two of its endings belong in IE to the perfect 
tense; the second sing. ta (datta ‘you took’) corresponds with IE tha 
(Skt. daddtha ‘you gave’), and the third pl. er (memir ‘they said’) to 
the IE r-endings such as Lat. ére (meminére ‘they remember’). The 
Hittite first sing. pret. hun (dahhun ‘I took’) is a contamination of the 
present ending hi and the first pret. wn of the mi-conjugation. In the 
first and second pl. the two conjugations are alike, and so it is easy to 
assume borrowing. Evidently Hittite inherited a single set of forms 
corresponding to the IE perfect, and developed a mechanism for dis- 
tinguishing past and present time under the influence of the mi-con- 
jugation. We have noted the contaminated ending hun of the first sing. 
The second sing. ta was, in the present, changed to t under the combined 
influence of the first sing. hz and the final z of all present forms of the 
mi-conjugation. The third pl. pres. of the mi-conjugation was borrowed 
intact, and the inherited ending er was specialized as a preterit. In first 
and second pl. both conjugations have the same endings, and we can 
scarcely tell from the IE data precisely what was inherited. We have 
already noted that the third sing. preterites in sta come from the mi- 
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conjugation. Clearly the forms with final s cannot by themselves 
establish the hi-conjugation preterit as an original category. 

The hypothesis that IH had only a single set of forms corresponding 
to the Hittite hi-conjugation is confirmed by the secondary character 
of the IE pluperfect. We must conclude that IH was here much closer 
to IE than to Hittite; I propose therefore to call the category under 
discussion the IH perfect system, and to assume for it a meaning similar 
to that of the Gk. perfect. 

With all reserve I suggest that our forms in final s may originally have 
been perfects from s-aorist stems. We know of third singulars originally 
without personal ending elsewhere in the active verb only in Hittite hz- 
conjugation verbs in ai (naz, daz, etc.) and in Aryan perfects in au 
(dadhau, dadau, etc.). Furthermore the lengthened grade, which we 
have found in some of the preterites in s, is at home in the IE perfect. 
I have shown that Hittite naz corresponds to the Skt. perfect nindya 
from the root ni (IE nez). With this goes the whole category of Skt. 
perfects from roots in final 7, u, 7, and in medial a before a single con- 
sonant. I have no hesitation in recognizing perfects with lengthened 
grade in many other IE formations,” but this one type is enough for our 
present purpose. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate on the probable meaning of a perfect 
from an s-aorist stem, but a purely mechanical application of our pre- 
vious conclusions and assumptions would give ‘be in the condition of 
having begun, have well started’. Such a meaning might readily yield 
a Hittite preterite like nazs ‘led, turned’ or an IE s-aorist like Skt. nazis 
‘have led’. 


22 See Lana. 6. 32-4. 

23 See Brugmann, Grund. 22. 3. 433 ff. The frequent assumption that the long 
vowel of Skt. nindya, jagaéma, etc. represents IE 6 is probably a vestige of the 
discredited ‘Brugmann’s law’. It is at least as likely to have been é@ in some 
verbs, as our suggestion requires. 





THE RELATION OF THE LATIN bo-FUTURE TO THE ITALIC 
IMPERFECT 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[From Italo-Celtic *bhu-bhyd-nt, a perfect injunctive, come both the 
Italic imperfect (Osc. fufans Lat. amabam, etc.) and the Irish b-future, 
which differ only in their semantic development. The Lat.-Fal. b- 
future is patterned on the imperfect, amabé:amabam = erdé:eram.]} 


In LanauacE 3. 175 ff. I have advanced the theory that the Italic 
imperfect represented by Osc. fufans and Latin ibam, dabam, amabam, 
and the like, was patterned after a pre-italic reduplicated pluperfect 
*bhu-bhyd-nt for *bhe-bhyd-nt,! which, after suffering phonetic change 
became Italic *fu-fant, Osc. fufans, was re-analyzed so as to find the 
root in *fu-, the original reduplication, and thus the syllable -fa- was 
left as the bearer of the meaning of past time. In my discussion of 
this theory I confined myself to the imperfect with a brief note on the 
f-perfect of Oscan-Umbrian; but, as was pointed out by Manu Leumann, 
Glotta 18.258, I did not consider the relation of the Latin (also Faliscan) 
bo-future. Although at the time the inference to be drawn seemed to me 
obvious, I now recognize various complicating factors which are the 
subject of the present discussion. 

It has been recognized quite widely that the relation of e.g. Lat. 7-bam 
impfct. : 7-bo fut. is completely analogous to that of the corresponding 
forms of esse, which do not show the labial, sc. er-am : er-o. Putting it 
in the form of a proportion, ibam : 7bo = eram : ero. What was the his- 
tory of the two latter forms is also clear: that ero is a short vowel sub- 
junctive of the root *es- ‘be’ (Brugmann Gr.? 2. 3. 528); and that eram 
received its d@ by being patterned after the older JE *bh(u)yam (e.g. 
Leumann, IF 42. 72). Consequéntly, if we know which of the two b- 
tenses in Latin is the earlier, the other is easily derived from it after the 


1 The only reason for using the third person plural as typical here and else- 
where is of course the fact that the solitary occurrence of the formation in Oscan is 
in that person and number. 

2 Prorektoratsrede (1904) 11 f., inaccessible to me. 
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pattern eram : ero. However on this point opinions have differed. 
Thurneysen,? according to Stolz, Lat. Gram‘. 288, declared the bo- 
future to be patterned after the earlier imperfect, whereas, e.g., Walde 
is quoted with approval by Leumann, l.c., to the effect that the bo- 
future is the earlier and that therefore it was the pattern for the im- 
perfect. 

If now we try to find a criterion to determine the relative age of these 
two formations, the first thought that strikes us is that one of the 
two which cannot be explained except by such a proportional analogy is 
evidently the later, whereas the one for which a reasonable explanation 
is at hand must have existed before it. Now Leumann himself in the 
Stolz-Schmalz Latin Grammar 327 admits that the bo-future cannot be 
interpreted, whereas the imperfect in -bam is quite intelligible if we do 
not complicate the question by intrusion of the other formation. It 
would seem that this factor ought to be almost decisive in favor of the 
earlier origin of the imperfect, even if it were necessary as a result to 
deny the connection of the Irish f/b future with the Latin. 

This assumed connection, in fact, is evidently the reason for the 
common assumption of the priority of the bo-future. Old Irish futures 
like léicfid léicfes(s) ‘he will leave’: lécid ‘he leaves’ have such a strange 
resemblance to the Latin dabit, etc., that one is loath to give up the con- 
nection in spite of several difficulties which stand in the way, even 
ignoring the objection just mentioned, which, however, as will be seen, 
is not insurmountable if we modify a little the theories concerning the 
precise nature of this connection. 

The other difficulties may be briefly summarized thus: From the 
point of view of phonology there is the common occurrence of f for the 
expected b (IE bh = Ir.b). Since fis written for b very rarely, and then 
only in later times and for the spirant b (‘leniertes b’), whereas b often 
occurs for older f, it appears that f, which cannot go back directly to 
IE bh, must have been the older sound, cf. Thurneysen, Handb. d. 
Altir. 372. The second difficulty lies in the a-inflection of the Ir. f- 
future (except the conjunct first sing.), so that formally (granting the 
equivalence of Ir. f (b): Lat. b) it corresponds to the Latin imperfect in 
-bam rather than to the future in -bo. The third objection is of minor 
consequence, sc. that the Irish f-future does not occur in any other Cel- 
tic dialect, and the Latin-Faliscan bo-future (Fal. -fo.) does not occur in 
any other Italic dialect, so that if we assume connection, and conse- 
quently Italo-Celtic origin of the formation, it must have been lost in 
all Celtic languages and in Oscan-Umbrian. 
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The first objection was discussed at greater length by Hermann 
Giintert on pages 24 ff. of his article Zur Herkunft und Bildung des 
italischen Imperfects, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akadamie der 
Wissenschaften, Philos.-hist. Classe 1917. He mustered a consider- 
able amount of material to show that in Irish an old aspirate (‘leniertes’) 
b became f after a consonant, and that such instances were numerous 
enough-to account for the analogical transfer of f to other positions where 
it could not have been developed phonetically. This explanation (cf. 
also Leumann, op. cit. 60, and the article of Walde there referred to) 
seems plausible enough for us to grant its possibility at least. 

As to the second objection, Holger Pedersen, Vergleich. Gram. d. 
celt. Spr. 2. 364,: believes it can be shown by the rules of palataliza- 
tion of the labial and by the u-coloring of the conjunct first person sing. 
act. that the Ir. f-future was at first inflected thematically, and there- 
fore like the Lat. -bo, but that its d-inflection was secondary and im- 
ported from the d-subjunctive or d-future. This, however, is merely a 
possibility. In itself it is even more probable that the dominating 4- 
inflection of the f-future was original and that the traces of thematic 
inflection are imported from the thematic reduplicated s-future (see 
Pedersen 355), and this is the opinion of Thurneysen, op. cit. 370, con- 
cerning the conjunct first sing. act. Which of the two opinions we 
accept will depend on what opinion we hold as to the origin of the Ir. 
f-future. If with the Lat. bo-future we trace it back to an Italo-Celtic 
future in -bhé < -bhyd, Pedersen must be right. If we deny the con- 
nection of the Irish and Latin forms, his opinion seems the less plausible 
of the two. 

In view of the weight of authority for it, one would not dare to deny 
altogether the connection between the labial of the futures in Irish and 
Latin, but I shall endeavor to show that by a modification of the opin- 
ion of Pedersen in one particular the identification of the two is not 
inconsistent with the writer’s theory of the Italic imperfect nor the pre- 
sumption of the priority of the Italic imperfect over the Latin bo-future. 
The vital point in this suggestion lies in the answer to the question, 
whether, if we must identify the Lat. b and the Ir. f, the formal identity 
of the Irish f-future with the Italic imperfect represents a real historic 
identity, or whether its semantic identity with the Lat. bo-future does 
so. In view of the recognized inability to explain the latter in any 
other way except by a proportional analogy to the imperfect in -bam 
the answer ought to be easy. The Irish f-future is the same form as the 
Latin-Oscan imperfect in -fa-, -bd-, not the Latin bo-future. 
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Any objections from the semantic point of view are easily disposed of 
by calling the Italo-Celtic pattern form *bhu-bhyd-nt an injunctive of 
the perfect instead of a pluperfect, and by calling attention to the fact 
that injunctives on the one hand had the same meaning as past indic- 
atives, on the other hand were equivalent to volitive subjunctives and 
developed a future meaning, cf. Brugmann, Gr.? 2. 3. 519 ff. This 
*bhu-bhy-dnt happened to become fixed in the sense of a future in Irish, 
but in Italic it developed into a past indicative of the perfect, i.e. a 
pluperfect of the old IE type, which, being different from what is called 
pluperfect in Latin Grammar, in as much as it meant ‘had become and 
therefore were’, became equivalent to the imperfect of ‘to be’. It was 
accidental that the same form crystallized in two different senses in 
Italic and Old Irish. 

Although the difficulties in the way of connecting the Ir. f/b-future 
and the Latin b-tenses can thus plausibly be explained away, yet the 
fact that the disconcerting objections were three in number leaves one 
the impression that the identification rests on none too secure a founda- 
tion. Nevertheless these difficulties are greater in no way when we 
assume the Ir. f/b-future to have a common origin with the formally 
identical Italic imperfect in -bam than with the semantically equivalent 
Lat. bo-future. In one respect® there is even a decided advantage on 
the side of the latter theory, for the fact that the Irish tense is then cor- 
related with the Italic imperfect instead of the purely Latin future 
removes one of the suspicious circumstances mentioned above. By all 
means there is no positive reason for assuming a Latin-Irish bho-future 
after which the Italic imperfect was patterned, and that too in spite of 
the fact that this prehistoric bho-future defies all attempts at explana- 
tion. We are thus squarely on the two horns of a dilemma, both of 
which favor the assumption that the Latin bo-future was later than the 
imperfect in -bam, and was patterned after it. If the similarity between 
the Irish and Latin future tenses is illusive, the priority of the trans- 
parent Italic imperfect over the obscure Latin future is self-evident. If 
this similarity is due to a real historic connection, the assumption of an 


3 The fact that the Lat. bo-future is not formed from verbs of the third nor most 
of the fourth conjugation does not affect the probability of the rival theories 
in either way. The reason for this is that in these conjugations both -d- and -é- 
were available to form the subjunctive on the one hand and the future on the other. 
In the first conjugation -d@- could not be used in either sense because of the indica- 
tive in -d-, and in the second conjugation similarly -é-. There thus was need of 
the new formation only in these conjugations. 
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Italo-Celtic perfect injunctive *bhu-bhyd-nt, which became a past in- 
dicative in Latin and a future in Irish, offers fewer difficulties than the 
older correlation of Latin and Irish futures directly, which leaves the 
whole formation unexplained. Even in this case then the priority of 
the imperfect over the future in Latin offers decidedly fewer difficulties. 
By all means, therefore, we have the right to assume that in Latin the 
imperfect preceded the future, and that the latter was a purely Latin 
development according to the proportion 7bo:ibam = ero: eram or *ezé: 
*ezam at an earlier stage. The only difference the acceptance of the 
latter alternative would make for the history of the Latin imperfect, 
is the necessity of pushing its pattern form *bhu-bhyd-nt back to the 
Italo-Celtic period as a perfect injunctive rather than to the Italic as 


merely a pluperfect indicative. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF GOTHIC kaupatjan 


Epwarp H. SEHRT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


[The word kaupatjan is derived from the Greek xodagifew, probably by 
way of Vulgar Latin colaphizare.] 


The Gothic vocabulary contains a great many words which clearly 
bear the ear-marks of loan-words, e.g. kapillén-capillare, karkara-car- 
cer, lukarn-lucerna, kawtsjo-cautio, més-mésa (Vulgar Latin), aikklésj6- 
éxxdnoia etc.! To be sure, the matter of the ultimate provenience of 
these loan words, especially the Greek, whether coming directly, or 
thru the medium of the Latin, has by no means been settled. Streitberg? 
says: ‘Dass die gotische Bibel an Entlehnungen aus dem Griechischen 
reich ist, kann nicht befremden. Aber so gross deren Zahl ist, iiberall 
handelt es sich um gelehrte Fremdworter, nirgends zeigt sich ein volks- 
tiimliches Geprige. Wo griechische Worter den Eindruck des Volks- 
tiimlichen machen, wie etwa aggilus, atkklésj6, atwaggélj6 u.a., oder 
wie die Namen Makidénja, Asia usw., ist deutlich die Spur rémischer 
Vermittlung zu erkennen’. Jellinek*® asks ‘Aus welcher Sprache stam- 
men diese Worter? Alle sind sowohl lateinisch wie griechisch. Auch 
daimoénareis gehért hierher. Es ist keine got. Ableitung mit Suffix 
-arja- sondern eine leichte Umbildung von da:pordpus oder daemonia- 
rius. Das Wort hatte offenbar vulgiren Klang, deshalb kommt es in 
der Literatur ganz selten vor. Die meisten Worter sind ihrer Herkunft 
nach zweideutig. In Marja ist die Zuriickziehung des Akzents sicher 
got., ebenso ist das 7 von aggilus jedenfalls gotischer Lautersatz fiir e, das 
got. in nachtoniger Silbe nicht vorkam; es bleibt also unsicher, ob Mapia 
oder Maria, &yyedos oder angelus zugrunde liegt. Was die flexivischen 
Erscheinungen betrifft, so kann afwaggélj6 auf ebayyéd wv wie auf vul- 
garlat. evangelio zuriickgefiihrt werden, ebenso atwaggéli; *psalma oder 
*»salmo bleiben gleich auffallig, ob nun Yadyés oder psalmus zugrunde 


1 Cf. Streitberg, Geschichte der indog. Sprachwissenschaft 2. 66ff, 91ff; Jelli- 
nek, Geschichte der Gotischen Sprache, pp. 177ff. 

2 Op. cit. 91. 

3 Op. cit. 188. 
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liegt. Dagegen scheint praifétus auf rpogfrns, nicht auf propheta zu 
deuten; immerhin ist zu erwigen, dass im Lat. auch prophetes vorkommt. 

Altho on the whole I am inclined to agree with Streitberg that the 
Greek loan-words which have come in thru the Latin have a more popu- 
lar stamp than those coming directly from the Greek, I nevertheless 
believe that the statement ‘nirgends zeigt sich ein volkstiimliches 
Geprige’ is too sweeping to say the least, especially because all the 
Gothic words have not as yet been explained. One simply has to glance 
thru Feist’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Gotischen Sprache to 
convince himself of this. Notice the numerous ‘Etymologisch dunkel’. 
Among these words may be not a few that have been so changed struc- 
turally that even their Greek or Latin provenience is not at once appar- 
ent. Such a word is sipéneis ‘uabnrjs’ which Collitz* has clearly shown 
to be derived from Greek oiprovos and sipénjan ‘yabnrebav’ from 
ouuroveityv. To this group I would reckon kaupatjan ‘xodagifew, ohrfei- 
gen’®, Feist calls it an ‘isoliertes und etymologisch dunkles wort’, 
but I think it can without much difficulty be proved to be a loan-word 
from Greek xodagitew® which it translates. Whether it has been bor- 
rowed directly from the Greek or thru the medium of the Latin colaphi- 
zdre is not so clear. The word has in either case been taken from the 
popular speech and such words ‘wirkten nicht als todte Schriftbilder, 
sondern durch den lebendigen Klang der gesprochenen und gehdérten 
Laute’ as W. Schulze’ says. That means they were taken over either 
in the non-classical form or that they were non-existent in it, which ac- 
counts for their late appearance, as in the case of ciprovos (sipdneis) 
which is not found recorded until the time of Ulfilas. 

The Greek verb xodagifew together with the noun xd\agos ‘a box on 
the ear’ goes over into Latin as colaphizére and colaphus, pronounced 
and often spelled colapus.° The middle unaccented vowel was synco- 
pated,!° and we get the form colpus found in the Reichenau Glosses"! 
(ictus-colpus; colafis-colpis). All Romance forms of the word go back to 


‘ Amer. Journ. of Phil. 46. 213-21. 

5 Forms: inf. kaupatjan Mc 14.65; 3. pl. pret. kaupastedun M 26.67; 3. sg. 
opt. pret. kaupastedi K 12.7; part. pret. pl. kaupatidai K 4.11. 

6 Long after the completion of this article, I came upon the note of Leo Meyer, 
Die Gotische Sprache, Berlin 1869: ‘méglicherweise zu gr. xod\ago-.’ 

7 Sitzungsberichte der kénigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften 36. 746. 

8 Cf. Collitz, op. cit. 219. 

° Cf. Grandgent, Vulgar Latin §332. 

10 Thid. §219. 

1 Cf. Foerster und Koschwitz, Altfranz. Ubungsbuch 10, 15. 
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colpu(s)"? (ef. Ital. colpo, Span. golpe, French coup). Syncopation in 
ancient Greek! is practically unknown. Except for a few contested 
cases, the only examples fall under Kretschmer’s law,“ according to 
which an unaccented vowel after a liquid or nasal disappears by dis- 
similation if a similar vowel appears in the preceding syllable, e.g. 
oxopdov-cKxopodov,  TtovOpifw-rovbopifw, MeArivn-Meditivn,  Bepveixn-Bep- 
evixn. Modern Greek dialects'® show regular syncopation of vowels in 
unaccented syllables. How far we are accordingly justified in assum- 
ing the same for Vulgar Greek of the first centuries A.D. it is impossible 
to say. We must not forget that modern Greek has a dynamic accent, 
which had its beginnings in the Vulgar mediaeval Greek. 

The next step in the development is the vocalization of the / as in 
French coup. That this is dialectic in the Romance languages is well 
known. But the change of / to u before consonants also occurs in both 
Greek and Latin. In the former, the Cretan dialect offers quite a few 
examples, e.g. aixav-ddxnv, abya-ddun, aboos-adoos, OebyerPar bed yeo- 
Oa, xavxds:xadxos.° But the extent to which we may assume the 
vocalization of J to win ancient Greek apart from the Cretan dialect is 
well nigh impossible to determine. Hirt dismisses the subject with the 
terse statement, ‘Wieweit es sonst im Griech. vorhanden war, weiss ich 
nicht’. Thumb, Handb. der neug. Volkssprache §31, calls attention to 
the fact that \ and p are completely lost in the modern dialect of Samo- 
thrace. In the mediaeval period, for which our knowledge is unfor- 
tunately extremely meager, we have xavxovAdtop: Lat. calculatori in 
the Edictum Diocletiani 7. 67 (301 A.D.), which is explained as due to 
the Vulgar Latin pronunciation.” Skutsch in Glotta 2. 160 even goes 
so far as to see the beginnings of this vocalization three hundred years 
before Diocletian in the speech of the Romancamp. Cf. his comment on 
Suetonius 42: In castris tiro etiam, tum propter nimiam vini avidita- 
tem pro Tiberio Biberius, pro Claudio Caldius, pro Nerone Mero voca- 
batur. ‘In der Aussprache Caudius wiirde Caldius zu Claudius so gut 
passen wie Biberius zu Tiberius und Mero zu Nero’. Th. Birt in Rhein- 


12 Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Etym. Worterb. 164. 

13 Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm. §52. 

1 Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie 1899. 5f. 

16 Cf. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die Neugriech. Gramm. 341ff. 

16 Cf. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.* §172; Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gramm. 
95-6; H. Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 1. 208. 

17 Cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus d. Vulgl. 2. 494; Meyer-Liibke, Grébers Grund- 
riss 1. 475; Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm.® §101; and especially Voelkel, Sur le 
changement de 1’/ en u, Berl. Franz. Gymn. (1888) 26. 
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isches Museum 52, Ergiinzungsheft 30, quotes the following examples 
for vocalization of the 1 in mediaeval Latin: cautam for caltam in Mss. 
of Apollin. Sidon. carm. 24.61; in the same author, a wavering be- 
tween chariobaudus and chariobaldus, Epist. 7.16; aulium for allwm 
in the Notae Tiron. tb. 104.44; in the Mss. of Virgilius Grammaticus we 
find for pauculis sometimes pa*culis, sometimes palculis; and often cau- 
culus for calculus, e.g., in the Codex Salmas. anthol. 193.3 (Riese); in 
Juvenal’s Ms. 9.40 and 11.132; in the Corp. gl. 3. 198,46 and 63. 
Another example is perhaps caupulus ‘a small ship’ for *calpulus: 
xadrn.8 Altho the dialectic or vulgar change of ol to ou occurs in 
both Greek and Latin, the origin of this particular word (kaupatjan) 
is most likely to be sought in the latter because of the p. Were the 
form borrowed from the Greek, we should in all probability expect f. 

It may now be further assumed that the diphthongal pronunciation 
of the ow was still clearly heard when the word was borrowed. Original 
Indo-European ou was monophthongized to @ in Ionic and Attic 
Greek in the fifth century B.C., in Cretan and Cyprian the diphthongal 
character was retained.“ In Latin also ow was very early changed to 
a.2° If the ow therefore came into Gothic as a diphthong it had to be- 
come au, since short 0, except before r, h, hv, was unknown to Primitive 
Germanic or at least to Gothic. We have here a case of vowel-substi- 
tution as au for ao in Laudeikaia from Aaoédcxia, o(a%) for u in paur- 
p(a)ura from purpura, or unaccented short e in Latin or Greek becom- 
ing 7 as in aggilus from ayyedos or angelus or also of accented short e 
to z in kintus ‘Heller’, if E. Schréder’s derivation from *centus, shortened 
from centenionalis (KZ 53.80ff., 93) is correct. It may be well to men- 
tion here that Bugge, IF 5. 274, tried to derive Gothic kaupatjan from 
Armenian kopem ‘dar delle busse’. In that case we should expect in 
Gothic short a in the radical syllable. I am inclined to believe that the 
words are connected, having come from the same source. The only 
difficulty is the single vowel in Armenian instead of a diphthong. The 
monophthongization of diphthongs is, as far as I was able to ascertain, 
not found in the earliest texts, which are relatively late (end of the 
fifth century A.D.). At any rate the direct provenience of the Gothic 
word from Armenian is hardly possible. 

The next step was to add in the case of the verb (the noun is not 
found) the suitable Gothic ending. Since the Greek word which it 


18 Cf. Walde, Lat. etym. Wérterb. 145. 
19 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb §35. 
30 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz® §42. 
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translates is a denominative in-i fev (xo\agifew) formed after the analogy 
of verbs like é\rifw < édmid-w (mis, édid-os),21 Latin custédid < 
custdd-i6 (custés, custdd-is), the Gothic followed suit with a verb in 
-atjan, corresponding in formation to Greek NOatw (Adds, ABddos), 
Gothic lauhatjan ‘aorparrew’ (*lauhat-: Ags. lézet, liexetu; cf. Aevxds, 
-a50s). This ending -atjan is found also in swég-at-jan ‘otrevafew’. Its 
use becomes rather extensive in Germanic, altho not nearly as much so 
as -ifew and -afew in Greek (cf. Gothic lauhatjan; OHG lougazzen lohaz- 
zen, slagazzen, krockezzen, tallazzen,” etc.; Ags. hléapettan, brodettan, 
halettan, hamettan, dnettan, etc.; ON blakta, heimta, henta, ymta,” etc. 
The Latin ending -izdre™* (colophizadre) is of Greek origin (-itew) and 
becomes quite productive thru Greek loan words as baptizdre in Vulgar 
Latin. The adding of a regular Gothic ending to a Greek word is 
not unusual (cf. liteins ‘évrevécs’ from ATH ‘prayer, supplication’; 
pistikeins,* ‘unverfalscht, echt’ from muorexds ‘trusty, faithful’. Note 
also praufétjan: mpognrebe w and others). Adaptations of Latin endings 
to Gothic may be further seen in Rémdani: Ruméneis: and Latin -drius 
to -dreis (daemoniarius: daimonareis, or is it from Greek da:yorrdpios?). 


21 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb §§365, 373.7. 

22 Cf. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik 2. §§82-84. 

23 Cf. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik 2. 217-9; Kégel, PBB 7. 183; Kluge, Urger- 
manisch §194. 

24 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz® §225. 

25 Grandgent, Vulg. Lat. §33. 

% Streitberg, Got. Bibel? 486. 





SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES 
C. C. Rice 


CaTAWBA COLLEGE 


1. Abarca ‘a kind of footwear of rawhide, covering the sole, the toes 
and most of the foot, and fastened with cords or straps over the instep 
and ankle’.! 

According to a traditional etymology accepted by Diez and advocated 
by Baist?, this word is derived from Basque abarka ‘shoe’. But Schu- 
chardt*® has declared the Basque word a borrowing from the Spanish, 
rejecting Astarloa’s analysis of the Basque word into abar ‘branch’ and 
kia ‘thing’, and deriving the Spanish word from Latin barca ‘boat’. 
The meaning ‘wooden’ assigned by Diez to Basque abar is not confirmed 
by the Basque-Spanish-French dictionary of R. M. de Azkue (Bilbao, 
1905), and appears to rest merely on a doubtful semantic assumption. 
Furthermore, of course, the Spanish word does not designate a wooden 
but a leather shoe. Meyer-Liibke, wavering between the two rival 
etymologies in the second edition* follows Baist in the third, objecting 
to Latin barca for the reason that it will not account for the initial 
syllable of Sp. abarca.’ This phonetic objection is valid; for while 
various Spanish words show an incorporated Arabic article, sometimes 
reduced to a-, as in azote < Ar.(al)saut, one looks in vain for Latin 
words similarly treated. 

I derive abarca from the Sp. verb abarcar ‘to clasp, embrace, contain’ 
or its Latin etymon *abbrachicare. For morphological parallels I refer 
to the scores of similar postverbals indicated by Meyer-Liibke.* The 
closest semantic parallels in his list are alza ‘piece of leather put around 
the last to make the shoe wider’ from alzar ‘to raise’; cerca ‘fence’ from 
cercar ‘surround’; ensancha ‘extention’ from ensanchar ‘to widen’. 


1 Spanish Academy, Diccionario. 

2 Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. 32. 43. 

8 Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. 15. 115. 

4 Rom.Et.Wb.?, index, s. v. 

5 The objection to the transfer of meaning ‘boat’ > ‘clasp-shoe’, adumbrated 
by Meyer-Liibke, will hardly hold in view of northern Italian barka ‘large shoe’ 
(Meyer-Liibke? s.v. barca) and colloquial Sp. lancha ‘clumsy shoe’, lit. ‘boat’. 

6 Rom. Gram. 2.445. 
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Abarca thus meant originally ‘that which clasps, embraces, contains’ 
the foot, as distinguisht from common sandals, which consist of a sole 
strapt to the foot. Another morphological and semantic parallel may 
be seen in English Ozford tie ‘a low shoe laced or tied over the instep’. 

2. Ciscar, familiar, transitive ‘to dirty anything’, reflexive, ‘to loosen 
or evacuate the bowels’ has not yet been etymologized by lexicogra- 
phers. It seems to be connected with Sp. cisco ‘fine coal’, figurative 
and familiar, ‘uproar, row, hubbub’. 

I believe cisco to be a postverbal derivative with the original meaning 
‘dirt’; ciscarse to be derived from *phigsicare sé ‘to doctor oneself’, 
this giving readily the meaning ‘to loosen or evacuate the bowels’, 
which I take to be the original meaning of the verb. In OS, fisico 
means ‘physician’ and the noun maestro is accompanied by the verb 
amaestrar ‘to teach’. It is thus plain that *phgsicare sé may naturally 
have developt the meaning ‘to doctor oneself’ in OS. 

In the substitution of c for f in the initial syllable we have a case of 
‘acoustic equivalence’, on which I refer to Menéndez Pidal.’? The 
examples cited by him include vulgar Celipe, Cilomena, zorro for Felipe, 
Filomena, forro, and are followed by ‘etc.’, indicating the commonness of 
the phenomenon. 

3. jOle! ‘an interjection for encouraging and applauding; 2. m. A 
certain Andalusian dance; 3. Tune for this dance.’ 

The derivation of the word from Arabic wallah ‘by God’, indicated in 
the Spanish Academy’s dictionary, may be rejected without discussion 
on phonetic grounds. 

I suggest derivation from Lat. héc illi ‘this for him!’, an interjection 
which may have been used originally in the bull-ring, accompanied by 
the throwing of presents to bull-fighters, which has probably always 
been a common practice. A semantic parallel may be seen in OF o 
il ‘that he (does)’, modern French ouz ‘yes’; OF o el in answer to ques- 
tions with impersonal verbs: pluei? o el ‘Is it raining? Yes.’® 

For the phonology, compare Sp. pero < per hdc, le < illi. That hoc 
had a long vowel in some regions is definitely stated by Grandgent.® 
It is to be assumed that the two vocables developt separately, without 
coalescence in Vulgar Latin. 


7 Gram. hist.? 165 (1929). 
§ Tobler, Vermischte Beitrage 1.1. 
® Vulgar Latin 69. 
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[Through etymological analysis of some Balto-Slavic terms of acoustic 
perceptions, it was possible to offer a comparison of their semantic 
sources, and thus throw light on the origination of ideas, descriptive of 
our sense of hearing, both as to its function and content.] 


1. To hear 


The idea ‘to hear’ is expressed in Slavic with the proper representa- 
tives of the Indo-European root *flu-, *élewe-, which often appears 
here also in its extended forms: *hlu-s-, *klou-s- and *klow-e-s-. In all 
its forms the root is well represented in ‘most Indo-European languages 
with the basic force of sound-perceptions, passing, occasionally, also into 
the terminology of emotions and mental abstractions.!_ Through the 
semantic growth of this root we obtain a related group of terms, such 
as: ‘to hear, listen; mind, obey; word, sound; ear; fame, glory; honor, 
praise’, etc. If the Baltic forms for ‘to hear’ also belong to the same 
Indo-European root, its semantic range will widen out with such notable 
additions as ‘to ask, grant, satisfy; quiet, still; deaf’. This wide scat- 
tering of ideas, projected from their acoustic source, points to a process 
of continuous semantic shading, in the course of which the basic idea 
‘sound’ was considered under the various aspects of its reception. 

Excluding for the moment the Lithuanian klausyti and its cognates, 
we shall consider here the etymological group Lith. slové, Lett. slave, 
Ch&l. etc. slava ‘glory, fame, praise, honor’, as related to Skt. ¢rnomi, 
OIr. cluinim ‘I hear’ and the participial forms such as Skt. ¢ruta-, Av. 
sruta-, Gk. xdvurés, Lat. inclutus ‘famous’, Ir., Welsh cloth ‘fame’, 
OHG, etc. Hlot- ‘fame, famous’, etc. If they are not new formations, 
as maintained by Trautman (BSl Wtb. 307), here belong also ChSIl. 
sluti ‘be called, famed’, Russ. etc. slyt» ‘be reputed, pass for’, and ChSI. 


1 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Spra- 
chen 1. 494f, with refs.; Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch 307ff; Briick- 
ner, Stownik Etymologiczny Jezyka Polskiego 501f; Mihlenbach-Endzelin, 
Latviesu valodas vardnica 3. 920. 
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slytie ‘fame, name’. Yet, the chief acoustic terms in Slavic are supplied 
with the root-increment -s-, and so fall etymologically in line with Skt. 
¢ravas- ‘fame’, Av. sravah-, ChSl., etc. slovo (gen. slovesa) ‘word’, Gk. 
kdéos, Lat. cluor, Olr. cla ‘fame, glory’. The verb ‘hear’ commands 
two such stems, one with the root-vowel -y- (IE -a-), and the other with 
-u- (IE -ou-). So we have ChSLl., ete. slysati, uslysati and slusati, po- 
slugati. ‘hear, listen’, sluche ‘hearing’, etc. It is characteristic of the 
semantic vitality of these words that they became productive of moral, 
religious, and legal terms. Exx: Russ. slugatosja, refl., ‘comply with, 
obey’; podslusivaty ‘eavesdrop, spy’; uslysate ‘hear, grant a prayer’; 
SCr. preslusati, preslusavati ‘take a deposition, question’, etc. 

In distinction from this group of obvious root-connections, there is 
some uncertainty about the etymological relationship of the Baltic 
group consisting of Lith. klausyti ‘hear, listen’, kldusti ‘ask’, klusus 
‘endowed with a good hearing’, klisas ‘deaf’, Lett. kldustt, klausitiés 
‘hear, listen’, kluss ‘quiet, still’, etc. The defiance of the Baltic guttural 
to the assumed palatal of the source-form, is the more conspicuous as 
the other Baltic derivatives of the same root, e.g., Lith. Slové and Lett. 
slave, render properly the Indo-European palatal.2 This phenomenon 
gave rise to a prolonged controversy, and since no attempted disposal 
of the phonetic difficulty proved convincing, Endzelin (LVV 2. 216) de- 
tached this group from the IE *klew-e-s-, and, with reference to Sk. 
camati ‘be still’, nzgamati ‘hear’, connected it with Russ. etc. gluchdé7 
‘deaf’, oglochnut» ‘become deaf’. (Cf. also Briickner, SEJP 145). 

On the other hand, Walde-Pokorny 1. 495, attaches this group to the 
IE *flewes-, in spite of the disagreement of the guttural, which it does 
not seek to explain. For semantic reasons this connection seems to me 
preferable to any other, and the divergence of gutturals should be ex- 
plained by their co-existence in Indo-European. The presence of such 
doublets in Indo-European seems attested by a number of root-agree- 
ments, observed chiefly in Balto-Slavic.? Compare Lith. atslaimas, 
atgleinis ‘front-yard, fore-court’ and atklaimas, klaimas ‘barn’; ChSL., 
etc. pokloniti ‘bow, bend’, and nasloniti ‘lean on’; Lith. kaiikt: ‘howl’ 
and saikti ‘cry, call’; Lith. gaydas ‘pen, hurdle’ and Zdrdas ‘fence, en- 
closure’, Lett. zards ‘woodpile’, Pruss. sardis ‘fence, hedge’; Russ., etc. 


*See Trautmann, BSW 308; Brickner, SEJP 502; Walde-Pokorny VWIS 1. 
495. 

? See Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch 517f, 522f; Brickner, 
SEJP 232f, 238, 500; Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1. 331f, 409, 425, 457, 495, 608, 610, 611, 
622f, 624ff. 
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gorods ‘town’, ogorods ‘garden, enclosure’, and Russ. zorods, Ukrain. 
ozorods ‘barn, enclosure’; Lith. Zelti, Lett. zelf become green’, Lett. 
zelts ‘gold’ and Lith. geltas, gelténas, Lett. dzeltans ‘yellow’; ChSL., ete. 
zeleno ‘green’, zlato ‘gold’, and ChSl., etc. Zlots ‘yellow’, Zlets ‘gall’; 
finally Russ., etc. svéte ‘light’ and cvéta ‘flower, color’. Obviously, the 
co-existence of roots with the palatal and the velar character of the gut- 
tural cannot be disclosed on the evidence of the centum languages. As 
for the satem group, the parallel forms of the Baltic (Lith. Slové and 
klausyti, etc.) should be recognized as representative of Indo-European, 
while Skt. karna- and ¢rutra- ‘ear’ may be taken as additional proof of 
the double existence of this root in the Indo-European. The apparent 
sound-imitating character of the root *kld-, *klewes- brings it closely to 
the type of formations like English babble, gabble, gobble; jabber, jibber, 
Germ. klappern, plappern ‘chatter, prattle’, klatschen, platschen ‘flop, 
pop’; Russ. sury-mury ‘chatter, intrigue’; Hung. csacsog, tere-fere ‘chat- 
ter, jabber’, etc. In all these instances a certain sound-stimulus is 
rendered with its variations. On the strength of this illustration it 
appears probable that the different gutturals in IE *éla-, *klewes- and 
its assumed parallel *kla-, *klewes are reverberating two or more types of 
similar acoustic perceptions conveyed by this root. 

Both the meaning ‘to hear’ and ‘to speak’ develop naturally from an 
onomatopoeia, the first in the sense ‘I get the bang of it’, and the latter as 
‘I bang’, i.e., ‘I cause the sound’. Sometimes the process goes both ways 
in the same root, as we see in the etymological group represented by 
Lith. girdé’tt, Lett. dzirdét ‘hear, listen’, Pruss. pogerdaut ‘talk’, Polabian 
gornit ‘speak’, Lat. garrio ‘jabber’, Goth. grétan ‘weep’, Gk. gpate, 
OHG queran ‘sob’, etc.4 A similar relationship exists between Av. 
gaosaiti ‘he hears’ and Skt. ghosati ‘to sound, announce, call out.” 

To sum up our discussion we may say that the chief Balto-Slavic 
terms for ‘to hear’ are of physical origin, since they employ the sound to 
express its own perception. This is at variance with most Indo-Euro- 
pean terms expressing the same idea, for they all seem to go back to a 


4 The etymologists are divided over the exact membership of the group, but 
they all agree on the sound-imitating character of the root-forms. Cf. Fick, 
Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen‘ 1. 35; Walde-Pok- 
orny, VWIS 1. 5387, 591ff, 605; Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
grecque 103; Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine 393f; 
Leskien, Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen 327; Berneker, SEW 323; Miih- 
lenbach-Endzelin, LVV 1. 552. 

5 See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch 485; Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Woérterbuch der altindischen Sprache 85. 
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mental source, by revealing to us a general activity or state of mind, as 
it becomes aware of the sound-impulse. Such is the case of Lat. audid 
(from *awiz-dio) ‘hear’, an assumed cognate of Gk. aicddvouar ‘feel, 
notice’, Sk. dvi- ‘manifest, notorious’, ChSI., etc. javé ‘manifest, public’, 
etc. Semantic developments in Romance reveal also the mental origi- 
nation of the term ‘to hear’. So in Ital. sentire ‘hear’, a descendant of 
the Latin sentire ‘feel, perceive’, the acoustic force came through an 
intermediate ‘notice, perceive by any one of the five senses’, with final 
restriction to hearing.’ Similarly the French entendre ‘hear, under- 
stand’ reveals the mind both as discerning sound perceptions and as 
forming judgments, a course determined by the Lat. intendere ‘turn to, 
apply’ (Meyer-Liibke 4483). 

Mental origin of the idea ‘to hear’ is shown also in Slavic through 
SCr., Slov. cujem and Bulg, éuvam ‘TI hear’, cognates of SCr. éutak 
‘sensitive’, Russ., etc. Cuvstvo ‘feeling’, Pol., etc. czué ‘feel’, etc., all of 
which are further related to Gk. xoéw ‘notice’, Lat. caveo ‘watch’, Sk. 
kavis ‘seer, poet’, etc. In this case also the acoustic idea originated 
through the restriction of the general sense-perception to the sense of 
hearing. With the introduction of the new term in Southern Slavic, 
the older synonym was not abandoned, for the form slugati ‘listen, 
mind, obey’ was preserved in its original force. Its congener usligati 
became a religious term with the meaning ‘to grant a prayer, comply 
with a request’. 

From the above it appears that the idea ‘to hear’, indicating the aware- 
ness of the mind to a sound-impulse, took its origin from the impulse 
itself, as in IE *hlu-, *klewes-, Lith., ete. girdé’ti, Av. gaosaiti, and prob- 
ably in Hung. hall ‘hear’ (ef. hang ‘sound, voice’). The other source of 
this idea is the narrowing down of the consciousness to a point of irrita- 
tion imparted by the sound. This we saw in SCr., etc. cuti, Ital. sen- 
tire, Fr. entendre, and Lat. audire. While the former process will be 
restricted to the acoustic sensations alone (i.e. onomatopoeia), the latter 
may repeat itself, as each sense-organ communicates its own percepts to 
the mind. 


2. Sound, noise 


The Balto-Slavic terms for ‘sound, noise’ are derived chiefly from 
words meaning ‘to hear, speak’. Coincident with this group is the suffix 
-so-, used in the stem-building of the more important terms for ‘sound’. 


6 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1. 17f; Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch 80; Ernout-Meillet, DELL 82. 

7 See Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 7824. 

8 See above Ital. sentire. 
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This we see in Lith. ga7sas ‘sound, noise, din’, a congener of Lith. 
girdé'ti ‘hear’, gerdas ‘hearing’, Lat. garrio ‘jabber’, Sorbian hrono 
‘speech’, etc.® 

The root of Lith. balsas ‘sound, voice’ re-appears in Lith. bilti ‘begin 
to talk’, bildt: ‘say, talk’, byld ‘speech, pronunciation’, Pruss. billié ‘say, 
speak’, Lett. bilst ‘accost, address’, and in its more remote congeners: 
Sk. bhdsa- ‘speech, talk’, ON belja ‘low, bellow’, Germ. bellen ‘bark’, E. 
bell, etc.1° 

The ChSl., etc. glass ‘sound, voice’ (from *gol-ss) is intimately con- 
nected with ChSl., etc. glagols (from *gol-gols) ‘word, verb’, glagolati 
‘speak, talk’, ON kalla ‘call, say’, Ir. gall ‘swan’, Welsh galw ‘call, 
summon’, etc.!! 

The same principle is present, yet without the stem-extension -so-, 
also in other Balto-Slavic terms for ‘sound’. So Pol. déwiek, ChSL., 
etc. zvqke ‘sound, noise’ are related to ChSl., etc. avono, zvons ‘bell, 
ringing of the bell’, SCr. zveketati, zveckati ‘jingle, rattle’, and Lith. 
Zvénkti ‘to neigh’.! 

Lett. skana ‘sound, voice’ is derived from the same root as skan§ 
‘loud’, skanét ‘to sound, echo, tinkle’, ChSl., etc. steneced ‘puppy’, 
lit. ‘yelper, whiner’. 

ChSL., etc. Sums ‘noise, sound’ is a term of uncertain origin, considered 
by some a congener of Lith. Saiktz ‘cry, call’ and Sdutz ‘shoot, explode’. 
(See Walde-Pokorny 332, with refs.) Because of the disagreement of 
sibilants in Sl. Sum» and Lith. saikt:, the Balto-Slavic origin of the 
former seems to me doubtful. More probably sum» belongs to that 
group of Slavic sound-imitating formations, which reproduce some in- 
distinct sound or noise with the root-syllables: su-, Sus-, Susu, Sor-, Sep-, 
Sop-, Sap-, Sus-, etc. Compare SCr. susnuti, Suskati, Sustati, Pol. szuscieé, 
szustaé ‘rustle, bustle’, SCr. SuSanj ‘noise, rustle’, Russ., etc. septate, 
Sopote ‘whisper’, Russ. Sorochs ‘noise, rustle’, Russ. Susukate ‘whisper’, 


® Cf. Fick, VWIS‘ 1. 35; Briickner, SEJP 144; Berneker, SEW 323; otherwise 
Leskien, Die Bildung der Nomina im Litauischen 595; Ernout-Meillet, DELL 
393f. 

10 Cf. Trautmann, BSW 25; Leskien, BNL 597; Fick, VWIS‘ 1. 92; Walde- 
Pokorny, VWIS 2. 182. 

11 See Berneker, SEW 323; Briickner, SEJP 144; Trautmann, BSW 77; Walde- 
Pokorny, VWIS 1. 538. 

12 Cf. Brickner, SEW 114; Trautmann BSW 374; Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 1. 
642, with refs. 

13 Cf. Miihlenbach-Endzelin, LVV 3. 871f; Briickner, SEJP 543; Miklodié, 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der slavischen Sprachen 342. 
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SCr. Sorati ‘push with foot, pass water’, Bulg. sorkam», sjurte ‘push 
with noise, rustle’, etc. (See Briickner, SEJP 558). 

Apart from ChSl., etc. Sum ‘noise, sound’, the sound-imitating char- 
acter of which cannot be doubted, the Balto-Slavic terms for ‘sound, 
noise’ uniformly show derivation from, or close relationship to the idea 
‘hear, speak, cry’. 


3. Loud 


In expressing the concept ‘loud’ the Balto-Slavic terms elaborate on 
the idea ‘sound, voice’, by extending the noun-stem with an adjective 
suffix with the force ‘full, replete’. 

So Lith. balsus, garstis, Lett. skang, SCr., etc. glasan, Pol. gtogny, etc. 
‘loud’ all describe their idea as ‘rich in sound’. Similar relationship of 
the two ideas we find in Hung. hangos ‘loud’ to hang ‘voice, sound’, 
Lat. sonorus ‘loud’ to sonus ‘sound’, and in Germ. laut, Dutch luid and 
Engl. loud to Germ., etc. Laut ‘sound’, respectively. Among the Slavic 
languages Russian deviates from the above practice, as it derives the 
idea ‘loud’ from that of ‘thunder’, so gromkzj ‘loud’ from groms ‘thunder’, 
literally: ‘thundering’. 

In comparison with the above, we may note the widely differing 
methods of some other Indo-European languages in expressing the idea 
‘loud’. So Gk. oiv gwrp peyadp. or dkeig, Lat. magna or clara cum 
voce, Ital. a voce grande, forte, Ft. d haute voix, haut, and NG dvvarés, 
place the stress on the modifier of the ‘sound, voice’, reflecting the im- 
pression which the sound created in our mind by its volume (power), 
timbre, elevation of tone, or distinctness of enunciation. 


4. Faint 


In opposition to ‘loud’, which is expressed in Balto-Slavic through 
derivation from the idea ‘sound, voice, thunder’, ‘faint’ mirrors the im- 
pression left in the listener by the reduced volume, lower tones, slow 
rhythm, and greater uniformity of the utterance. ‘Faint’ commands a 
larger variety of terms in Balto-Slavic than ‘loud’, and the agreement of 
its semantic sources with those observed in similar formations of other 
Indo-European languages, is almost complete. 

So Lith. lengvis (mostly with balsas ‘voice’) ‘faint, light, easy’ applies 
the physical idea ‘light, easy’ to the acoustic sensations. Likewise in 
SCr. lagano, polako ‘lightly, easily, slowly, faintly’ the physical and 
acoustic ideas interchange. 

Lett. léns ‘slow, faint, soft’ is related to Lith. lénas ‘slow, tame’, 
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ChSL., etc. léne ‘lazy’, Lat. lénis ‘gentle, soft, mild’, ete. On the evi- 
dence of this group, the term ‘faint’ comes frequently from the idea 
‘slow’, which in its turn may alternate with, or derive from ‘soft, gentle’. 
This is further seen in Skt. manda- ‘slow, faint’, OHG liso, Hung. lassan, 
SCr. polako ‘slowly, faintly’, Roum, incet ‘slow, faint’, Lat. leniter 
‘gently, faintly’, Swed. sakta ‘faint, soft, gentle’. 

In ChSl., ete. tichs ‘still, faint’, a congener of Lith. tiesas ‘straight, 
right’, the ‘meaning took the same course of development as in Ital. 
piano ‘straight, even; faint’, pianissimo ‘very faintly’ (Briickner, SEJP 
61). The meanings ‘still, faint’ co-exist also in Gk. jovxos, qpepatos 
and NG ovyavés. 

Lett. kKluss ‘still, faint’ is more intimately connected with Lith. 
kluisas ‘slightly deaf’? and both undoubtedly belong to the etymological 
group represented by Lith. klausyti ‘hear, listen’, kldusti ‘ask’, etc. If 
our connections are right, the meaning here developed contrasts such as 
are found in other terms of sense-perceptions: Lith. sltas ‘hot’, Sdltas 
‘cold’, Lat. caleé ‘be hot, glow’, Lith. Sdlti ‘freeze’; Lat. pruina ‘hoar- 
frost, snow’, priéina ‘burning coal, live coal’, etc. 

In agreement with analogous derivations in other languages, the 
idea ‘weak’ contributed in Slavic, too, some terms for ‘faint’. So Pol. 
slaby ‘weak, faint’, Boh. mdly ‘weak, faint’, Dutch zwak ‘weak, faint’ 
(as in zwak spreken ‘speak faintly ’), Roum. slab ‘weak, faint’ (as in cu 
voce slabé ‘in low voice’), Hung. gyénge ‘weak, faint’, Engl. faint from 
OF r. feint ‘weak, pretended’.'* 

Contrary to Romance and Germanic usage, the concept ‘low’ does 
not supply terms for ‘faint’ in Balto-Slavic. Cf. Swed. med ldg rést; 
NG xapnr4, xaundr} gwvn; Sp. en voz baja, por lo bajo; Ital. a bassa voce; 
Fr. bas, ad voix basse ‘in low voice’. 


14 See Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch? 421; Miihlenbach- 
Endzelin, LVV 2. 237; Trautmann, BSW 157; Kluge, Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache’ 301; Tiktin, Dictionar Rom4n-German 782. 

18 See Walde-Hofmann, LEW 137; Ernout-Meillet, DELL 129; Walde-Pokorny, 
VWIS 1. 429; Ernout-Meillet, DELL 780f; Walde, LEW? 620; Walde-Pokorny, 
VWIS 2. 88. 

16 See W. Skeat, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language 
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Index Aristophaneus. Pp. ix + 275. By O.J. Topp. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 

There is no need to write here of the value of indices in our work, nor 
of the importance of Aristophanes as a document for the history of the 
Greek language, nor of the fact that we have been depending on Cara- 
vella (Oxford, 1822). We have long wanted a modern index based on 
a modern text, and have wanted it badly; we now have a most excellent 
one based on the Oxford text of Hall and Geldart. 

The work has been planned with consideration of the needs of the 
linguist. Its author has not shrunk from the task of recording all the 
instances of 6€é, cai, 6, és, etc., etc., and in so doing has acted with more 
wisdom and unselfishness than have some other makers of indices. 
Compound verbs are rightly placed under the simple verbs, but one 
might wish to have assembled under the prepositions a list of verbs 
compounded with them. Nominal composition is also a matter the 
treatment of which is much to be desired, but regularly omitted in our 
classical indices. Nor have we classical philologians got to the point 
of appreciating the value of reverse indices, tho I am still hoping that 
one will appear for Homer. 

However, one has no right to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and the 
thing to do here is to express our gratitude to the author for the enor- 
mous labor that has gone into the composition of his work. I have 
tested it sufficiently to assure myself that he has executed his plans with 
most painstaking accuracy. What I have found in the way of slips is 
negligible: an inverted letter (120), and the inconsistency of giving 
Jaiuare’ a separate paragraph instead of putting it under daiparcia. 

Linguistic work in Greek has been languishing in this country. Let 
us hope that this valuable tool will give it a new impulse, or in Aristo- 


phanic phraseology: xoxxv, ywdol mediovde. 
G. M. Bourne 


Dictionnaire étymologique de la Langue latine; histoire des mots. 
Pp. xix + 1108. By A. Ernoutand A. Meruuer. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1932. 

We have now the eagerly awaited etymological dictionary of Latin 

152 
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by the two French masters of the subject, Alfred Ernout and Antoine 
Meillet, on which they have been working these many years. It is a 
veritable treasure to those who would know the history of the Latin 
language and of the words which compose it. 

Every article gives the Latin word and its meanings, traced historic- 
ally from its first occurrence down to the latest development, and data 
as to whether the word has survived into Romanic dialects; under it are 
listed the derivatives and the compounds, with their histories; finally, 
a brief pronouncement on the relation of the word to cognates in other 
languages. For the word’s history within Latin, Ernout, we are told 
in the preface, is primarily responsible, and for the comparative material, 
Meillet. 

Thus the volume does not attempt to replace Walde’s Lateinisches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch (2d ed., 1910), nor Hofmann’s revision of 
the same (4 fascicles, out before the end of 1931; the fifth as far as emé 
early in 1932), nor Muller’s Altitalisches Wérterbuch (Gottingen, 1926); 
for the greater part of its space is devoted to the history of the words 
inside Latin itself—which is what most teachers and students of the 
language wish to know. To the scholar in comparative etymology, 
however, the volume is not so satisfactory; for on this side the data 
given are scanty, merely those comparisons which seem to Meillet to 
be convincing, or to have a good chance of being valid, and his attitude 
toward most of the proposed etymological equations is known to be 
very sceptical. Thus the etymologist must still employ Walde-Hof- 
mann, or Muller, if he wishes to weigh the assembled cognates and to 
form his own judgment, and to consult the literature—for Ernout and 
Meillet have been very sparing in giving references. This is of course 
a part of their plan, to give primary material and established etymologies 
only, saving space by omitting secondary literature and equations which 
in their opinion are not convincing. 

We may wonder whether this attitude on etymologies has not been 
too conservative; for no cognates or sources outside Italic (for many of 
these, not even inside Italic) are given for aeger, aemulus, aequus, agea, 
asper, auscult6, bellua, bestia, caespes, caupo, diérectus, exta, fauus (¢ and 
u are used for the consonants as well as for the vowels), febris. These 
examples, like those of later similar lists in this review, have been gath- 
ered at random, and not as result of systematic collection. 

There is a similar conservatism on phonetic equation, as when farcio 
(317) is separated from frequéns, and difficulties are found with the 
velars in flué fluctus (356) and fruor frictus (378). The careful atten- 
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tion to semantics is one of the great merits of the volume, but here also 
scepticism is sometimes carried too far: OHG oster ‘de l’est’ is separated 
from Auster (90) on this ground (the solution is in Walde-Hofmann s.v.); 
caestus (127) is separated from caedé, because caed6 means only ‘cut’— 
but blows cut if they are violent enough; fuimus (383) is equated with 
Skt. dhtimah, OChSI. dymi, etc., but Gk. Odds is held apart because it 
means ‘force vitale, courage’, and is grouped with @iw ‘je m’élance’— 
but to me the shift from ‘smoke’ to ‘soul, courage’ seems not impossible, 
even though an influence of @iw may perhaps be admitted. ‘Smoke’ and 
‘fire’ go together; where there is smoke there is fire, and the use of words 
for ‘fire’ to denote mental activities and emotions is quite general. 
Under reus (824), we read: ‘Le sens de rés est éloigné’, and the opinion 
of the ancients is said to be perhaps a popular etymology; but the reus 
may be the possessor or holder of the res, against the petitor, and vdti reus 
may be one who in now in possession of the thing for which he has 
offered a prayer. Svcius (908) is by Ernout and Meillet associated with 
Skt. sédkhaé ‘companion’, rather than directly with sequor, since a socius 
is not ‘one who follows’, but ‘one who goes with’; but the semantic shift 
seems to me much easier than many which cannot be denied. 

Along with this conservatism in acceptance of etymologies, we find 
many tentative suggestions that words are borrowed from other lan- 
guages, often Mediterranean and non-Indo-European, rather than direct 
heritages from Indo-European antecedents; passage through Etruscan, 
of Greek words especially, is proposed in many instances—this is a field 
to which Ernout has recently given much time. The theory of ‘popu- 
lar words’ is much employed, especially for words containing the a 
vowel. The ‘gemination expressive’ is given as the basis of almost all 
doubled consonants, as in cassus, cippus, cottidié, flamma, Iuppiter, 
nas(s)us, siccus; this last word, by the way, is equated with Av. hikus 
‘dry’, though derivation from “siti-kos to sitis ‘thirst’ lies near at hand. 

The macron over vowels seems to be used at times in a way which 
invites criticism. Thus we find ‘béza (ie. botia)’ (108); ‘Maia (= 
Maizia)’ (551); ‘maialis (= maiidlis)’ (551); ‘maior (mazior)’ (549, 585), 
and both mdiérinus and mazérinus (549), alongside mazordrius and 
maidratus (both sic! 549); ambibaia (40) for both words of this orth- 
ography, although ambibeia is given as an alternative for the second. 
The right printing would omit the macron in all instances before inter- 
vocalic 7; every user of the volume should know without more ado that 
the intervocalic -:- does duty for two sounds, the prior uniting with 
the preceding vowel to form a diphthong, the posterior being the con- 
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sonant beginning the next syllable. In any case, why is fréia ‘truie’ 
(1017) endowed with a breve? 

Monosyllables are handled on the principle that in Latin, as in Ger- 
manic, the vowel of an accented monosyllable is lengthened. This will 
explain nds and v6s; though Avestan né and OChSI. ny also show the 
regular development of an older long vowel. But it seems forcing the 
principle to attribute the length in das, dé (263) to a lengthening of the 
short vowel seen in the rest of the verb, when the origin is certainly from 
*diddsi *diddti, with loss of the reduplication; so also to derive fas (318) 
from earlier *fds, to group it with fériae and féstus, and én (288-9) from 
*en as in enim. Under cor (210), mention is made that the word was 
still ‘cdr, c.-a-d. corr’ in Plautus, but there is no such comment on fel 
and mel, where similar etymological long consonants are to be assumed; 
and pdr (695) and sdl (847) are marked long without hint that parr 
and sall rest upon assimilation of nominative -s to the preceding liquid. 

Among the words for which etymologies are given, there are a num- 
ber in which the judgment of Ernout and Meillet is against that of 
Hofmann or of Walde (the latter, of course, from e- onward). Among 
those which I have noted are arma, back-formation to armdre; cattus, 
from Celtic (not from an African speech) ; cubitus, borrowed from Greek 
instead of the reverse; cunctus (no macron.), from *co-iunctus (not from 
*con-citos) ; déled, to ab-oled ab-oléi (not to lind lat); exsul to the root 
in ambulé (not to solum); gener, praestd (both adverb and verb), pre- 
tium, pibés, rddd, raudus, spatium. These are but samples of the 
differences of interpretation; it would have been impossible for the 
reviewer, with the time at his disposal, to examine every instance. 

But careful examination of several series of consecutive pages shows 
that Ernout and Meillet list a considerably greater number of words 
than does Hofmann. Their explanatory comments, being freed of the 
necessity of ultra-compression in order to list all the literature, are 
commonly clearer and more illuminating than Hofmann’s. And the 
highest praise should be given to the careful histories of the expression 
of ideas, and of the development of the paradigms, given for many 
words and ideas which can be traced back to primitive Indo-European 
times. Among my jottings I find note of the commentary on argentum, 
aurum, auus, basium, cerebrum, ceruus, ciuis, cor, déns, deus, dicé, diés, 
dé and its compounds, edé, emd, e6, ergd, ex, inuided, malus ‘apple-tree’, 
nerd, oculus, saliis, sum, uélum, Venus. For every one of these I am 
personally grateful; some are here included in the list, I must add, which 
are not or cannot be run back to primitive IE times, but the comment is 
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most illuminating. I feel deeply the appropriateness of the sub-head- 
ing ‘Histoire des mots’, on the title-page. 

And now I would turn to a series of comments on individual words; 
my own comment, if not identified by the wording, is placed after a 
colon. Abies, -&tis (5) should be abiés; cf. pariés, -étis (698), but also 
ariés, -étis (68), misprinted for -étis. Aboriginés (6) seems to Ernout- 
Meillet to have too obviously a popular etymology, and.the tentative 
suggestion is made that it may be a deformation of the name of a pre- 
Latin people. Under acus (11), we find that the authors believe in a 
variation between voiceless non-aspirate and voiceless aspirate, the 
latter being a popular or technical form and not remaining distinct in 
Latin. The first part of peregri (22) is taken as *pero- ‘distant’, seen in 
Oscan perum ‘without’ and Skt. para- ‘distant’. Umb. arsir is equated 
with Latin alius (33 inf.). Derivation of anhélé (50) from *an-ansla- 
is denied. The second element in aperz6 and operié (56-7) is said to be 
not *weryd, but *tweryd, asin pariés. Aquilus (62) is said with Nieder- 
mann (not cited) to be derived from aquila ‘eagle’ and not the reverse 
(as Hofmann takes it). Arcessé (65) is taken as desiderative to arced 
in the sense ‘chercher 4 écarter d’un endroit (pour faire venir 4 soi).’ 

That dissyllabic duellum of old Latin was the form which yielded 
bellum (102), seems to me very dubius, despite also Hofmann s.v. and 
Sommer” 222-3; rather dw- yielded b-, and du- remained unchanged, 
bellum and duellum representing the two initial groups—as Ernout and 
Meillet seem to recognize in the distinction of bis from *dwis and duo 
from *duwé (105). Bés (104), ‘les formes des noms des multiples de |’as 
ne s’expliquent pas bien dans le détail’: but for bés there is a satisfac- 
tory explanation in Hofmann s.v., qualified in my review AJP 52. 85. 
For bucca (115) an origin from Celtic is hesitatingly suggested; Hofmann 
makes no such suggestion. Cddiiceus (123) from Doric xapuxeiov of 
course, but the variation from r to d is attributed to the nearness of old 
Latin d to r in the intervocalic position: but any change was always in 
the other direction, from d tor. Hofmann s.v. accepts Ernout’s sugges- 
tion of Etruscan mediation, not mentioned in the volume under review. 
But I still do not see why a popular etymology may not have been re- 
sponsible (citations in Hofmann), since ‘with this wand Hermes leads 
the cadiici to Hades’ (TAPA 41. 9 n.), and Ernout-Meillet admit a 
popular etymology in cadamitds for calamitds (128). The denial of a 
diminutive formation in calculus (134) for semantic reasons leads only 
to greater difficulties. Cawpd (160) is said to be a popular word of 
obscure etymology: derivation from a Mediterranean source of Greek 
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xamndos, through Etruscan mediation, though accepted by Hofmann 
with some reserve, seems satisfactory. 

For cénsul (206), four possibilities are mentioned, without expression 
of preference, a back-formation from consulé, for which no derivation is 
given (207); from the root of seded, in *consodés; from the root of salid 
as a religious term, cf. Salidrés; from the root in cénseé, in the o ablaut- 
grade: Hofmann’s preference, from the root sel- ‘grasp’, as in Greek 
éX\e7v, is not mentioned. Cornu (213) is admitted to have @ in the poets, 
but one cannot discover from the article how Ernout-Meillet would 
derive the length. Crédé (220) is said to have as first element a primi- 
tive IE *kret-: why the voiceless stop, is not clear to me, since *kred 
can be united with Latin cor(d) under the base **kered-. Objection is 
made (232) to Greek xowés from *kom-yos on the ground that there is 
no other example of -o.v- from -omy-: this is excess of caution, and de- 
structive of etymological science, in the face of -aw- from -amy- in 
Baivw and xdatva (to xAayis). Similarly, to deny ciinae (232) from 
*koi-nd-, to xetuar, because the more western branches do not have this 
root, is to argue in a circle; Boisacq, s.v. xeiuar, cites even Latin civis and 
some Celtic cognates, and Hofmann s.v. civis makes the same connection. 
For dignus (247), written without the macron, the testimony of the 
grammarians and of writings with the apex is interpreted to mean that 
the z was close in quality like7, though not possessing the long quantity: 
this is contradicted by the development in Ital. degno, while the 7 in 
Fr. digne may be by learned influence. Under deinde (248), the deriva- 
tion from *dé-inde is left to the imagination, although it is given under 
inde (461) and the shortening of the antevocalic dé is explained under 
dé (244). 

Assumption of a pre-form *deks-teros for dexter (254) makes it impos- 
sible to explain how the k maintained itself; it should have disappeared be- 
fore s + consonant; there is evidence for the -7- in Greek, Gallic, Slavic, 
Avestan, and Sanskrit, at least. On digitus (260), the etymological 
remarks are much less illuminating than those of Hofmann s.v. The 
derivation of discipulus (261) from discé, though attractive at first sight, 
is queer because of the retention of the -sc- present suffix and the non- 
existence of a suffix -p(u)lus, barring duplus and its kin; I prefer Hof- 
mann’s derivation from *dis-capid. Disciplina several times lacks the 
macron on the penultimate 7. Dzisertus (261) is taken as *dis-artus 
‘disposé ou qui dispose avec art’: but the rejected derivation from the 
participle of disserd, by the mamilla-law (so Hofmann), is infinitely 
superior. The derivation of did ‘longtemps’ (262) as a contamination 
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of dit ‘by day’ with *da in didum is a happy combination of two previous 
theories. The argument at the end of the article on diues (262-3) shows 
that diuités may after all be (with Bréal) ‘the heavenly ones’ by origin, 
whence the idea ‘rich’ developed. Diuisus and *diuisdre (263. 7-8) lack 
the macron on the second 7. Under dé (265-6) there is a valuable 
division of the compounds according to derivation from root dé (dé- di- 
é- pro- red- trd-, and prae-ditus) and from root dhé (ab- ad- con- in- ob- 
per- sub-). The existence of *rowestikos, pre-form of risticus, is called 
into question, and the origin of domesticus (270-1) is thereby made 
troublesome: this seems excess of scepticism. The popular connection 
of dorsum (272) with deorsum (Paul. Fest. 69. 3 M.) is accepted as 
preferable to any other which has been proposed. Under diidum (275) 
it would be desirable to stress the existence of Skt. and Av. dié-ra- 
‘distant (in space)’, since time and space ideas run parallel. The 
generalized form duwmuir (278) is taken as coming from the gen. pl.; 
but the influence of centumvir, with its invariable numeral, might well 
have been admitted. Under elementum (285) no mention is made that 
it may be a doublet of alimentum, with reciprocal vowel assimilation; but 
origin from LMN or from *elepantum ‘ivory (letter)’ is disapproved, 
and borrowing suggested, though no possible source is mentioned. 
Enim (289) is said to be from *enem, with -im because of the ‘accessory’ 
character of the word, cf. in-decim to decem: but Meillet in his Innova- 
tions de la Décl. latine argued that -7m became -em by regular phonetic 
process in final syllables. Etiam (298) is said to be from *etz, the original 
form of et, + iam; but quoniam (808) is said to be from *quom + iam, 
with ‘vocalisation du yod de iam comme dans etiam’: an inconsistency, 
and why insist on the preservation of the -7 of *etz until the formation 
of etiam? 

Faba (304) is pronounced to have original -b- and not -bh-, because of 
the assimilation in barba from *bhardha; but under barba (99) the lack 
of assimilation in fiber is attributed to the fact that the -b- is not sup- 
ported by an adjacent consonant: neither is it in faba! The truth is 
that assimilation is not one of the phenomena which work with con- 
sistency. For fatigd (321), there is no explanation of the second ele- 
ment, after *fati-, though the remarks vaguely imply agé: it should be 
made clearer. The g in figira (347), from -gh-, is said to be due to the 
following wu: this is a new formulation to me. The 6 in férma (363) 
is attested by the apex and by the Romanic dialects: but it is rather 
only a late development. Ernout-Meillet favor taking the word as a 
borrowing, perhaps from Greek through Etruscan: but derivation from 
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ferié ‘strike’ is quite adequate (so Walde”). The adjectives *form-idus 
and cupidus (364 med.) should lack the macrons. Fir (387) is con- 
sidered to be Greek ¢wp, passing through Etruscan, which accounts for 
the change of 6 to @: but the spirant f seems impossible from a Greek 
¢, in such an early borrowing. In view of @ from 6 in cir < quér, why 
resort to borrowing and Etruscan mediation? Gdza (395) should not 
be marked as having vocalic length; it has only syllabic length, the z 
being a long consonant. On the difficulties involved in geminus (396), 
cf. Fay, Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield 146, who solves them by 
word-contamination. 

Germanus (400) is taken from *germn-dnus: rather it is from *germin- 
dnus, with haplology. Géns (401) is said to be a new form, the older 
formation being represented by ndéid: unconvincing. On geré (403-4), 
Ernout-Meillet reject such connections as have been proposed, not 
mentioning *ge-s- to *age- (Walde’, after Osthoff). Narrd (409) is 
taken as with an ‘expressive gemination’ from ndré, to (g)ndrus: I am 
glad to see that ndrré, with the long vowel before the geminate, is 
discountenanced, despite the Lyons inscription of Claudius. The f of 
Oscan hafiest (422) is called into question, but it is now supported by a 
new Pompeian inscription with haf(éar); for the apparent r instead of s 
in hafiest, see my Text. Crit. of Insc. 23. The meaning of hospes (440-1) 
is called not clear, if it be from *hosti-potis: but it is merely ‘one who 
has a hostis in his power’, which may be either a guest or a host. Pael. 
hospus betrays the original vocalism of the second element. The short 
quantity of the initial syllable of abicié6 and other compounds of iacié 
(445) is said to be caused by the orthography, in which the -ji- was 
represented by a single 7: rather dbici6 represents ab-iaci6 with syncope 
and samprasarana. The present icd (448) is accepted in the face of 
Priscian’s tci6: but it seems to be an invention to fill out the paradigm 
of a perfective verb, the true present being feri6 or percutid. There 
are good discussions of -dem in idem (448-9) and of igndscd (451-2). 
The negative prefix an- in Oscan is said to be the antevocalic form (458.4), 
extended to the anteconsonantal position: good. Enmanon, quoted 
from the Duenos Inscription (457. 21), should be enmanom. Osc. 
anter, Umb. ander is said to have a prothetic a-: hard to believe, when 
ant and ampt (Latin ante and amb-) furnish models for an analogical 
change of the vowel. Jnferus and infula (464; no macrons printed on 
these words) are said to owe their medial f to dialectal borrowing, many 
religious terms being imported into Rome. The medial aw in instauré 
(467; no macrons printed on 7 before ns, 466-8, except on insula) is said 
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to show that the word is not Roman, but borrowed from an unknown 
source, being a technical term: but derivation from *stawerd is possible, 
or recomposition after a lost *staurd, ef. re-stauré (see Walde? s.v. 
restaur6). As -pse is not found outside Italic, and is evidently com- 
pounded (472), why not get the p of ipse from ewm-p-se eam-p-se, 
where the p would be like that in stéimpsi? 

A derivation of littera (528-9) from Greek é:¢6épa via Etruscan is 
favored, though not strongly: while Walde? also adopts this origin, I 
am here inclined to agree with Fr. Muller, Altit. Wrtb. 235, that litera 
precedes littera, and the word comes from the root of lind; note that 
Ernout-Meillet s.v. obliuiscor (660) quote with approval Bréal’s state- 
ment that oblivid is a metaphor borrowed from writing which is effaced. 
The possibility that Jind Liicina (535-6) was ‘Juno of the Grove 
(licus)’, is suggested: attractive. In view of Skt. vrkah, etc., Latin 
lupus (539) is said to rest on *wl"ko-: it seems easier to assume meta- 
thesis of anteconsonantal w] to lu; cf. quattuor and quadru-. The 
article on lympha (544) does not make it clear whether Ernout-Meillet 
trace the word back to Greek viydn or merely admit its influence. 
Mage is said to come regularly from magis (549), by loss of -s. Oscan 
mallom is said to be a doublet of malus (553), with expressive gemina- 
tion: but the form may come from a doublet in -yos, cf. nowus from 
*newos and Gothic niujis from *neuyos. Manubiae (559) is said to be 
of obscure formation: but Vaniéek’s derivation from manus and habed 
seems satisfactory. On maritus (562), Ernout-Meillet seem unduly 
conservative. Under mercés (580), mercenndrius and mercéndrius are 
given, but not mercénnarius: it is very satisfying to be rid of the long 
vowel before the written geminate. The connection of miser (589) with 
maered and maestus is said to be ‘uncertain and without interest’: I 
cannot understand why. 

The connection of multa ‘fine’ (606-7) with mulcé and Greek BAGBn 
is rejected: it is hard to see on what grounds. Nduus (625), older 
gnauus (so spelled, and not gnduos), is derived from *gndwos, to gnésc; 
but under octé (663), where octdwus is derived from *oktdwos, the state- 
ment is made that there is no other example of -dw- from -éw- in Latin. 
But one might cite flduus (352), prduus (769; for semantics, cf. Eng. 
froward), réduus (814). The vowel in the second syllable of cénubium 
(650) is said to be either long or short, on the metrical evidence: it is 
true that such a derivative may be expected to show the zero grade, 
but the analogy of nibé might remake the word to cénibium, and it is 
easier to suppose that this became céniby6 by consonantizing the -7-, 
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where the meter demanded, than that two forms, one with % and the 
other with a, existed side by side. Origin of nwmmus (654) from Greek 
vouryos is denied: but this origin seems satisfactory to me. Again, 
rejection of nintius (655) from *nowo-wentiyos seems undue conserva- 
tism. Under nuz (657), a metathesis of *knud- and *dnuk- will unite 
the Latin and the Germanic; but no mention is made of this. The rela- 
tions of ddi (665) are given very meagerly: I see no reason to reject 
Skutsch’s interpretation as ‘I have smelled, therefore I hate’, to odor, 
which moreover motivates the lack of a present tense. Under opinor 
(670), the only good etymology, as a denominative to *opid *opinis 
with ablaut relations as preserved in Oscan-Umbrian, cf. Ops, opto, etc., 
is mentioned with disapproval. 

For 6ré (680), connection with ds is denied, because the correspondant 
of ds in other languages has furnished no denominative, and Osc. urust 
‘oraverit’ need not be taken as a borrowing from Latin: unconvincing. 
The orthography berbex seems to be preferred under ouzs (683. 42), but 
the caption is weruex (1052). In paene, paenitet, paeniiria (686-7), -ae- 
is preferred as original, against Walde’’s -é-. Pdlor (690) is hesitatingly 
associated with Greek r\avos ‘wandering’: Walde? takes as denomina- 
tive to *pand-sla- to pandé, which is easier. The long quantity of the 
u in paliddtus and paliidamentum (691) is not marked, though the cita- 
tion from Enn. Ann. which proves length is given. Under pandé (693), 
connection with pated is virtually denied; but the variation is admitted 
in the root of pango and paz, s.v. *pacd (685-6). At the end of the 
articles on pangéd (693) and pagus (688), cross-reference is made to 
pax: but it should be to *pacé, since the only caption paz is the inte- 
jection. Under parauerédus (696), reference is made to werédus, which 
is given (1046) as borrowed from Gallic, without further analysis: 
Walde? gives a satisfactory derivation. For pdr(r)icida(s) (698), 
Wackernagel’s connection with Skt. purusa- instead of with Doric 
Greek zads is cited with apparent approval. Pariés (698) is said to be 
sometimes scanned parjés; this consonantizing of the 7 is limited to the 
oblique cases. 

On patera and patina (705), Ernout-Meillet seem clearer to me than 
Walde.2 The verb patré (706) is taken as denominative to pater, in 
view of the ritual meaning of both words: good, as against Walde.? 
There is a good article on pausa (708-9), which is not in Walde.? Peccé 
peccare (709) is said to be apparently from a *pecco-, derivative of pés, 
cf. mancus and manus: they pass over the interesting suggestions of 
E. Miiller-Graupa, Gl. 19. 48 ff., that it is denominative to *pedicum 
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‘gout’, and of Reib, Gl. 8. 85-8, that it is *pedicdre ‘set in stocks’. Under 
pect, Greek rexr& (710. 9) is said to mean ‘je peigne, tords’: but it means 
‘I shear, clip (wool)’, cf. Aristoph. Av. 714, Lys. 685. Pellé (713-4) and 
pulsus are said to come from a stem in -ld-, while pepult and *pultus 
(seen in pultdre) came from a present stem without the dental suffix: 
it is easier to regard pellé as containing an n-suffix, and pulsus as having 
an analogical s. Perendié (720) is explained as peren-dié, the prior ele- 
ment identical with that seen in OP paranam ‘previously’. For the 
paradigm of pés (725), 6 and 6 are said to be original in the nom. and 
ace. sg. respectively, and é in the other cases: I cannot regard the o- 
quality as original except in the second element of compounds. Umbr. 
peiu (737. 2) is said to rest on *pik-yo-: the 7 for 8 < k’ is not explained; 
ef. my suggestion, CP 15. 365. Under planus (739), rejection of (Celtic) 
Mediolanum as ‘in the middle of the plain’ is excess of scepticism. Poena 
(747) is said to have been borrowed from Greek to denote originally 
the punishment inflicted on a slave: borrowed certainly from this source, 
but denoting even in Latin a payment in money, which a slave could 
not make; the idioms show this pecuniary connotation, for the punisher 
was said capere poenam and the punished was said dare or soluere poenam. 
There is virtual rejection of polié (748) as from po- (as in pdnd, porced) 
+ the root of lind, and no etymology at all of pollingé (749): excessive 
caution. 

Populus (752-3) is said to be a difficult word, possibly borrowed from 
Etruscan: yet Ernout-Meillet cite Umb. poplom and Latin mani-pulus, 
and call it a reduplicated form, possibly from the root seen in pellé, or 
from that in pled, or from that in plébés. That it goes with pled (so 
Walde’) seems to me practically certain. Portid (755-6) is said not to 
go with pars, but to start from pré ratidne as a substitute for pré rata 
parte, whence with dissimilative loss of r and syncope of a came por- 
tidne, to which pré was prefixed; the earliest occurrences are only in 
pro portidne: quite convincing. The second element of prédigium 
(776, top) is said to be a76 or agé6 or as in digitus; but under agé (27) its 
derivation from agé is definitely asserted and kinship with a76 is denied. 
For proprius (778), Ernout-Meillet do well in rejecting Wackernagel’s 
*pro-p(a)trios, though Walde? accepts it. The é# in quattuor (798. 8) is 
mentioned as peculiar, but not explained: cf. Lane. 3. 12-4. The ety- 
mology of qued (799) is made clearer than in Walde’, by starting from 
neque itur, with elision, whence a whole paradigm: the presence of e6 
tre in the word might be still more clearly shown by calling attention 
to the fact that the conjugation is qued quire, not qued *quére nor *quid 
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quire. On quercus (799), more cognates might profitably be given; the 
word is interesting. 

Under quinque (804), the o of Oscan-Umb. pompe is spoken of as 
differing from the vocalism of all other languages: it is merely the regular 
Oscan-Umb. development of @ between two kw’s or p’s; cf. Latin 
coquina and popina, the latter borrowed from Oscan, both with original 
é. As to quoius (807), Ernout-Meillet do not inform us whether they 
regard this word as having started in genitival value and acquired the 
adjective function, or vice versa. For re- red- (815), they give no ety- 
mological connections: Brugmann’s *wret, to the root of wert, which 
Walde? accepts, seems good. Reciprocus (815) is said to be from *reco- 
pro-co-s: adjectivizing of *re-que pro-que, as adopted by Walde?, seems 
to me more likely, cf. Eng. to and fro, back and forth. The derivation 
of religid (819) from ligdre ‘bind’ is preferred by Ernout-Meillet: that 
from legere ‘heed’, by Walde.? The formation of Sabini (841) would be 
much clearer if explained with Leumann-Stolz® 225, as *Sabnini, with 
dissimilation. Saltem (850) is said to be of unknown etymology: War- 
ren’s s(z)al(i)tem, accepted by Walde?, seems likely. The kinship of 
sanguis (853) with asser, Skt. dsrk, is denied: perhaps too dogmatically, 
in view of saniés. 

The moot word sincérus (902-3) is explained as originally meaning 
‘of one origin’, from *sem- ‘one’ and a derivative of the root in créscé 
‘grow’. The substantive situs (906) is not divided into two words of 
different origins, but the meaning ‘grime’ is regarded as developed from 
the primitive ‘act of placing, location’. Sollemnis (911) is taken as the 
older form of this word, from Oscan sollo- ‘all’ + amno- ‘circuit’, seen 
in abl. amnGid, ‘qui a lieu le circuit de l’année etant entiérement écoulé’, 
after Bréal, MSL 4.391; Walde? considers sollennis the older form. On 
spés (923), a better article than in Walde.? Stélla (930; macron omitted 
- at head of article) is said to come from “*stél-nd, cf. Gothic statrné for 
the suffix: Walde? prefers *stér-la. Sudsum (950) ‘blackish’ is taken, 
as by others, from *swarsso-, cf. Gm. schwarz: but is rather the old 
writing with single consonant for double, = sudsswm, since there is no 
evidence that the loss of r before ss was attended by lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. Taedet and taeter (970) are separated in meaning 
and in etymology, because Meillet does not believe that -tr- became 
-dr- in Latin: I cannot see that the meanings are divergent, and fail to 
understand the objection to the phonetic formula. Difficulty is found 
in the taking of temperé (981) from tempus: but it is admittedly only a 
semantic difficulty, and most remarkable shifts of meaning occur, the 
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connecting links of which are lost beyond hope of discovery. The same 
applies to the semantic comment on texo (996) and tribus (1014). Simi- 
larly the difficulty in the derivation of temptéd (982) is not insuperable; 
it may be taken as a frequentative to root tem- ‘cut, divide’ (Greek 
Téuvw), seen in tem-p-lum, the -p- being developed as in émptus because 
the m- was retained after the original present or some other derivative. 
The idea of ‘separation, division’ easily passes into ‘test, try’, whence 
‘grasp (with the hand, in order to test)’; from this it became associated 
with tened, tentd. Under tener (987) it is said that no other language 
has a corresponding form: this is too sweeping, since Sab. tereno- and 
other forms very similar are found, and tener may be from this by meta- 
thesis, as Walde’? says. On tignum (997) the commentary is too destruc- 
tive: see Walde? s.v., for constructive comment (after Lidén). 

Under uapor (1031), Ernout-Meillet do not admit direct derivation 
of Latin v- from IE qy-: this is gratifying. Under uds (1033), the vowel 
variation in Umb. wasor ‘vasa’, uesclir ‘vasculis’, is spoken of as difficult 
to reconcile: may not uesclir have been assimilated in vocalism to the 
verb uesticatu ‘libato’? Then all may rest on original d. One and the 
same word is seen in wastus (1033-4) whether meaning ‘waste’ or ‘huge’, 
the latter being the derived meaning: better than Walde?, who divides 
into two words of different etymologies. The adjectival use of aber 
(1034-5) is made secondary to the substantival use: good; Walde? 
creates a wrong impression by giving the adjectival gloss first. On 
uectigalis (1036) the macron is lacking over the second vowel; and 
uectigal should be printed uectigal. For weheméns (1037) the primary 
form is taken to be ué-méns, remade by influence of wehd; Walde? reverses 
this. There is apparently an assumption of original n in uenzd, along- 
side an m form seen in some other languages: unnecessary, since m 
became n before y and ¢ in Italic, as well as in Greek, and the n of uenit 
uenire uénit is an analogical extension. 

For uéscor (1053-4), origin from adj. uéscus ‘ill-fed, hungry’, <*wé-ed- 
skos, is made probable, rather than the reverse: the obscure element is 
that the verb is not a denominative, but an imitation of the -ské type. 
On Vesta (1055) the etymological comment is destructive merely: see 
rather Walde? s.v. For uetus (1057), difficulties are raised in the con- 
nection with Greek ‘year’: but cf. the development of aber, and though 
‘one year does not make old’. cf. the meanings of anndsus, bejahrt, ete. 
For uia (1059), derivation from *weghya is accepted: the Oscan form 
makes a difficulty, cf. Walde? s.v. A macron should be placed on the 7 
of uidulus (1063); cf. Pl. Rud. 963, 982, 988, ete. The prior 7 of wigil 
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(1065), which Ernout-Meillet cannot explain by normal phonetic pro- 
cesses, may be due to assimilation, whence it passed into wiged; see 
Walde*. The prior element of uindex (1067-8) is called obscure, be- 
cause the authors decline to admit an accusative as prior element of a 
compound: but the word vis is anomalous in being a monosyllabic? stem, 
and we may further compare the familiar Plautine operam tibi dtcé, 
and posit a *uim dicé ‘I proclaim violence (to the judge on behalf of 
my client)’, cf. the meaning ‘proclaim, make known’ for dicdre in Lucil. 
ap. Non. 287. 30 M. No macron is placed on the wu of undecim (1082): 
this agrees with the development in Fr. onze, but not with that in Ital. 
undict. As for the -im, Ernout-Meillet suggest an ‘accessory element’, 
comparing enim: this is much less likely than that there is the analogical 
influence of wndecimus. No etymology is given for Volcénus (1085-6): 
but association with liced, with metathesis as in lupus and Skt. vrkah, 
is very probable, cf. Walde?. Under dor (1099), an Oscan Gttiuf acc. 
pl. ‘usus’ is quoted, and remark is made upon the wu instead of a diph- 
thong: in reality the word is Gittiuf, nom. sg., found twice on the Cippus 
Abellanus. Finally, for wzor (1100), an important analysis is made, 
into uc-sor, the second part being identical with that in *swe-sor-> 
soror, and in Skt. fem. t-sr- ‘3’, from *tri-sr-: but the Oscan usurs on 
the Curse of Vibia cannot be taken as acc. pl. ‘uxores’ unless polygamy 
was being charged! 

No two etymologists can be expected to agree on all points; we are 
devoutly grateful to Ernout and Meillet for their work, for their ex- 
position of the development of the word-families in Latin and of their 
semantics, and for the careful pronouncements of their final opinions 
on the remoter connections. Those who wish to weigh the possibilities 
for themselves and reach their own matured judgment will, as Ernout 
and Meillet would be the first to admit, have recourse to other works 
where the literature is given and the various theories are summarized. 

Rouanp G. KENT 


An Irish Version of Innocent III’s De Contemptu Mundi. Pp. 263. 
By the Rev. James A. Geary (Catholic University of America Disser- 
tation) Washington: Catholic University of America, 1931. (Plano- 
printed edition.) 

In his dissertation, the author attempts an exhaustive study of five 
MSS containing Irish translations of Pope Innocent III’s De Contemptu 
Mundi. Following facsimiles of specimen pages from the MSS, is a 
short discussion of the importance of the translation as a document 
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relating to the trend of ascetical theology in Ireland; but, as the author 
notes, the interest of the investigation is linguistic, not theological. 
Geary has tested the interrelationships of the MSS and derives them all 
by successive pairs of copies, according to the old system of grouping 
attributed to Lachmann, from a single original ‘O’. The value of this 
method of attack as a method of establishing a text has long since been 
disputed. But apparently the editor has not made use of his conclu- 
sions for that purpose, since he has been guided in his selection from the 
manuscripts by the measure in which they reveal ‘the original transla- 
tion from the Latin’ (21). He seems to have concluded a priori that 
there was only one original translation from the Latin from which all 
five versions are derived, and that this original ‘O’ was an exact transla- 
tion. It is this imaginary ‘O’ that the composite text would represent. 
The present reviewer is not in sympathy with this method of edition, 
and cannot but feel that a more valuable result would have been 
achieved had the editor chosen one MS, whichever appears to reflect 
best the spoken language of the period (perhaps P?) and had given a 
critical edition of that MS. 

However the most valuable part of Geary’s dissertation is the exhaus- 
tive discussion and comparison of the language of the five MSS. As 
he indicates, the entire aspect of the language is strikingly modern, 
considering the fact that the translations date from well behind the 
conventional terminus of the Middle Irish period. A careful examina- 
tion is made of the use and notation of aspiration and nasalization as 
regards the agreement with Middle or Modern Irish. One may con- 
clude that the situation is that generally found in late Middle Irish. 
The same is true of the notation of the ‘slender’ and ‘broad’ quality of 
the consonants, the fluctuation of e and 7 for Modern final e and of the 
varying notation of the voiced explosives b, d, g. If, however, in these 
respects the language may reflect a more archaic period, yet as regards 
the morphology of both noun and verb it is distinctly modern. Geary’s 
treatment of the verbal forms is quite complete and is a valuable con- 
tribution to a complicated chapter in Irish historical grammar. 

Following the text (49-122) are the variants and notes accompanied 
by an English translation with notes, a glossary of forms deviating from 
modern usage (based on Dinneen?), and a list of proper names and Latin 
words used in the text. 

The dissertation is one of the most important American contributions 
to Celtic linguistics and philology, and is to be welcomed with no in- 
considerable pleasure. It is to be hoped that the grammatical material 
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at least, accompanied by a critical edition of one of the MSS, as suggested 


above, may be eventually set in type. 
Geo. S. LANE 


Afrikaanse Fonetiek. Pp. xii + 240. By T. H. Lz Rovx and P. 
De Viuurers Pienaar. Juta & Ko., Kaapstad and Johannesburg, 
1927. 

The initiation of the South African Dutch teacher to phonetic science 
is the main objective of this work. It is, however, also expected to 
serve as a key to scientific dialectal research in South-Africa, and the 
linguist in general is given an opportunity to acquaint himself with 
some of the many interesting features of Afrikander speech. But it is 
the primary pedagogical aim which has given the book its form and 
arrangement. It is only natural, then, that the authors insist upon 
phonetics being essentially a practical science, although the true phone- 
ticist as well as the linguist, who will readily grant that it may act in 
an auxiliary function, will be reluctant to allow it to be altogether 
stripped of its speculative and self-sufficient character. The textbook- 
like succession of short numbered paragraphs whose contents are given 
the form of clear-cut statements or definitions, is justifiable from the 
same point of view of pedagogical usefulness, but only on condition that 
the scientific accuracy of the information supplied be not sacrificed and 
that the impression of finality be not given to all sorts of accounts which 
are highly controversial or insufficiently qualified. 

Those familiar with comparative historical methods will perhaps be 
ready to understand what the authors mean when they say that because 
Afrik. Kerste, Dutch Kers, NHG Kirsche go back to Middle Lat. cerisza, 
it is clear that the letter c in the Latin word must have stood for the 
[k]-sound (§51). But the uninitiated might take this schematic state- 
ment at its face value and conclude that Latin c must also have repres- 
ented an [h]-sound, since words like Dutch haan, HG. Hahn, Dutch 
honderd, HG. hundert etc. may be connected by them with Latin 
canere, centum. The desire of presenting neat and well defined dis- 
tinctions leads the authors more than once to make pronouncements 
which could not stand the test of a closer examination. The critical 
reader will fail to see why the difference between vowel and consonant 
should be essential, while that between explosive and fricative should 
be only gradual (§78, §79). In spite of the reasons advanced for resort- 
ing to a detailed articulatory description of sounds, the reviewer be- 
lieves that such a description is dangerously misleading, unless its 
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relative value is carefully pointed out. To take one example at ran- 
dom: for Afrik. [e:] the lips are said to be about one half inch apart 
(§207), just as if the same sound could not be produced with a distance 
of an inch or more between the two lips. For the description of the 
vowels, no notice is taken of the evidence supplied by X-rays to the 
effect that the same vowel can be and is pronounced by different persons 
with very substantial differences in the arching of the tongue. The 
distinctions made between semi-vowels, semi-consonants, and the less 
prominent elements of diphthongs are presented as if they were quite 
clear, whereas in actual truth phoneticians are not at all at one in regard 
to such matters. A statement to the effect that rising diphthongs are 
only possible if the two vowel elements are more or less of the same 
sonority (§145, II) will be strongly objected to by those who consider 
the French [wa] as a diphthong (cf. Zwaardemaker and Eijkman, Leer- 
boek der Phonetiek 118, 119). Keeping in mind the German diph- 
thong [oy] as in heute, the Dutch [cei] as in luz and [yu] as in the pro- 
nunciation by some individuals of the word nieuw (cf. Zwaardemaker 
154), one finds it difficult to subscribe to the ruling that a so-called 
normal vowel cannot form a diphthong with an abnormal one. Nor 
does it appear so easy, from an articulatory point of view, to distinguish 
an affricate from a succession of two consonants (§§ 532, 535). It is, of 
course, obvious that the feeling of phonetic unity cannot emerge, if the 
two sounds are heterosyllabic, but that does not mean that wherever we 
have an explosive followed by a homorganic fricative in the same syl- 
lable, they form an affricate. I believe that the difference referred to 
here can be given only in terms of socio-psychological interpretation, 
not in terms of articulation. In the German (er) kaut’s [ts] is felt to be 
a consonantal cluster, whereas in Kauz it is interpreted as one phonetic 
unit. In §398 the reason why [p] is not interchanged with [b] in the 
stressed syllable is said to be because in ‘such a position the stop is too 
energetic to allow that change to occur.’ Yet, according to Verner’s law 
voiceless fricatives with equally energetic friction often became voiced 
when the main stress fell on the syllable introduced by the fricative 
concerned. Moreover, in §406 it is pointed out that sometimes [b] > 
[p] in unstressed syllables, which means that the energetic stop is sub- 
stituted for the less energetic one in a position exactly the same as that 
which causes the opposite substitution according to §398. The treat- 
ment of the syllable leaves the reader without any explanation as to 
why e.g. a word like Afrik. kortliks is syllabified [kor-tlaks] (§555) rather 
than [kort-toks], or that the words (hij) kan nie give [ka-ni] rather than 
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[kani] with the syllable boundary falling within the nasal. The mini- 
mum of intensity is presented as a sure criterion for the ascertaining 
of syllabic limits (§866), but no hint is given as to how that minimum 
is to be determined. How unsafe such a criterion is, becomes patent 
when the authors rule that wherever two contiguous consonants are 
placed between vowels, the syllabic limit evidently lies between the two 
(consonants). It is true, the French syllabification of a word like 
a-streindre is recognized, but it is accounted for by emotive and semantic 
reasons (§867) which are claimed to interfere with the phonetic phenom- 
ena. Nor do the authors intimate that the syllabic boundary may 
be found in the midst of the pronunciation of a consonant. I might 
also mention that kymographic speech curves are claimed to give evi- 
dence beyond what they do. That stressed syllables are always longer 
than unstressed ones (§875) is not borne out by the speech-record, nor 
does the reviewer know of any method by which to measure stress or to 
reeognize one vowel from another or from a diphthong by means of the 
kymographic curves (§982). 

Much can certainly be said in favour of the traditional method of 
basing the description and classification of sounds upon articulatory 
facts. But in the book under review the physical and acoustic sides 
of speech-sounds have decidedly not received the share to which they 
are entitled. The resonance-chambers as such are hardly ever referred 
to in the description of sounds (§§131, 155). That these chambers are 
only determined by the position of the tongue, lips, and cheeks (§99), 
to the exclusion of the epiglottis, uvula, soft palate, false vocal chords, 
etc., is contrary to the facts. The larynx as a resonance-chamber is 
not even mentioned. It is not surprising, then, that the quality of 
vowels is said to depend on the relative position of the tongue, palate, 
and lips (§135). Furthermore, the specific vowel-pitch, determined by 
the sympathetically (or independently) vibrating air of the resonators 
(overtones), is not at all clearly distinguished from the pitch of the vowel, 
determined by the frequency of the fundamental (25). Thus, it is said 
that with [i] the vocal chords are more stretched than with [u] (§101), 
while it is evident that [u] pronounced on a high note will require more 
stretching of the vocal chords than [i] uttered on a low note, with the 
understanding, of course, that for the latter vowel higher partials are 
brought out in the resonance-chambers. Likewise in §§ 236, 279, [o:] 
and [¢:] are claimed to be pronounced with a lower pitch (toon) than 
[u:] and [y:]. 


Although the psychological and semasiological aspects of sounds are 
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not systematically considered, they are given recognition in the use of 
the concept of the phoneme. Unfortunately this concept, too, is dis- 
torted by the one-sided articulatory point of view taken by the authors. 
For example, in § 186 the groups of phonemes are opposed to acoustic 
groups, and in §200 [e:] is said to belong acoustically to the [i:]-group, 
but to the [e:|-phoneme. The phoneme is the result of a psychological 
appraisal on the part of the speaking community by means of which the 
sounds of their language are, both articulatorily and acoustically, either 
identified as unimportant varieties of the same sound or differentiated 
as essentially different units of the sound-system. Such units, compris- 
ing a number of unimportant varieties in a given language, are grouped 
and contrasted with each other in the language-system, and are properly 
called phonemes. Hence, articulation cannot be exploited here against 
acoustics, or vice-versa. On the other hand, there does not seem to be 
any justification for asserting that a certain phoneme consists of only 
one member, or of one main member and a small, definite number of 
secondary ones, unless of course we look for phonemes within the 
phonemes. For instance, the [k]-phoneme has not only two members 
in Afrikaans (§476), but in the words [kis], [ky:r], [ke: ta 1], [k¢:s], [kerk], 
[kroeyp], [k ve:k] there are as many members of the [k]-phoneme as there 
are words. It isnot necessary, though, that two sounds be differentiated 
semasiologically, i.e. that they be used in contrasting semantic word-sets, 
in order that they be felt as two distinct phonemes. It may be that 
they are psychologically kept aloof simply because they occur with 
sufficient regularity in different phonetic surroundings. Thus, the 
English [a:] of father is another phoneme than the [x] of hat, although 
their difference does not enjoy much semantic backing. The same could 
be said of the French [e]-phoneme as in é¢é and the [e] as in cette. In 
French, semantic word-differentiation is considerably less frequently 
obtained by the contrast of individual vowels than in English. That 
Afrik. [r] and [R] might be considered as two members of one phoneme is, 
therefore, not due to their difference not being semantically conditioned 
or supported (§721), but to the fact that they are only differentiated 
inasmuch as some people use one and others the other, but in the same 
phonetic surroundings and words. 

The authors are quite outspoken about the methodological necessity 
of cardinal vowels. The reviewer is willing to agree that the use of these 
vowels is one method that may yield satisfactory results. But to dub 
as unscientific the procedure which takes the vowels of the mother 
tongue as starting points for comparison and for the acquisition of 
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foreign sounds (§96), is nothing short of arbitrary dogmatism. As a 
matter of fact there are some serious drawbacks to the use of the 
cardinal-vowel system, and the authors can hardly escape the accusa- 
tion of inconsistency, when in §96 they say that ‘starting out from the 
vowels of the mother tongue is completely unreliable and unscientific’, 
while in §4 we read that ‘wherever possible the study of phonetics must 
begin with the sounds of the mother tongue’, because ‘it is only then 
that one can be entirely sure about the pronunciation of a sound and 
the latter can be repeated as often as required’. 

Here and there the terminology used by the authors is also open to 
criticism. I shall only mention the term ‘abnormal’ for such vowels 
as the front rounded ones, the term ‘guttural’ instead of ‘glottal’ (ep. 
stemband-explosief), ‘abnormal’ explosion instead of ‘faucal’ and 
‘lateral’. 

Finally the bibliography is rather poor, from whatever point of view 
it may be looked at. It does not even do what it promises, since various 
works mentioned in the text are not to be found in the list. 

It is by no means the reviewer’s purpose to belittle the importance 
and value of the contribution made by the authors of Afrikaanse Fone- 
tiek. It must not be forgotten that the work done by them is actually 
pioneer work, since no systematic study of Afrikander sounds had ever 
been made, if we except T. H. Leroux’s own dissertation entitled Beschrij- 
vende Klankleer van het Afrikaans (Leiden, 1910). Many excellent 
qualities of their work could be pointed out, some of which are only the 
reverse side of the above criticisms. The description of the Afrikander 
sounds and their relationships presented by two scholars who are tho- 
roughly familiar with this fascinating offshoot of Dutch is of incontest- 
able significance both for the phoneticist and the linguist. Especial 
credit must be given the writers for the varied and carefully chosen 
phonetic transcription of Afrikander speech. That a book on phonetics 
could be printed by a South-African publishing firm is proof that the 
linguists of that Dominion are given the proper support and cooperation 
so essential for their work. 

Wie L. GRAFF 
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THE Honorary MEmBERS elected at the Richmond meeting have 
accepted election. The following extracts are taken from their letters 
to the Secretary of the Society: 

Miinchen, Jan. 14, 1932. Will you kindly convey to the Linguistic 
Society of America my heartfelt thanks for the honour it has done me in 
electing me one of its honorary members, which I gratefully accept. 
Having for many years taken an active part in the development of 
linguistic studies in the United States, it is a genuine pleasure for me to 
find myself again organically connected with your Society, which is doing 
such admirable and important work in furthering linguistic investiga- 
tions in the broadest sense of the term. I cannot help thinking with 
what satisfaction my honoured teacher, Professor Whitney, would have 
witnessed the steady growth of those studies for which he laid the first 
foundations.—Hanns Oertel. 

Falkenhain, Post Finkenkrug (Germany), January 15th, 1932. Let 
me thank you most heartily for your letter of January 2d. I scarcely 
am able to tell you how proud and honored I feel by the fact that the 
Linguistic Society of America has deemed me worthy of election to 
honorary membership. I gladly and most thankfully accept this honor, 
which will stimulate me to do all in my power to further the connections 
and strengthen the ties by which our nations are connected. The step 
taken by the Society will give me hope in these dark days that common 
culture and common aims will soon overpower that egoism, wrongly 
called national, which has done so much harm for nearly twenty years 
by hindering the natural evolution of real culture. There are really 
aims more needful than national separation and egoism: I mean the 
common brotherhood of mankind. And this aim can be effected only 
by the leading spirits of all nations.—Arthur Ungnad. 

Leiden, Jan. 14, 1932. I was greatly surprised, as I read your kind 
letter, announcing to me my election to honorary membership in the 
Linguistic Society of America. But it was a very agreeable surprise. 
I regard this election as an honour for me, and I accept it with grati- 
tude. I know the Society and its work, I read with great interest each 
new number of LANGuaGE and the other publications of the Society, 
and I am very happy that for the future my relation to the Society will 
be more intimate than before.—N. van Wijk. 
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Rouanp G. KEnt, Secretary of the Linguistic Society, has been ap- 
pointed its official representative to attend the Convention of the Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé of Paris, to be held at Nimes, March 30 to 
April 2. 


Francis R. PREVEDEN has been elected a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and also a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society of New York. 


JAMES R. WaRkE has been appointed to an instructorship in Chinese 
at Harvard University, beginning in September 1932. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS FOR 1932 have been received into 
the Linguistic Society, subsequent to the last published list and up to 
March 11: 


Prof. Allan P. Ball, Convent Ave. and 139th St., New York City. 
(Classical Langs., City College) 

Prof. Gertrude H. Dunham, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(German) 

Mr. Omer M. Lebel, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York City. 
(Romance Langs., City College) 


Prof. Lewis A. Ondis, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. (Romance 
Langs. ) 

Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Latin) 

Prof. Edward L. Thorndyke, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THe Ninta ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LiN@uisTIC SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA will be held at New Haven, December 27 and 28, on the invi- 
tation of Yale University, in conjunction with the Modern Language 
Association of America. Conflict of sessions will be avoided by holding 
three sessions of the Linguistic Society on December 28, leaving the 
next three days for the Modern Language Association exclusively. If 
a fourth session is needed for the reading of the papers of the Linguistic 
Society, it will be held on the evening of December 27. The Executive 
Committee of the Society will meet on December 27. 

This arrangement will enable members to attend the second and third 
days of the meeting of the American Philological Association at Syra- 
cuse, if they are willing to travel by night. 
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THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES announced in March 
its awards of Fellowships and Grants for 1932. The following were 
made to members of the Linguistic Society: 


Fellowships: 

F. M. Carey, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, University of 
California at Los Angeles: Study to be carried on in several Euro- 
pean libraries of manuscripts from the scriptoria of Fleury, Reims, 
and §. Denis. 

M. B. Emeneau, Sterling Fellow and Research Assistant, Yale Uni- 
versity: Research to be carried on at Yale on the several versions 
of the VetalapaficavinSati. 

Cyrus H. Gordon, Fellow of the American School of Oriental Research 
in Baghdad: Research in Iraq on the ethnology of early Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Melville Jacobs, Instructor in Anthropology, University of Washington: 
Work in Washington and Oregon on a grammar and texts of the 
three Kalapuya dialects of western Oregon. 

Joseph J. Raymond, Fellow in Oriental Languages and Literatures, 
Princeton University: A comparative study of the accent in 
DaukSa and the modern Lithuanian accent system, to be carried 
on in Lithuania. (Appointment conditional upon the candidate’s 
receiving the degree of Ph.D. in June, 1932.) 


Leon P. Smith, Instructor in Romance Languages and Literatures, 
University of Chicago: Work in France and England on an edi- 
tion of the Old French romance Partenopeus de Blois. 


Grants of $1000 each: 

Edgar H. Sturtevant, Professor of Linguistics, Yale University: for a 
comparative grammar of the Hittite language. 

Lorenzo D. Turner, Professor of English, Fisk University: for a de- 
scriptive grammar of the Gullah dialect. 


Grants of $300 each: 

Nathanial J. Reich, Professor of Egyptology, Dropsie College: for work 
in Egyptian prosopography of Thebes and Memphis of the Ptole- 
maic and early Roman period. 

Alexander H. Schutz, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University: for editions of (1) the lyrics of Daude de Pradas 
and (2) the Romans dels Auzels Cassadors. 
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PARALLELS TO THE STOPS IN HITTITE 


SterAn EINARSSON 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


[Many languages have their voiceless stops longer than the corresponding 
voiced ones, and no instance of the contrary is known. It is suggested 
that this may be a universal law, and possible interpretations of it are dis- 
cussed. These considerations are offered in explanation of certain ortho- 
graphic habits of Hittite (tt < **t, etc.) which have troubled Sturtevant 
unnecessarily. ] 


In an article entitled ‘The Development of the Stops in Hittite’, 
JAOS 52. 1-12, E. H. Sturtevant offers a proof of the following thesis: 
‘While the original distinction between voiced and voiceless stops was 
not maintained, the original voiceless stops were regularly written 
double, wherever the cuneiform system made this possible, and other 
stops were not’. 

Knowing nothing about Hittite, I can only take Sturtevant’s state- 
ment at its face value, and I have not the slightest doubt that he is 


right as far as the facts are concerned. But he seems to have had some 
trouble with the phonetic explanation of these facts, and here I hope to 
be able to help. 

He writes: 


The phonetic interpretation of Hitt. t¢ from original ¢ is doubtful. Two chief 
possibilities present themselves: tt (dd) was either a long consonant or a fortis. 
In favor of the former alternative may be urged the case of wddar, where there 
seems to be no reason to assume a fortis (although it is of course possible that a 
long consonant developed into a fortis). Again Hitt. presents many instances of 
mm, nn, rr, ll, ss, hh, and on the basis of length, we can bring all of them under 
one rubric, but even so we shall be at a loss to account for the very common zz 
(2 = tz). On the other hand, many languages make voiced stops longer than the 
corresponding unvoiced sounds; the contrary development would be suprising. 
Furthermore such orthographies as harappanzi [harpantzi], karappanzi [kar- 
pantzi], stppanti [spanti], sittar [star], sekkueni [sekweni], taggashi [taksxi], 
zikkizzi [tskitsi], azzikkizzi [atskitsi] indicate that the pronunciation indicated 
by the double writing was not confined to the position between vowels; a long stop 
at the beginning or end of a consonant group is not impossible, but it is less likely 
than a fortis. 
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To begin with I shall point out some facts about the stops in my 
native tongue, Icelandic. From the time it was first put into writing 
it has—like every other Germanic language—shown two sets of stops: 
p, t, k, and b, d, g. I shall not indulge in any speculation as to the 
original value of these stops: to-day p, t, k can be either aspirated as 
in penni, api, op, or unaspirated as in speni, hespa (in some dialects also 
in apt). The b, d, g are to-day as a rule voiceless: bani, pabbi, signa, 
lamb(a) (in lamba b may be voiced in some dialects). The modern 
state of things is thus: p*, p — }, all sounds practically voiceless'; but 
p*, p fortes, b lenis. The difference between p™ and 6b is thus in a 
minimal degree a difference of voice: it is a difference of strength in 
muscular activity, and, as we shall now see, also a difference in length. 

For an intervocalic p* and b I found the lengths 22.2 and 18.5 (in 
1/100 sec.) respectively, and for ¢*:d 21.9:16.0 (Beitrage 55), and so 
on in the overwhelming majority of cases. This difference in length is 
obviously essential, although it is not noticed as such by any Icelandic 
speaker. There are, to be sure, both short and long consonants in 
Icelandic, but in that case the difference in length is greater (lenis: fortis 
= ca. 1:1.29; short:long = ca. 1:1.35, cf. Beitraige 61-2). 

I shall now turn to another modern language. In Finnish 6 is not 
found in native words, and d, g are scarce and have disappeared in some 
dialects. But p, t, k short, and pp, tt, kk long are very common—in 
some dialects the only stops. The latter never occur in the beginning of 
a word, but are intervocal and postconsonantal: pappi, kukka, kirkko; 
pelto, pitid etc. As far as I know 9, t, k are considered to be voiceless, 
but without aspiration. It must be added that the Finns are extremely 
sensitive to differences in length; the rdle which length plays in Finnish 
may be compared to the réle of the accent in a language with free stress 
(as IE supposedly was) or the réle of pitch in a language with different 
tones (as, e.g., Chinese). 

To me the Finnish p, t, k often sounded like b, d, g, and the pp, tt, kk 
like p, t, k. One of the first words I heard was peruna ‘potato’ which to 
me sounded [beruna], similarly kiitos ‘thanks’, was to my ears [gi: dos]. 
But especially striking were cases like Helsinki ‘Helsingfors’, and kirkko 
= Icel. kirkja ‘church’ where I would invariably identify the k with 
my g and the kk with my k. 


1 For a detailed description of the voice phenomena see my Beitrige zur Pho- 
netik der islindischen Sprache 42-3 (Oslo 1927), and A Specimen of Southern 
Icelandic Speech = Skrifter utg. av det Norske Videnskaps Akademi i Oslo. II 
Hist. Filos. Ki. 1930 Nr. 7. 16-17. 
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Let us now compare the length of the Finnish p-pp, t-it, k-kk with that 
of the Icelandic b-p, d-t, g-k. 

Finnish (from J. Laurosela, Foneetinen tutkimus Eteli-pohjanmaan 

murteesta 117 [Helsinki 1922]) 
piltkka? 23.3 piltkat 9.7 
kalite 24.9 kiltit 9.2 
vintta 22.4 vintat 8.0 
kimppu 22.6 kimput 9.5 
Icelandic (from the material utilized in Beitrage) 
dlka 22.2 elgur 15.4 
elta 20.2 elda 16.9 
vanta 19.0 andi 14.2 

lamba 11.5, 12.5 

The stops in dlka, vanta are aspirated because the preceding sounds are 
voiced. But the / in elta is voiceless and the ¢ without aspiration. The 
b in lamba is voiced, the example being taken from Southern Icel. Speech 
24. 
The similarity in length between Finnish tt, kk and Icelandic ¢*(t), k* 
is striking, but the Finnish postconsonantal p, t, k are considerably 
shorter than the Icelandic (voiceless) d, g; only the voiced b approaches 
the Finnish sounds in length. In my speech there were no other stops 
with which I could associate them. 

But it is not only to an Icelander that the Finnish p, t, k sound similar 
to b, d, g at the first hearing. Any Scandinavian (and probably also 
any Englishman or German) will have the same story to tell. The Finns 
on the other hand readily identify Scandinavian (Germanic) }, d, g with 
their p, t, k, and Scandinavian p, t, k with their pp, kk, tt. This is well 
exemplified by some geographical names like Hanko = Swed. Hangé, 
Hampuri = Hamburg, Europpa = Europe, Uusi-kirkko = Swed. 
Nykyrka, Kreikka = Greece, Turkki = Turkey, Unkari = Hungary, 
etc.’ 

The application of these two examples of entirely unrelated modern 
languages to the Hittite problem seems to me obvious. The Hittite tt 
(dd) need not be ‘either a long consonant or a fortis’; it probably tended 
to be both. Perhaps the Hittites were ‘length-conscious’, as the Finns 


2 Some of the Finnish dialects are very rich in svarabhaktivowels. Is this, 
perhaps, another analogy to the Hittite sound system? 

3 For a detailed discussion of these correspondences in loan-words see T. E. 
Karsten, ‘Zur Kenntnis der altesten Germanischen Lehnwérter des Ostsee-fin- 


nischen’, APhSc. 1. 244-83. 
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certainly are, and therefore chose to indicate the difference in terms of 
length (cp. the geminates which Sturtevant quotes). 

But Sturtevant finds it surprising that the Hittite would double the 
original voiceless rather than the voiced stops as ‘many languages make 
voiced stops longer than the corresponding unvoiced sounds’. 

Here I am inclined to think he is mistaken; I do not, at any rate, 
know any language in which the voiced stops are longer than the un- 
voiced, but I do know several languages—besides the two above men- 
tioned—in which the reverse is the rule. 

These languages are first of all English, then Norwegian, Swedish 
(as spoken in Finland), [German], French, Italian, [Spanish], Lettish, 
Lithuanian, Serbian, Lappish, Hungarian, Mordvinian, and Syrjenian.‘* 


4T shall here list the works from which I have these facts: 

E. A. Meyer, Englische Lautdauer, Upsala 1903 = Skrifter utg. av K. Humanis- 
tiska Vetenskaps samf.i Upsala VII.3. This work is of fundamental import- 
ance for the study of sound length and deserves to be more widely read than 
it seems to be. 

E. W. Selmer, Om Stavangermialets harde og bléte klusiler, Kristiania 1924 = 
Det Norske Videnskapsselskapets Forhandlinger 1924 No. 3. 

H. Pipping, Om Hensens fonautograf som ett hjalpmedel fér sprakvetenskapen, 
Helsingfors 1890. 

I venture the assertion for German on the ground that the p, t, k and 5, d, g 
have a similar influence upon the preceding vowel as in English, cf.: 

E. A. Meyer, ‘Zur vokaldauer im deutschen’, Nordiska studier tille gnade Adolf 
Noreen 347-56, Upsala 1904. 

Even in the Congressional Library I have been unable to get the works 
which undoubtedly would answer the question, as 

A. Gossert, Stimmhaftigkeit und Linge der Verschlusslauten im Konstanzer 
Dialekt, Freiburg 1929, and 

K. Hentrich, Experimental Studien zum baltischen deutsch, Riga 1925 = Abhand- 
lungen des Herderinstituts zu Riga, I. Nr. 3. 

Abbé Rousselot, Principes de Phonétique expérimentale 998, Paris 1897, 1901. 

C. Metz, ‘Italienische Konsonanten-Gemination’, Vox 1914. 249, and 266. 

T. Navarro Thomds, Handbuch der spanischen Aussprache 106, Leipzig, Berlin, 
1923. He says: the voiceless spirants are longer than the corresponding 
voiced spirants, and p, t, k, are of about the same length as the voiceless 
spirants. Unfortunately he does not mention the b, d, g, but as his rule 
concerning the spirants conforms with what we find in other languages, I sup- 
pose the stops will also come under the same rule. 

J. Poirot, Contribution 4 l’étude de la quantité en lette, Helsingfors, 1915 = 
Acta Soc. Scient. Fennice, XLV, Nr. 4. 32-3. 

A. Salis, ‘Zur Stimmhaftigkeit der Verschlusslaute in der Zemaitischen (Nieder- 
Litauischen) Mundart von Salantai’, Vox, 1930. 101-10. 

R. Ekblom, ‘Beitrige zur Phonetik der Serbischen Sprache’, Le Monde Oriental 
11. 7 and 10 (1917). For the Russian one should consult: 
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These are, of course, parallels enough to prove the possibility, and 
even make it likely a priori, that in Hittite the original fortes (tenues) 
were longer than the original lenes (mediae). Although it would be 
rash, perhaps, to deny the possibility of a language having the p, t, k 
shorter than the b, d, g, it seems to me that the above evidence is so 
inclusive that we might be justified in assuming a general sound law, 
rooted in the physiologic nature of our speech organs (whether produc- 
tive or receptive). 

Of explanations I shall mention two. Poirot (Phonetik 75 [1911]) 
seems to have thought that the greater length of the voiceless sounds 
was due to a tendency of the speaker to lengthen these sounds so that 
they—to the hearer—should seem as long as the actually shorter but 
more audible voiced sounds. In his own words: ‘die Dauerperzeption 
<ist> erfahrungsgemiss von den Stimmverhiltnissen beeinflusst; 
die Tendenz besteht Tonlose Laute, die als eine Art Abbruch in dem 
Stimmkontinuum wirken, als kiirzer aufzufassen als sie in der Wirk- 
lichkeit sind.’ 

This explanation places the responsibility with the ear. But it seems 
to fail in the case where both fortis and lenis are voiceless sounds (as 
in Icelandic) and the fortis even so is longer. Therefore an explanation 
based upon the difference in muscular energy spent in forming both types 
of stops seems to be preferable. The length of a consonant is then propor- 
tionate to the amount of energy spent in forming it. E. A. Meyer does 
not actually formulate this law, but it is easily derived from his point of 
view, he even uses the terms ‘gespannter’ and ‘ungespannter Verschluss- 
laut’ for the two types fortis (tenuis) and lenis (media). In p, t, k the 
closure has to be made strong enough to balance the much greater 
expenditure of air streaming through the wide open glottis, (cf. E. 
A. Meyer’s Zur Phonetik der ungarischen Sprache, where the difference 
in air pressure in the mouth in forming p and b is shown). In }, d, g 
the mouth closure need not be so strong, especially if these sounds are 
voiced, for then very little air escapes through the vibrating glottis. 





V. A. Bogoroditzkij, Phonetik der russischen Sprache im Licht experimenteller 
Angaben, Kasan, 1930, a book I have not been able to get. 

F. Aima, Phonetik und Lautlehre des Inari-lappischen 61, Helsinki, 1914. 

E. A. Meyer und Z. Gombocz, ‘Zur Phonetik der Ungarischen Sprache’, Le Monde 
Oriental 2. 122-87 (1908). 

J. Poirot, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Quantitat in den finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen 
[Helsingfors 1912; never published] p. 70 (Mordwinisch), and p. 98 (Syrja- 
nisch). 
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Besides, if voiced b, d, g are lengthened, they tend to become voiceless, 
for the voice can be heard, or rather, the vocal cords can vibrate only 
so long as the air pressure in the mouth is less than the air pressure 
beneath the glottis. This was already clearly seen and formulated by 
E. A. Meyer, Engl. Lautdauer 12. Later it was proved by K. Hentrich: 
‘Ueber den Einfluss der Dauer auf die Stimmhaftigkeit von Verschluss- 
lauten’, Vox 1925. 21 ff. 





ON INDO-EUROPEAN NOUN-DECLENSION, ESPECIALLY OF 
-O- AND -A-STEMS 


Louis H. Gray 


Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[See Summary] 


Indo-European consonantal noun-declension shows, as is well known, 
the following endings for the singular and plural (the dual is not discussed 
at this point): 


Nom. Sing. -s, -0 Plur. -es 

Acc. “ -m,-m ‘<  -M-8, -m-s 
Gen. “<  -5/ém 
AbIL. {-0/ es, -8 

Dat. -o/et 
Inst. -6/é, -bhi, -mi -bhi-s, -mi-s 
Loc. -t, -0 -s-u/t 


The -o-declension differs from this scheme in having the gen. sing. 


-bhi-es, -bh-os, -m-os 


in -s(z)o or (in Italic, Ligurian, and Celtic) in -2; the abl. sing. in -o/et; 
and the dat. plur. in -o/e’s. The amalgamation of these endings with 
the final vowel of the -o- and -d-stems is clearly implied by the accen- 
tual conditions found in Greek and Lithuanian :! 


Nom. Sing. aidd-s, aiila-s, td-s Plur. (aidoi, aulat, geri, 
gertejt) 
aidobs < *aidd/e-p-s, 
gerus, gertiosius 
Gen. aidoto, atrod <  abhav < *aidbo/e-w/my, 
*atho/e-0140, atdd/e-06d auli 


6c“ 


Acc. “ atndd-r, aiila, tG,? géraji 


1 For noun-accent in Lithuanian see, most recently, N. van Wijk, Die balt- 
ischen und slavischen Akzent- und Intonationssysteme 42-60, Amsterdam, 1923; 
T. Torbiérnsson, Die litauischen Akzentverschiebungen und der litauische 
Verbalakzent 10-26, Heidelberg, 1924; G. Bonfante, in Studi baltici 1. 76 sqq. 
(1931). ; 

? Apparently for *tam, with compensatory lengthening for loss of -m (K. Brug- 
mann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen? 
1. 389, Strasbourg, 1897-1916). 
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Abl. Sing. athe < *aidd/e-r(d)s (ef. ( 
Delph. fouxw, OLat. 
faciluméd, meretéd), aidots> < *aiddl-s, 
aitilo, td auldms, 

Dat. ath@ < *atdd/e-0/el, atilut, geriemsiems 
paskui, gerdmjam 

Instr. “ aiAd < *aido/e-w/n (cf. 
érioxepw, duaprn®), auld, 
tué, td, td ** abdois® < *aiddl-s, aulais 

Loc. aihot < *aidd/e-i, * abdotol® < *abdoi-ci, 
aulé, namié, geramjam(e), auluosé (OLith. namasu) 
OLith. sosti, warduia, 
warde, darziq' 





\ 


As clearly appears from such alternations as Greek érioxepw : duapr7; 
oixot : olxer, Osc. terei; Lacon. Apiorovixov, 016 : kAnvixeos; Greek oixwy : 
Goth. dagé (< *-ém?);§ OPruss. deiwas, OHGerm. tagas : OPruss. 
steises, Goth. dagis; Skt. v7’ka : ucca’ (cf. also OCSlav. dobré’), the -o- 
stems show an alternation o/e resting on a difference in qualitative 
accentuation, so that the earliest types would seem to have been *yotko- : 
*qulé-, thus accounting also for the voc. sing. type in -e (Greek aide), 
which was analogically extended to all -o-stems, as ofxe instead of *ofxo 
< *dixd.® 


3 For the accent—one would expect circumflexes, but duapry is explicitly 
attested by Aristarchus—see O. A. Danielson, Grammatische und etymologische 
Studien 1. 13, Upsala, 1888; H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 5. 287, Heidel- 
berg, 1929. 

‘The termination is of uncertain origin (references in J. Endzelin, Lettische 
Grammatik 306, Heidelberg, 1923). It seems identical with that seen in OCSlav. 
kamen-e, sloves-e, etc., and perhaps with the -a of the Skt. dat. type of devdy-a 
(Hirt, Grammatik 3. 10-11, Heidelberg, 1927; cf. Brugmann, 2. 1. 185-6), possibly 
even with -a < *-o in Kanis. 3uppi-y-a, genu-w-a (Gray, in JA 218. 324 [1931]). 
Torbiérnsson (Akzentverschiebungen 24-5; cf. van Wijk, Intonationssysteme 65), 
however, derives it from -e < -én (*namié-én > *namié-e, > *nami-e > namé,). 

5 For the formation of these three cases on the neut. plur. *toi, see below, p. 189. 

6 For various explanations of this difficult form, see E. Kieckers, Handbuch der 
vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik 108, Munich, 1928; H. Hirt, Handbuch des 
Urgermanischen 2. 32, Heidelberg, 1932. 

7A. Meillet, Le Slave commun 337, 354, Paris, 1924. 

§ Cf. Hirt, Grammatik 2. 175-6, Heidelberg, 1921; 3. 42-4. Does this alterna- 
tion likewise explain such formations as Greek diGeos, xpboeros, meadtos < *AOe-o-s, 
*xpuge-jo-s, muade-Fo-s (cf. also Ion. Baotdqjuos < *BaotdnF-jo-s)? 
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In the -d-declension, one finds: 


Nom. Sing. 6a’, alga, geré7i Plur. (deat), algos, tds 

Ace. “ 6e4a’-v, alga, ta, “  ¢a'-s, algds, gerdsias 
gérajq , a cabs 

a bets < *Oea’-d/es, algds ~~ ig wr < “Bed -o-dd/ np, 

Dat. be < *Oea’-0/ei, algai, 
tai 

Instr. Dor. xpuga < *xpuga’-w/n “ Gents < *Oea’/ai-s,® algo- 
alga, gerdja mis, gerémsiomis 

Loc. Buk < uda’-i, algoje, “  @eatore < *Oea’/ai-ci,® 
gerdjoje algosé (OLith. die- 

nosu), gerdstose 


“cc 
{ Geats < *Oea’/ai-s,® algéms 


A survey of the -o-declension seems to explain the difference in 
accentuation between the loc. sing. oixo. < *éixd-i and the nom. plur. 
olxo. < *dixol, loc. sing. atAot < *aidd-i, and nom. plur. aiAoi. Final 
original diphthongs in Greek were not only monophthongised, but 
shortened (cf. the types avOpwio1, yégupar), whence olko. = —(<~)’; 
whereas preconsonantally they remain long and are true diphthongs 
(e.g. avdoi : addots). On the other hand, secondary diphthongs retained 
their value of two morae, whence the type oto. = —‘, and, similarly, 
the verbal type delror < *deird-ir (cf. Skt. bhdret, Goth. habaz, Lith. 
te-vezié) = —~,10 

The genitive singular of the -o-stems presents problems of much 
difficulty. Such forms as OHGerm. tagas, OPruss. deiwas, Goth. 
dagis, Greek oixov (Thess. Bedgaro, Cypr. apyup"-v, etc.) show that one 
of the endings of this case was *-o/eso. This seems analysable as *-0/es-o, 
of which *-o/es strongly suggests the neuter (vague, generalised, col- 
lective) nouns in -o/es represented by the type of Greek -yévos, yeve(c)-os, 
while -o- appears to be the very frequent nominal formative. The 
whole type of *géno/es-o would then mean ‘relating to the collectivity 
represented by *géno/es’, and of *yoiko/es-o (Greek otxov) ‘relating to the 
collectivity represented by *yoiko-es’, and would date from a pre- 
inflexional period of Indo-European. It is even possible that the 
genitival termination *-o/es is itself identical with the neuter (vague, 


® For the formation of these three cases on the nom. plur. fem. *tdi, *ta7, see 
below, p. 189. 

10 For the current explanations of otko.: olxo., etc., cf. Brugmann-Thumb, 
Griechische Grammatik‘ 178, Munich, 1913. 
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generalised, collective) ending *-o/es of the neuter type *§én-o/es-, 
whence genitival types like *§éno/es-o/es (ef. Skt. jénasas, Lat. generis) 
would be doubly generalised. With -u- infixed as the dual sign (*-0/e- 
u-s), the same termination seems to recur in the gen. dual, and with 
-bhi- and -m-, in the abl.-dat. plur. 

The type found in Skt. devdsya, Hom. oixowo, Armen. getoy, Lat. 
cutus (< *quo-sjo-s; for the final -s, cf. literary Dor. éuéos, éueds, éuds, 
reds, reods, Locr. feos)! may, similarly, be analysed as *deiyos-jo- ‘per- 
taining to the collectivity represented by *dezyos’, and would likewise 
belong to the pre-inflexional stage. 

This *-go- may be regarded as the grade ZS[N] b of the formative base 
*é,5-, and may itself be the source of the Indo-European relative 
pronoun *jo-s (Skt. yd-s, Phryg. .o-s, Greek é-s, etc.). This hypothesis 
suggests a clue to certain other difficult forms, including the Italic, 
Ligurian, and Celtic ‘genitives’ in -% (Lat. viri, Messap. hidazimazhi, 
Lepontine askoneti, Gaul. Segomari, OlIr. fir < *yirt), which Wacker- 
nagel? rightly connected with such Skt. types as akkhaliky’tya, phali’- 
karana-, mithuni’kar-, etc. (cf. also the Lat. type uni-bam, Lith. vieny- 
davau), explaining both as an ‘indefinite case’. This 7 would be the 
grade RZ b of the same base (*7 < ,2); and the grade ZZ b, 7, seems to 
solve the problem of the compound type represented by Lat. damni- 


ficus, agri-cola, lecti-sternium, longi-manus, belli-ger, etc., as contrasted 
with oinu-mama, locu-ples, etc., and by Gaulish Comati-mara : Comatu- 


11 Cf. A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de l’arménien classique 
48, Vienna, 1903; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik® 289-90, Munich, 1928. 
With the type of *§éno/es-o one may compare such adjectival formations in -o- to 
stems in -o/es as Skt. rajas-d-, tamas-d-, rabhas-d-, Greek ddehkyeds < *sm- 
q%elbho/es-o- (cf. OHGerm. kilbir-a), xhdeos < *kndo/eo-0-, réyeos < *reyo/eo-0-, 
Lat. creperum < *crepos-o- (cf. crepus-culum), OHGerm. egisa (cf. Goth. agis, 
Greek &xos), Lith. Zalesa (cf. Lat. holus); and with the type of *deiyos-jo-, Skt. 
ugas-yd-, Greek épxeios < *épxoo-Jo-, érevos < *feroo-jo, Lat. Venerius < *yenos-io- 
(Brugmann 2. 2. 543-4, 192). 

12 In Mélanges de linguistique offerts 4. . . F. de Saussure 123-52, Paris, 1908. 
The view of H. Ehrlich (Untersuchungen iiber die Natur der griechischen Beto- 
nung 66-79, Berlin, 1912) and Kent (in Laneuage 6. 310-2 [1930]) that this 7 
represents an old loc. in -ei seems less probable (cf. Stolz-Schmalz 268-9). J. 
Schrijnen (‘De latijnsche genitief singularis van de o-stammen’, in Mededeelingen 
der koninklijke akademie van wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, 
67, series A, no. 4, Amsterdam, 1929) regards the Italic forms as borrowed from 
the pre-Indo-European peoples of Italy; and H. Méller (KZ 49. 219-29 [1920}) 
seeks parallels between Indo-European and Semitic (cf. the Arab. ‘genitive’ 
maliki ‘of a king’). For the types in -7, cf. also Hirt, Gram. 4. 305, Heidelberg, 
1928. 
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marus, Devi-gnata : Devo-gnata, Mari-talus : Maro-bodus, Orceti-rix : 
Orgeto-riz.* Assumption of a grade RZ b (ai < ai) may also elucidate 
Greek infinitives of the types dett-a1, efx-ar, dduev-ar, dofev-ar, and such 
adverbs as xay-ai, rap-ai, which seem, contrary to the current view, 
to be neither datives nor locatives, but, rather, mere ‘indefinite cases’. 
The accent of déuevar, etc.—that of xayai, etc., appears to be secondary— 
shows that -az is here original, thus forbidding it to be a locative, where, 
as already seen, the diphthong is secondary. 

The importance of this formative base *-é5/é-, as of the closely 
parallel *-éy5/é, seems greater than has thus far been supposed. Its 
grades actually found may be arranged as follows: 


845 /& ~éy5/& 

N[P]Ra -&%et > Gi Lat. fide 
N[P]Z b Lat. fidés < *-Zi-s Hom. tep#(¢)-es 
S[IN]Z b -o/ez Gk. atd\d < -*6-0l, Gk. maxes < 

byers < *by-€4-€s *1nx-€f-€S 
RZ b -at “< Sduev-ar 
RZ b -ei> 7 Lat. vir-t, Skt. dev’ -u> a Skt. vadhii'-s 
ZS[N] b  -zo0/e Skt. yd-s, Phryg. wo-s -uo/e “< pi'r-va-s 
ZZ b ~t Gk. atdot < *-0-i, -u “stint s-u 

Lat. longi-manus 


The similarity of Skt. devi’ with Skt. mithuni’-kar-, Lat. virt, etc., 
together with the generally acknowledged identity of the ‘fem. sing.’ in 
d/a with the neut. plur. in @/a, strongly suggests that devi’, like mithuni’, 
was originally no more ‘fem.’ than was Skt. kala’. At first, it also was 
probably a collective noun with neither gender nor number, but, 
through analogy with the type of kala’, which chanced to coincide in 
form with sa’, the true feminine of the demonstrative (I-E *sda, Dor. ‘é, 
Goth. sd, etc.), it was itself regarded as feminine and, again like the 
type of kala’, served as basis for a whole declension. In like manner, 
the ‘fem.’ type of Skt. vadhii’-s < *yedhgu- was originally a collective 
of precisely similar formation. Finally, the sole essential difference 


13 This interpretation appears more plausible than the current view (e.g. 
Stolz-Schmalz 202, 248), which considers 7 as weakened from u < 0, though that u 
is probably found in the types locu-ples, Comatu-marus. For the Gaulish forms 
see A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz 2. 2, Leipzig, 1896 sqq. 

14 For such interpretations, see Brugmann-Thumb 265, 295, 461-2, 410-2; Hirt, 
Grammatik 3. 51-2. 

18 Cf. L. H. Gray, in AJPh 51. 273-85 (1930). 
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between nouns in -7- and -u- (really in -e7- and -eu-) and those in -7-, 
-ti- is one of apophonic grade. Even the type of Lat. fidés, rés (cf. 
Skt. ra’s < *réi-s) appears to belong here, at least in part, as does that 
of Hom. iep7(¢)-es (cf. also Greek dypis, Skt. bhri’-, OHGerm. brdwa).' 
To the same source one may assign the neut. plur. of -- and -u-stems 
of the types of *tri (Skt. tr2’[n7], Lat. tri-ginta, Olr. tri, Lith. trg[likal, 
OCSlav. tri) and *medhi (Skt. mddhi[nz]), which appear to be identical 
both in outward form and in development, thus forming a complete 
parallel with the neut.-fem. types of *jugé : *algthé (Skt. yuga’, Greek 
tuya : yéyupa, aden, Lith. alga). 

Returning to the ‘genitive’ as really an ‘indeterminate case’ dating 
from pre-inflexional times, one possibly finds a similar state of affairs 
in the Armenian gen. plur. in -¢ (get-oc, am-ac, ete.) < *-sko-, *-sko-s, 
or *-sko-m.!7 Which of these three is present here cannot be determined 
from this isolated formation, nor is the question of material importance 
in the present connexion. Here, too, belongs the type of OCSlav. 
togo < *to-gho, similar indetermination being shown in Skt. mdéma < 
*mane (cf. Av. mana), téva, OCSlav. mene, OLith. mane, Mid. Welsh 
teu, and possibly in OPruss. maisei, swaise, stesse(i), tennesset, etc., 
if they are based on the nom. sing. masc. of the possessive pronouns 
mais, swais, etc., plus the -e seen in *mane and the facultative deictic 
particle *2 found in Greek otroo-t’, Umb. po-i, pur-z.18 

The hypothesis that a vague or collective neuter underlies the types 
of otxov < *yoikos-o, olxow < *yoikos-go may receive some support from 
the pronominal types of Ved. asma’ka(m), yusma’ka(m), Lat. nostrum, 
vestrum, which obviously coincide in form with the nom.-acc. neut. 
sing., Goth. mezna, etc., being nom.-acc. plur. neut. 

At this point one must consider the general question of such gender- 
denoting pronouns as *so(s), *s@, *to-d, particularly as regards the types 
of Skt. tdsya : tdsyds (but devdsya : kala'yds), tésam: ta’sam (but Ved. 
cardtham, Av. staorqm, Lat.dewm). In BSLP 31. 41-2, I have reached 
the conclusion that only the nom. and acc. were independent cases, all 


16 Cf. Brugmann-Thumb 217-8. 

17 Meillet, Esquisse 47. For the Kanisian types hQmand-a3, ammél, see Gray, 
in JA 218. 322-3. 

#8 Meillet, Slave 378-9; Endzelin, Grammatik 372-4; H. Pedersen, Verglei- 
chende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 2. 168, Géttingen, 1909-13. For other 
explanations of the OPruss. forms, see R. Trautmann, Altpreussische Denkmiler 
262, Géttingen, 1910; N. van Wijk, Altpreussische Studien 58-9, The Hague, 1918. 
For Skt. mdma see Meillet, in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies 6. 435-7 
(1931). 
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the others being quasi-enclitics or quasi-proclitics (‘dependent’). It is 
highly probable, furthermore, that only the nom. masc. and fem. 
(i.e. animate) could, properly speaking, be an active case, and that the 
acc. neut.—originally there could have been no nom. neut., since an 
inanimate thing cannot accurately be regarded as acting—was a passive 
case,!® a statement which applies equally to all the ‘dependent cases’. 
Thus we have *so(s), *sd, *so/ei, *sd/ai?° for the masc. and fem. nom. 
sing. and plur. (Greek 6, 7, oi, ai; Skt. sd, sa’, té ta’s; Goth. sa, 36, 
pat, pos; *to/ei, *ta/at have replaced *so/ez, *sa/at everywhere except in 
Greek, and even there West Greek has roi, rai); but for the neut. sing. 
*to-d, plur. *to/et, *té, *tat (Skt. tdt, ta’; Greek 76, 7a; Lat. is-tud, is-ta; 
Goth. bat-a, OHGerm. dez)*". 

The reconstruction of all the nominatives of this base would, then, 
seem to be: 


Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Sing. *s0(s) *sq *to-d 
Plur. *so/et *sa/at *to/et, *ta, *tat 
Dual *35/&(u) *sai *tai 


It is noteworthy, in considering this type of inflexion, that, in the 
singular, the fem. ‘dependent cases’ are built immediately on the base 


in Indo-Iranian, Gothic, Old Prussian, and Slavic (Skt. tdsyds, tdsydz, 
tdsyam, tdya; Goth. pizés, pizat; OPruss. stessias, stessiez; OCSlav. 
toja, toji); in the fem. plur., Indo-Iranian builds throughout on *té 
(doubtless acc. plur. neut. rather than the fem. stem-form *id: Skt. 
ta’siim, ta’su, ta’bhyas, ta’bhis), as does Greek in 7a'wv, rjc (but on 
*ta/ai in rats, trator), Lith. in tosé, téms, tomis; in the masc. plur., Indo- 
Iranian constructs throughout on *to/ei, *tai < *tat (acc. plur. neut., 
as in Lat. quae, Osc. paii OHGerm. dei, Lith. tai, aulat: Skt. tésdm, 
tésu, tébhyas, tébhis), as does Greek in rots, roto.; Gothic in baim (fem. 


19 Cf. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘Agens und Patiens im Kasussystem der indogermanischen 
Sprachen’, in IF 12 (1901). 170-1 (cf. KZ 41. 400 [1907]), denied by Hirt, Gram- 
matik 3. 39!. Meillet, in MSLP 20. 176-8 (1916), considers that the neuter type 
of Skt. yugdm, Greek {vyér, is itself a stem-form, and that -m is here not an inflex- 
ional ending, as it is in the acc. masc. type of Skt. vr’kam, Greek dbxov, in which 
connexion it may be noteworthy that Kanisian shows the neut. sing. type irmala 
as contrasted with the acc. sing. masc. irmalan < *-om. Hirt, Grammatik 3. 
86-94, regards the neut. -om as a determinant. 

20 Cf. Meillet, in MSLP 18. 433-4 (1913). 

21 Cf. Meillet, in MSLP 22. 52 (1922). 
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also), OPruss. in stéson, steimans, and OCSlav. in téchi, témi, témi 
(fem. also). 

In the -d-declension, on the other hand, the Indo-Iranian sing. is 
built directly on the stem (Skt. kala’yds, as contrasted with tdsyds), 
thus giving further evidence of the derivation of this entire declension 
from the neut. plur. (cf. Skt. ta’sdm, etc.). In connexion with the 
neut. plur., one notes, also, that the alternation of the nom.-acc. neut. 
plur. termination -d/a (Ved. yuga’, Osc. préfta, Olr. dliged(a), Pome- 
sanian OPruss. slayo, OCSlav. zga, but Greek (Ga, Lat. jugd, Goth. 
juka) reappears in the fem. (Skt. kala’, Greek xwpa, Osc. touto, Goth. 
giba, Samlandian OPruss. mensd, Lith. alga, geréji1, OCSlav. rqka, but 
Greek yédvpa, Lat. stelld). 

In the Skt. and OPers. fem. sing., not only the gen., but also the dat., 
instr., and loc. present an aberrant and isolated type (Skt. kala’yds, 
kala’yai, kaléya—contrast Ved. jihva’, GAv. daénd—kala’yam; cf. also 
Lith. algojé). This type coincides with the Avestan, except that the 
latter, like the Skt. types kaldyd, idsyds (and for the same reason?), 
has a instead of & (daénayd, daénaydi, sasnayd, frasayda; cf. also OCSlav. 
instr. dévojq). The origin of all these cases is currently explained™ 
as based on the loc., with -dyam < *-dj-dm < *-dj-d-(e)m (rather, < 
*ai-6/ém, the latter element recurring in the abl.-dat.-instr. plur.); or 
by analogy with fem. stems in -7- and -7- (Skt. matyd’s, matya’i, matyd’, 
matya’m; devya’s, devyad’i, devyd’, devya’m). That Skt. kaldyda, Av. 
sasnayd are late analogical formations is shown by Ved. jzhua’, GAv. 
daéna; and it seems likely that all four forms were constructed on the 
plur. (i.e. collective) in *-@/at (kala’yds, kala’ydai, kala’yam < *qo/elaj-ds, 
etc., with -d- by analogy with the normal type seen in Greek eas, 0; 
but kaldya < *qo/elaj-6/é). Moreover, analogy and confusion between 
stems in -7-, -i%-, and -@- seem to have played an important part, so 
that the inflexion of the Indo-Iranian -d-stems would appear to have 
been, relatively, a very late development. 


22 Here, perhaps, belong Greek adjectives of the type of rotos (the type of 
ddatos is apparently built on the ‘indefinite case’ of the type of xayuai), despite 
the genitival types roto, otkowo (for other explanations see Brugmann-Thumb 
212-3; H. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 436, Heidel- 
berg, 1912). Hermann (‘Avriéwpov 217-9), less probably, thinks that the plural 
-oi was carried through from the loc. sing. of the noun. For the vexed question 
of OHGerm. dei, cf. Brugmann, Die distributiven und kollektiven Numeralia der 
indogermanischen Sprachen 60, Leipzig, 1907. 

23 So most recently by Thumb-Hirt, Handbuch des Sanskrit? 178, 495, Heidel- 
berg, 1930; cf. Brugmann 2. 2. 152-3. 
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In the instrumental, the -o-stems show *-d/é (Greek éricxepw, duaprn). 
Forms in *-mz, like OCSlav. rodomit, recall the formative *-m7- seen in 
*g¥r-mi- ‘worm’ (Skt. kr’mi-, OIr. cruim)*, i.e. an agential type, this 
being the grade ZZ b of the formative base *mo/ez5/é-, which recurs, 
with or without pluralising -s, in the instr. plur. (OHGerm. dagam < 
*mi[s]), and, in the grade RZ b, in Lith. algomis, OCSlav. gréchiimi. 
The dat.-abl. plur. also has the formatives *-m-o(s) (OLith. sunamus, 
Lith. auldms, OCSlav. rodomi) and *-bh-o(s) (Lat. dedbus, Gaul. 
vapavotxaBo). 

The case-termination *-bhié is more interesting. It occurs as -bhi in 
the instr. of all numbers (sing.: Hom. Bing:, Arm. mardov; plur.: Ved. 
devébhis, OlIr. feraib; dual: Skt. devébhy-am, GAv. zastdiby-d, OlIr. 
feraib), and in the abl.-dat. plur. (Skt. devébhy-as, GAv. da#aéby-s) ; 
and as *-bhi in the instr. plur. (GAv. daénabi-s, hizibi-s, baévar*bi-8). 
These represent respectively the grades ZZ b and RZ b of the base 
*bho/e15/&.> The grade ZZ b occurs also in Skt. a-bht, Greek ay-vi, Gaul. 
am-bi, Goth. -bz, and OCSlav. o-bt. A grade *bhei- seems to be pres- 
ent in Skt. u-bhayd’ beside one in *bho/ei- in Skt. u-bhdya-, Lith. a-be7?, 
and OCSlav. o-boj (these three apparently late, since a grade NN 
*bho/ejo/e- is scarcely possible as an original form). The primary force 
of *-bhi- would seem to have been ‘with’, thus explaining its use pre- 
dominantly in the instr. 

In the singular, the ablative has a special form only in Indo-Iranian, 
Kanisian, and Italic: in the first, solely in -o-stems; in the second and 
third, throughout (Skt. deva’t, Kanis. irmalaz, tuzziyaz, genuwaz, meni- 
yanaz, himandaz, happaraz, nepisaz, OLat. poplicéd, faciluméd, senten- 
tidd, loucarid, castud, coventionid, Osc. sakaraklid, amprufid, toutad, 
slaagid, praesentid; cf. also Delph. forxw). The I-E ending would seem 
to have been *-tos, which appears to survive in Skt. mukhatds beside 
miukhat, hrttds beside hrdds, Greek évrés, éxros, Lat. intus, funditus, 
caelitus. In Kanis., *-tos > *-ts > -z; in Indo-Iranian, -t, the preceding 
vowel being lengthened by compensation for the loss of -o- in *-tos (as 
in the normal conditions for the origin of the prolonged grade), whence 
Skt. mukhat, OLat. poplicdd, etc. The choice between *-¢ and *-tos was 
probably governed originally by conditions of sandhi.2” Elsewhere the 


* Brugmann 2. 1. 253-4. 

*6 For further details, see below, p. 192-3. 

26 Cf. Brugmann 2. 2. 76-7, 80, 795, 820; E. W. Fay in AJPh 32. 408-9 (1911). 

27 Cf. Sturtevant, in LanauaGE 8.1-10 (1932). Whether one may safely put 
Greek adverbs of the type of xadaés < *xadé-7(d)s here seems doubtful, for one 
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abl. coincides with the gen. in the sing., with the dat. in the plur., and 
with the dat.-instr. in the dual; and Meillet?® regards the gen. sing. 
itself as primarily an abl., though this seems rather doubtful. 

Beside the long vowel preceding the ablatival -t, -z < *-t(0)s in the 
nominal declension, one finds a short in the Indo-Iranian personal 
pronouns— Skt. mdt, tudt, dvdt, yuvdt, asmdt, yusmdt (cf. also mdt-krta-, 
asmdt-sakhi-, tvdt-pitar-, yusmad-devatyd-), GAv. mat, @wat (beside 
6wat), ahmat, yismat, x«smat, OPers. ma—and in YAv. even in nouns 
(e.g. zrayanhat, apat, drujat, thi syantat, drat, nar*t, casmanat, var®6ray- 
nat; cf. also yahmat, ahmat beside yahmat, ahmat). This suggests that 
the most primitive ablatival ending was *-t, to which, through confusion 
between abl. and gen., the genitival *-o/es was added, so that *-tos is 
really a composite termination, the original ending surviving only in 
Av. and in the Skt. personal pronouns.?® 

Besides the normal types, the instrumental and locative sing. show 
forms characterised by -m: instr.—OLith. warde, darzie, naturote, 
smertijq, Lith. geramjam(e), alga, gerdja, OCSlav. silq, dévojq, kostnija, 
toja; loc.—Skt. kala’yam (but GAv. frasayd, OPers. arbla]iraya), OPruss. 
schisman.®° 

A similar element -7(n) is found in Skt. and Av. loc. types like a-sm-fn, 
a-hm-i, a-hm-y-a, and in Homeric ablatives, instrumentals, and locatives 


(both sing. and plur. without distinction of form) in -g.(v) < *-bh-d(n): 
abl. sing. weAabpoguy, plur. dcredgu; instr. sing. Bing, plur. dedgu; loc. 





would then expect *kxadots (cf. rots < *xér-s < *wé5-s); and the type of ot7w 
beside ofrws is ambiguous, since it was more probably an instr. thanaloc. The 
most plausible explanation of the final -s here still seems to be that of Brugmann 
2. 2. 700, 737-8. The Turfanian abl. wramds as distinguished from the gen. 
wramis is considered to contain the postposition -su (W. Schulze, E. Sieg, and W. 
Siegling, Tocharische Grammatik 36, 294, Gottingen, 1931). 

28 ‘Quelques remarques sur le sens du génitif indo-européen’, in Festschrift 
Vilhelm Thomsen . . . dargebracht 21-3, Leipzig, 1912, and MSLP 22. 50. 

29 A case-ending -t seems to recur in the Kanis. instr. type irmalita (conven- 
tionally read irmalit), Greek xara4, OWelsh cant < *km-ta, Greek pera, Lat. ita, 
ali-uta (Gray, in JA 218. 324-5). ; 

30 OPruss. mensan, krawian, etc., considered instr. by Trautmann 226-7, are 
regarded as acc. by van Wijk, Studien 81 sqq. (but cf. OCSlav. krivnijq). For 
OPruss. schisman, see Trautmann 264; for the OPruss. instr. maim, ib. 269-70 
and van Wijk 92-3; for examples in OLith., B. Bezzenberger, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der litauischen Sprache 133-4, Gottingen, 1877. Here also belongs 
the Phryg. dat. ceyovv (cf. J. Fraser, in Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society 6. 2. [1913] 10. 12). 
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sing. éoxapogu, plur. ixpidgu.2! Here, too, one must place Dor. éuit’p, 
tu'v, Boeot. éw < *cefw, Lesb. dyuc(v), dupe(v), Attic uty, duiv. The 
relation of Lesb. dupe, duye to duper, dupe is precisely like that of Skt. 
asmin to Av. ahmi, Prak. tammi, Pali tamhi, or of Ved. mdhyam, 
tubhyam to mdhya, tubhya (ef. also Prak. mamammi, tumammi with 
-ammi < *-asmi). The origin of the long vowel in Attic-Ionic jyiv, 
ipuiv, Dor. éut'v, re'v, ‘ayt'v, ‘vut'v is rather problematical, but it may have 
arisen by adding the particle *-7(n) to the forms in -2, qyiv, for example, 
being for *n-sm-f-in.2 This *-2(n) seems to recur in the type of the Skt. 
instr. sing. devéné (but Ved. yajfa’, Pali dhamma beside dhammena), 
found only in Indian, and pointing to *deiyo-in-d,* as well as in the 
Greek dual type of trmowy, iow. 

In the plural, generally speaking, the characteristic is -s (nom. Skt. 
deva's, kala’s; Ose. Navlants, scriftas; Goth. wulfds, gibds); and this 
appears in most of the cases, as acc. Skt. devams ca: devdém, Cret. 
éhevepors : édevepov, Goth. wulfans : wulf (feminines like Cret. riavs, 
Lith. rankds, are late developments; originally, significantly enough, 
the acc. and nom. plur. fem. coincide, as Skt. kala’s, Goth. gibés); 
dat. Greek aidots < *aiddi-s : adAd < *aidd-0i; instr. Ved. devébhis: 
OCSlav. vlikomi, Greek aidois < *aiddi-s : adAG < *aidd-d; loc. Greek 
atd\otor < *atddl-c-i : abdot < *aidd-i. The genitival plur. -s- found 
in Hom. 6ea'wy < *Oea'-c-wv, Lat. dedrum, equdrum, Osc. egmazum, 


Kanis. pronominal sumenzan < *-nt-s-dm (?) is probably a late analogi- 
cal introduction of the same pluralising force; and in the Goth. genitival 
types wulfé, ansté, fadré, etc., it seems, on the whole, that *-ém alternated 


31 Tt is generally recognised that the rule whereby -: appears before consonants, 
but -w before vowels (‘vi épedxvarixdy’, €.g. ebviigw ’Odvecijos, but edbvige Tepqrios), is a 
late development (cf. Brugmann-Thumb 168-9). Outside Attic-Ionic, this -v is 
found only in the dat. plur. in Thessalian and Heraclean (C. D. Buck, Greek 
Dialects 78, rev. ed., Boston [1928]). 

32 For other explanations, see Brugmann-Thumb 291; Hirt, Formenlehre 423; 
J. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer 138-9, Géttingen, 1916. 
For the distribution of the forms, see F. Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte 1. 74; 2. 124, 
189, 254, 403, 584, 605, 736, Berlin, 1921-24. . 

33 F, G. Aleksandrov, ‘On the Declension of -o-Stems in Sanskrit’ (Russian), 
in Ué. zapiski v Skoly g. Odessy 2. 108-13 (1922) (known to me only from Indo- 
germanisches Jahrbuch 11. 138 [1927]), considers the pre-form to have been 
*deiyoi-na, on the pattern of the plur. Whether such Arm. local adverbs as 
astén, aststin < *-in, *-en belong here seems uncertain (cf. Meillet, Esquisse 63, 
69); they suggest, rather, the postpositional -en of Osc. exaisc-en, Umb. arven < 


*arve-en. 
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with *-6m.4 In Skt. tésaém, Goth. blindaizé, OPruss. stéison, OCSlav. 
téchii, the ending is added to the neut. plur. stem + pluralising -s-, 
thus giving the pre-type *o/ei-s-5/ém. 

Besides the forms already cited, the ablative-dative and instrumental 
show others characterised by -bh- in Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, 
Italic, and Celtic, and by -m- in Teutonic, Baltic, and Slavic.» For the 
abl.-dat., these were *-bhi-o/es, *-bhos, *-m-os (Skt. devébhyas, Greek 
dcredgiv, Lat. dedbus, Gaul. vayavorxaBo : Lith. auldms, OCSlav. vlii- 
komi), and for the instr. *-bhi-s, *-mt-s (Ved. devébhis, Prak. devehi(m), 
Pali deveht, Arm. getov-k‘, Greek Oedgw, Olr. feraib: Goth. wulfam, 
Lith. algomis, OCSlav. dévami). Here *-bhi-o/es as the termination of 
the abl.-dat. plur., when compared with *-o/es as that of the gen.-abl. 
sing., clearly suggests that the original ending was the latter; the -s 
of *-bhi-s, *-mi-s was doubtless the plural mark. The dat. plur., had it 
been formed on the normal pattern, would have been either *dezyot-o7-s, 
Skt. *devdyes, or *deiyot-bht-o1, Skt. *devébhye. 

The origin of the Indo-Iranian instr. plur. of the type of Skt. deva’is, 
Av. daévaig, is problematical, since the long diphthong *67 here present 
can scarcely be reconciled with the short *oi of Greek aidots < *aiddi-s, 
Lith. aulais, for which one would expect Skt. *devés. It may be sug- 
gested that we have here a contamination of the normal *deiyoi-s with 
*deiyoj-0-s into *deiyoi-s (Skt. *devés — *devdyds > deva'is). The only 
other explanations for the form would seem to be either from *dezyéi-s 
as based on a nom. plur. *dezydz, or from *deiyo-d1-s as the base *dezyo- 
+ an instr. sign -di- + pluralising -s; but evidence either for such a nom. 
plur. or for such an instr. sign is thus far lacking.** 

In the locative, the only point to be noted here is the alternation 
-u/i (Skt. devésu, kala’su, GAv. Sya00naésa, gaedahi, OCSlav. rodéchii, 
dévachti: Greek aidoto., Gipacr). This -u/i appears to be the grade 
ZZ b of the formative bases *-éy5/é- and *-éj5/é- respectively.” 


* For a summary of the various explanations, see Kieckers 108; Hirt, Urger- 
manisch 2.32. Hirt, Grammatik 3. 60, 86-97, considers the element as < *o/em, 
which appears without case-value at least in Skt. ah-dm, mahy-dm, ay-dm. He 
denies (ib. 54-6) that -s in *-bhi-s originally had a pluralising force. 

35 On the problem of bh/m see A. Meillet, Les Dialectes indo-européens 119-23, 
Paris, 1908. 

36 For explanations of the form, see Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische 
Grammatik 3. 107, Géttingen, 1931. Whether the type of OCSlav. rody belongs 
here, as Meillet (Slave 356) holds, seems not wholly certain. 

37Cf. above, p. 187. For Lith. auluosé, algost beside OLith. namasu, 
dienosu, see Endzelin 300. 
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In the dual, the presence, side by side in the masc., of Skt. deva’(u), 
GAv. spdda, avarend, YAv. gavd, OPers. ubd, Arm. erku, Greek otxw, diw, 
OlIr. ddéu, dé, dd,?* Olcel. tottogo < *tué-tezaz, ASax. tu, nosu, Lith. 
algu, gertioju, OCSlav. roda, but Greek dio, rd5e, Arm. erko- in erko- 
tasan, clearly indicates that the earliest forms of the nom.-acc. were in 
*.5/&(u) (the Indo-Iranian types may be referred either to *-d[u] or to 
*-g[u], the first being far more likely; and the YAv. type barazanta 
may stand for any of the grades *-6/é, *-o being the most probable 
because of GAv. anaocawha). The fem. and neut. both show *-ai, 
the former in Skt. kalé, GAv. ubé, OIr. tuaith, Run. tuazR, Goth. twat, 
ASax. twd (all three as masc. from fem. or neut.), Lith. algi, gerieji, 
OCSlav. dévé; and the latter in Skt. yugé, YAv. satte, OCSlav. selé. 
The nom.-acc. neut. of stems in -7- and in consonants show the reduced 
grade *-,i > *~ (cf., in the plur., *juqa/a, *menesa > Ved. yuga’, ménamsi, 
Greek tvyé, uévea), as Ved. Stici, dha’mani, brhati’, Av. vi-satti, West Greek 
fi-xari, Lat. vi-ginti. 

The genitive was in *-o/e-u-s, added either directly to the base, as 
in Skt. padés, Olr. fer, tuath, OCSlav. rodu (Lith. tidvieji, better written 
tydviezy, is taken directly from the plur.*’), or to the neut. dual *-az, as 
Skt. devdyos, GAv. qsayd, OCSlav. rodu; and this *-o/eu-s, when com- 
pared with the *-o/es of the sing. and the *-bhi(z)-o/es, *-m-os of the 
plur., seems to show infixation of the dual characteristic -w-. 

The ablative, like the dative and instrumental, apparently ended in 
*.6-bhi-é(m) and *-ai-bhi-é(m), constructed on the nom. of the masc. and 
fem.-neut. dual respectively, as Skt. deva’bhyam, GAv. zastoibya, YAv. 
zastaébya, doirabya, Olr. feraib, twathaib (nasalising, at least after 
non-nominal forms, as 7 n-dib n-tiiarib deac ‘in twelve hours’); or in 
*.9-mb, *-ai-mb, as Goth. twaim, Lith. gertem, OCSlav. téma, rodoma 
(the latter, like Lith. aulém, algém, OCSlav. dévama, Skt. kala’bhydm, 
affected by the vocalism of the nom. sing.).4° The element *-5/&m 
seems to recur in the gen. plur., as well as in the loc. sing. of -d-stems in 
Skt. and in the instr. sing. of the same class in OCSlav. 

To this general category apparently belongs the Greek ‘dependent 


38 For the whole problem of the Celt. forms, see F. Sommer, ‘Das keltische 
Dual’, in Miscellany Presented to Kuno Meyer 129-41, Halle, 1912, and for the 
Teut., most recently, Kieckers 174. Greek 4\ya’ is formed by analogy with atdAw. 

39 J, Plakis, Lei8u valodas rokas gramata 60, Riga, 1926. 

40 Cf. R. Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen 148, Heidelberg, 1909. The 
difference in accentuation between the Lith. dat. dual auldm, algém and the instr. 
aulam, algém is scarcely original (Brugmann, 2. 2. 202-3). 
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case’ represented by Hom. troup, d¢Padpotw, Att. olkow, Oeatv, rodoiv, 
OAtt. ravdor, Argol. favaxox. The pre-form was evidently of the type 
*irrow-w < *irmai-w, i.e. the neut. dual (with -o.- for -a:- by analogy 
with the plur.) + the termination -.(v), which seems to be found in the 
Ved. instr. sing. type of devéné < *deiyo-in-G, in the Skt. loc. sing. 
asmin: Av. ahmi, in Greek datives like Dor. éut’'v, Lesb. éupe(v), and 
in the type of the Hom. abl.-instr.-loc. type of eivj¢i(v). Parallel 
with this are Arcad. forms in -v-: iveco(e)uv rors Avdupowwy and peoaxober 
rows Kpava.wwv, With -owv < *-ai-v(v). The origin of this v is far from 
certain, though it may be explained either as similar to the alternation 
i/u in the loc. plur. or (more plausibly) as the sole surviving Greek relic 
of the dual sign *u.! 

The locative has a clearly distinctive form only in the type of Av. 
zastayo, OCSlav. rodu, dévu, meZdu, and such Lith. adverbs as puszaii, 
dvtejau(s), all of which imply a termination *-o/ews. Comparison with 
the types of the loc. sing. *dezyo-1, *alghda-i and the loc. plur. *dezyor- 
s-u/t, *alghd/ai-s-u/z, however, leads one to infer pre-forms of the types 
*deiyat-o/e-u-s-u/1, etc., i.e. with infixed dual characteristic -u-, with 
o/e carried over from the abl. plur. in *-bhi-o/es (cf. the gen. sing. in 
*.9/es), but without *-w/7 as in the sing. of -s-stems like Av. avd, Greek 
alés, Lat. penes. 


SUMMARY. A. In the light of the foregoing discussion, the earliest 
Indo-European case-endings in singular, plural, and dual for nouns in 
-0-, -G-, and consonants would seem to have been as follows: 


-o-stems -d-stems Consonantal 
stems 

Sing. nom. -0-8 -0 -s, -0 

“ace, -0-m -d-m -m 
nom.- -0-m -0 

acc. neut. 
gen. -o/es-0, -o/es- -d-o/es -0/es,-8 

10 


6c 


“ 


41 Buck 316-7 thinks that Acévyowv ‘appears to contain an inherited wu con- 
nected with the u-diphthong attested by the Sanskrit and Slavic dual forms (Skt. 
tdyos, ChSl. toju). The -awy is analogical, like -aw after -ow’. Derivation of 
the type of trrowy from *ekyoi-u-i- (A. Cuny, Le Nombre duel en grec 36-7, Paris, 
1906, La Catégorie du duel dans les langues indo-européennes et chamito-sémi- 
tiques 47, 60-1, Brussels, 1930), or from a pre-form in *-o.ow (cf. Brugmann- 
Thumb 272; Hirt, Grammatik 3. 67) seems less probable than the view suggested 
in the text. 
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-o-stems -d-stems Consonantal 
stems 
Sing. abl. -o/e-t-os -d-t-os -t-08 
“dat. -o/e-0/er -d-0/et -o/et 
“instr. -0/e-6/é -a-6 /é -6/é, -bhi, 
-mi, -m 
loc. -0/e-t i-t -t, -0 (-m, -n) 
nom. -0-€8 ; -€8 
acc. -0-M-8 -ms 
nom.- -o/et, -a/a -2, -0 
acc. neut. 
gen. -o/e-5/ém -a-5/ém -5/&m 
abl. -bhi-o/es, 
dat. -01-8 -a/ai-s -bh-os, -m-os 
instr. -bhi(s), -mi(s) 
loc. -o1-s-u/1 -a/ai-s-u/t -s-u/% 
ras a -5/&(u) -at -€ 
“  nom.- -at A < -¢t 
acc. neut. 
gen. -01-0/e-u-s -ai-o/e-u-s -0/e-u-s 
abl. 
dat. 
instr. 
loc. -o1-0/e-u-s-u/t -at-o/e-u-s-u/t —_ -0 /e-u-s-u/t 


-0-bhi-é(m), —_} -ai-bhi-é(m), 


-5-mi -ai-mé ~bhs-tim), end 


. There seems to have been essentially but a single scheme for the 
inflexion of nouns and of non-personal pronouns. The sole material 
difference between such pronouns and stems in -o- and -d-, on the one 
hand, and consonantal stems, on the other, is that in the latter, the 
case-endings are attached directly to the base in the dual and plural, 
while in the former, all cases except the nom., acc., and voce. (i.e. the 
three original cases) are built upon the dual and plural neuter in *-az 
and *-o/ei, *-d/a respectively. Justification for the sharp current 
distinction between ‘nominal’ and ‘pronominal’ declension seems not 
so certain as is commonly supposed. 

C. The gen. sing. appears to have been constructed on the neut. as a 
vague, collective, and generalising nominal form* without special case- 


42 Cf. the rendering of (rradots) yevxn by (holev) serakan ‘generic’ in the Arm. 
version of the grammar of Dionysios Thrax (ed. Cierbed 34, 52, Paris, 1830; cf. 
ser = yévos, ib. 50). 
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force. Augmentation of this ‘indefinite case’ or of the noun-stem by 
various grades of the formative *-é5/é- (again without specific case- 
endings—cf. consonantal neuters ending in zero, e.g. *menes, Skt. 
mdnas, Greek pévos, and perhaps Kanis. neuters of the type of zrmala) 
has led to creation of Italo-Celtic and Ligurian ‘genitives’ in -t, of 
Latin-Gaulish compounds in -2, of the Greek types déuevar, xapai, of 
bases in *-é (Greek dys, Lat. fidés), and of feminines in *-% (type: 
Skt. devi’), a similar rédle being played by the formative *-éy6/é&- (Skt. 
vadhi’-, stint-, Greek rijxus, Baoidebs). The dat. and loc. sing. and the 
loc. dual and plur. seem to derive from the same pair; instrumentals in 
*mt-, *-bhi-, appear as grades RZ b and ZZ b of the formative bases 
*mo/e,6/é- and *bho/ej5/é&- respectively. The whole case-system, 
except in the nom., acc., and voc., was apparently made by adjectival 
formation rather than by agglutination of ‘particles’ of unknown 
meaning; and ‘oblique cases’ may more properly be termed ‘dependent’ 
or ‘relational’. These case-endings, mere grades of bases without 
inflexion, imply, it would seem, a pre-inflexional stage of Indo-European. 

D. The Indo-European ‘fem.’ in *-é/a is apparently derived from a 
chance resemblance of the neut. plur. in *-d/a to the nom. sing. of the one 
type of words which seems in Indo-European originally to have dis- 
tinguished between male and female: the non-personal pronoun of the 
type of *so-s, *to-m (animate male), *sd, *td-m (animate female), *to-d 
(inanimate). The feminine stems in -7-, -d-, of later origin, were then 
modelled on the feminines in -4d-. 

E. The current view that the plur. was formed subsequently to the 
sing. receives additional support. The chronological position of the 
dual is less clear. If one may argue from its loc. *-o/e-u-s-u/1, evidently 
formed by prefixing the dual -u- to the plur. *-s-u/7, it would appear to 
be later than the plur. It is obviously younger than the sing. 

F. To the distinction between thematic and athematic verbs cor- 
responds, it would seem, that between thematic and athematic nouns 
(i.e. stems in vowels and consonants respectively).“ It may also be 
noteworthy that thematic nouns and verbs are precisely those which 
show fixed accent as contrasted with the varying accent of the athematic 
types. 

G. The elements o/e, a in the vocalic stems are clearly no part of the 
original base, but are mere determinatives, so that we should, properly 
speaking, write *aul-o-, not *aulo-, etc. This is evident not only from 


‘8 Cf. Meillet, Introduction a l’étude comparative des langues indo-européen- 
nes® 151-3, 217-21, Paris, 1922. 
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such pairs as Skt. padd- ‘footstep’, Greek zédov ‘ground’: pdd-, zovs 
‘foot’; Skt. tdna- ‘posterity’: tén- ‘duration’,“ but more especially 
from the apophonic conditions, since padd-, for instance, if original, 
would involve the impossible sequence NN, *pedé- (and even PN, as in 
Skt. Sauka- ‘purity’: §dka- ‘flame’).“ It would accordingly seem that 
-o-stems (thematic) were developed secondarily, only consonant-stems 
(athematic) being known in the most primitive stages of Indo-European, 
and -d-stems being still later than those in -o-. The fixed accent also 
favours the hypothesis here advanced. In like manner, the thematic 
verb would appear to be later than the athematic because of the fixed 
accent of the former type,“ but, unlike verbs, nouns with disyllabic 
bases seem originally to have had only the zero-grade in the second 
syllable. 

44 Cf. Brugmann 2. 1. 156-66. 

46 One cannot assume *ped,-, for the types of Greek aidés, Lith. aiilas, Lat. 
servus, Gaul. Andecamulos, OCSlav. rabi presuppose *-os, not *-,s, ‘Swi secundum’ 


giving a in Greek, Italic, and Celtic, 7 in Lithuanian, and ¢ in Slavic. 
46 Contrast, for example, Skt. bhdrdmi, bhdrdmas with dddaémi, dadmds. 





ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK INTONATION 
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[An attempt is made to show that the intonation designated by the 
Greek circumflex is not inherited from IE, but is produced partly by 
specifically Greek contractions, and partly by the analogical extension of 
the intonation thus arising to morphologically similar forms.] 


The traditional theory of the Indo-European origin of Greek intona- 
tions is founded on the comparison of Vedic with Greek and on the 
comparison of Lithuanian with Greek. As to Slavonic, it seems to pre- 
sent a development more recent than Lithuanian and therefore its testi- 
mony regarding intonations is hardly to be accepted as an independent 
one (cf. my article, Le probléme des intonations balto-slaves, in Rocznik 
Slawistyezny 10. 1-80). Streitberg thought that certain phenomena 
concerning abbreviation or conservation of final long vowels in Germanic 
were related to the corresponding phenomena in Lithuanian and were 
to be explained by original differences of intonation. But if, as has been 
shown in the article just quoted, these Lithuanian phenomena have 
nothing to do with intonation, although this language offers a distinc- 
tion between two intonations, the existence of similar phenomena in 
Germanic, even if complete parallelism between Germanic and Lithu- 
anian has been proved, does not involve the existence of intonations in 
Protogermanic. It is possible that the rather complicated treatment of 
final vowels in Germanic depends not only upon the phonetic cir- 
cumstances (whether the vowel is short, long, or a diphthong, whether 
it is final or followed by a consonant, whether this consonant is an oc- 
clusive, s, or a sonant), but also upon the functional value of the pho- 
netic elements in question (accounting for secondary .arrangements). 
In his book Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion, Horn has shown how 
differences of phonetic treatment are to be explained by different de- 
grees of functional value. This, however, does not interest us for the 
moment. The chief point is that there are so many principles explain- 
ing the differentiation of final vowels that to introduce a newand a prob- 
lematic one is to complicate the matter still further. 

200 
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A survey of Vedic dissyllabic vowels (cf. my article, Quelques prob- 
lémes métriques du Rigvéda, in Rocznik Orjentalistyezny 4) shows that 
on the whole their dissyllabic character is etymological. But not all 
vowels proceeding from contraction are dissyllabic in the Rigveda. We 
find only seven examples (five different words) of the ablative ending 
-at scanned as two syllables (Arnold, Vedic Metre 99) and not one case 
of a dissyllabic -d- in dya (dative sing. of a-stems), which etymologically 
must be the result of a contraction. There is no sure example of a 
dissyllabic -Gés (nominative pl. of a-stems) or of a dissyllabic -azs (in- 
strumental pl. of a-stems), where prehistoric contractions seem also 
pretty sure. We find no sure case of the dissyllabic character of the 
optative suffix -e- (< -oi- < -o + 7-), or of the subjunctive suffix 
-d- (< -é/6- <-e/o- + -e/o-), etc. The only case where a dissyllabic 
Vedic ending corresponds to a Greek ending with circumflex intonation 
is the -dm of the genitive pl. (Greek -av). It is, however, to be re- 
membered that the Greek ending -ay is never dissyllabic. There is 
also no trace left of the originally dissyllabic character of the dative 
ending -w, of the optative suffix -o.- or of the subjunctive suffix -n/w-. 
All these contractions must have been effected before the limitation of the 
accent to the three last syllables. We have déyome, \eynre and not 
*eyoiuev, *Aeynte < *deyd-t-uev, *eyé-e-re, olkwy and not *ouxav < 
*o.xd-wv. Even the long vowel of the second member of compounds 
like au-norys is never dissyllabic, although it is of a more recent origin 
than the long vowels just mentioned. 

But the apparently weightiest argument that has been advanced in 
favour of the Indo-European origin of Greek intonations, was that of 
Bezzenberger, BB 7.66 ff., who compared systematically the flexional 
endings of Greek with those of Lithuanian. The Lithuanian difference 
between alga and algés is, according to Bezzenberger, genetically the same 
asthe Greek difference between a\¢7 and adg7s. It is notourtask to dis- 
cuss here the reasons of this fundamental error of Bezzenberger, which 
has influenced Indo-European linguistics for generations. Suffice it to 
observe that the possibility of such a comparison between Greek and 
Lithuanian is swamped by the recent results of Slavonic linguistics (I 
refer to the above mentioned article in RS 10). In his Litauische 
Mundarten 2.201, Specht has formulated a law according to which 
there is no distinction of intonation on the last syllable of Lithuanian 
words, because the long vowel or diphthong of the final syllable may 
show only the so-called circumflex intonation. But under the influence 
of current ideas concerning certain secondary phonetical phenomena 
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(as accent-shift and special abbreviation of final vowels) Specht admits 
that a previously existing distinction of intonation on final syllables has 
been eliminated in a prehistoric period of Lithuanian. 

In reality the comparison between Lithuanian and Greek in the matter 
of intonations is as specious as etymologies based on similarity of sounds. 
Bezzenberger had been the victim of an illusion consisting in the using 
of the term intonation for two functionally! different things (as one and 
the same sound may be functionally different in two different languages) ; 
even the usage of the same symbols for both languages (’ ‘ °) 
may have contributed to this illusion. Moreover comparisons estab- 
lished between Lithuanian finals and Greek finals do not yield homo- 
geneous results in all cases. If algds, tés correspond to ddg7s, THs, then 
algq, t¢ should correspond to *4dgqv, *rqv, which is not the case. If 
alga corresponds to 4dy7, the ancient locative (now adverb) anksti 
should correspond to Greek locatives in *-oi instead of -ot. The final 
combination vowel + nasal is susceptible of intonation in Lithuanian, 
but not in Greek etc. But we will not insist on detail. The principal 
thing to be remembered is that not details of systems, but systems must 
be compared, as has ever and ever been repeated by Meillet. But as 
far as we know no attempt has been made till now to understand the 
system of Greek intonation, i.e. the Greek intonations in relation to their 
functional value. There are grammatical categories in Greek where 
such functional value is apparent (see below), but they have not re- 
ceived the attention they deserve. 

We shall not lose any words on the strange constructions based upon 
the simultaneous admission of the Indo-European character of Greek, 
Lithuanian, Germanic, etc. phenomena. Compare, e.g., Brugmann, 
KVglGr.! 54: the circumflex intonation in Indo-European is due either 
to contraction (as in Greek riua < -@ + e2), or to loss of the second 
member of a long diphthong (as in Lithuanian akmué compared with 
Greek axuwv), or to loss of a syllable (as in Greek ripas < -d + s0). 

It seems to us that if we succeed in understanding the intonation 
system of the Greek language we will find it impossible not only to trace 
that system back to the Indo-European period, but even to any period 
much older than the oldest Greek documents (Homer). For the de- 
termination of the function of Greek intonation it is sufficient to explain 
the réle of the circumflex intonation; the acute intonation is nothing 
else than a lack of circumflex intonation, i.e., it indicates the normally 


1 The function of the intonation in Lithuanian is described in the article re- 
ferred to (RS 10), for Greek intonation cf. below. 
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accented vowel not subjected to special phonetic or morphological con- 
ditions. The question of the physical description of both intonations 
is, for our purposes, an irrelevant one, because it is clear that by the 
fundamental linguistic (or rather psychological) law of contrast a rela- 
tion such as, e.g., lack of intonation: descending intonation may at any 
moment, byinternal opposition, developinto rising intonation : descending 
intonation. 

The Greek? circumflex is conditioned in the penult and does not exist 
in the antepenult. Distinction of intonation in unaccented syllables 
occurs only in final syllables containing diphthongs, but not in final sylla- 
bles containing simple long vowels, and not in the penult. But it is 
chiefly in final accented syllables and in monosyllabic words that the 
Greek circumflex is autonomous. 

A first superficial analysis of the whole available material referring 
to autonomous circumflex, leads to the following tripartition®: 

(1) Circumflex due to a historic contraction: gdos > gis, ebyevéos > 
elryevois, etc. 

(2) Circumflex due to a morphological reason (see below): 7 (aorist 
of Baivw), xnp ‘heart’, etc. 

(3) Circumflex ascribed to prehistoric phonetical reasons: xadgq, 
Tins, Bovs, etc. 

Compared with the groups (2) and (3) the group (1) representing his- 
toric contractions is by far the largest. A great part of Greek mor- 
phology presents the phenomena of historic contraction, paradigms of 
declension and conjugation as well as processes of derivation. We have 
contracted paradigms in all the three declensions (types ovxn, ‘Epuns; 
mous; yévos, evryerns, Kpéas, aldws, pelfoo-, rem, modus, Baorredls, Hats, etc.), 
monosyllabic contracted substantives of all three genders (e.g. zais, Aas, 
Opaé, ols, obs, yas, Kpas, orhp, ypip, etc.,), case-forms which are always 
contracted even in otherwise non-contracting paradigms (riyav < 
Tina’ wy, -w < -ao in the corresponding masculine type, av3pwrov < 
av3pwro0), contracted derivatives in -ovs, -aios, -eios, -olos, -wv < -e0s, 
-dios, -éios, -dios, -ewv, contracted pronominal forms (like éuov, coi, od, 

2 The Greek dialects are not being considered in this paper, the data concerning 
their systems of intonation being too fragmentary and uncertain. 

3 Several cases of autonomous circumflex have been disregarded because of the 
uncertainty of the tradition. Adverbs in-7 seem to be in reality adverbs in -7 
(datives). Grammarians disagree about the intonation of lx6us, dgpus, dogus, and 
itus; and the intonation of Homeric Zny and fw is scarcely sure enough to be treated 


on a level with cases like xadg, rijs, Bods, etc. The endings -ers,-e. of the the- 
matic verb have been disregarded because of the uncertainty of their etymology. 
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Hueis, Quay, huiv, huas, etc.), contracted presents in -dw, -€w, -dw and 
futures in -éw, verbal forms which are contracted even in otherwise 
non-contracting paradigms (riwéaor, redvaor; épepov, yvépn < epepen, 
vépent; yepew < yépeev), contracted subjunctive and optative forms (of 
the -us verbs, of the aorists in -nv, -3nv, of the medio-passive perfects like 
BéBAnuar), etc., etc. We can safely admit that in view of the important 
role played by contraction in Greek grammar, groups (2), (3) of our 
classification contain only a very small part of all cases of autonomous 
circumflex intonation. 

The groups (1) and (2) are generally explained as properly Greek phe- 
nomena. The difference between the two groups consists in that the 
circumflex of (1) is phonetically conditioned, whereas in group (2) it is 
morphological. But in our opinion a deeper interpretation of its mor- 
phological character throws a light also on the circumflex of group (8), 
and seems to suggest, that there is no fundamental difference between 
group (2) and (3). But if it is so, if the circumflex of group (8) is also 
morphologically conditioned, then there is no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the Greek intonations have been inherited from Indo-European. 

Let us therefore examine, item by item, group (2): 

All monosyllabic neuters of the third declension offer the circumflex, 
if the radical vowel is long or a diphthong, e.g. xp, zip, cxwp, etc. This 
rule appears as if a corollary of the rule that all polysyllabic neuters of 
the third declension shift the accent as far as possible towards the initial 
syllable of the word (there is no exception to this rule), cf. dvoua, ddepap, 
dverdos, TéNa'yos, givart, etc. The two morae of the monosyllable act as 
two syllables. The simplest explanation of this phenomenon is the fol- 
lowing: in all contracted dissyllabic neuters the circumflex is phonetic 
because they must have been parorytone before the contraction (as 
yaos > yas, ypéap > ypnp, dos > ovs etc.). That is, if we disregard the 
small group of inherited monosyllables like xp, the neuters of the third 
declension presented either the recessive accent or the circumflex. After 
the contraction had been effected, the inherited monosyllables followed 
the general pattern. 

The proportion Zeis : Zed) = avyp : avep (as concerns accentuation) 
implies that the diphthong of the monosyllable is treated as if resulting 
from contraction (which in fact is not the case). But if it resulted from 
contraction then of course the difference of intonation between Zeis and 
Zev would be phonetically justified. As above we must admit the 
influence of really contracted forms, that is the working of the following 
formula: the vocative presents either the recessive accent or the circum- 
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flex (if the word is a contracted monosyllable). Hence the analogical 
transfer of the circumflex to monosyllables which never have been sub- 
ject to contraction. 

The monosyllabic forms of the personal verb (with long vowel or diph- 
thong) have always the circumflex, e.g. 87 < *g¥dt (athematic aorist). 
As in the preceding cases the old uncontracted forms (67 etc.) adopt the 
pattern of contracted forms (ora < orae etc.). The circumflex of the 
latter is phonetic, because all personal forms of the Greek verb have the 
recessive accentuation. 

All these examples show, for certain grammatical categories, an inti- 
mate relation between the recessive accent in dissyllabic and polysylla- 
bic words, and the circumflex intonation of monosyllables. For the 
two last cases this relation has been pointed out by Vendryes (Traité 
d’accentuation grecque 47). Our task will be now to show not only 
that this formula applies to a certain number of other cases, but that, 
conveniently enlargened, it covers practically all cases of group (3). 

The monosyllabic stems of ois, vais and ypais (genitive Bods, vads, 
ypaods) must be compared with dissyllabic u-stems. In fact the exist- 
ence of case-forms like Bo-(¢)és, Bo-(¢)i, Bo-(¢)av, etc. as opposed to the 
nominative Bois, etc. suffices to make the speaking subject conceive the 
latter as Bé-u-s (va-v-s, ypa-u-s).4 But it is known that all substantive 
u-stems have an inherent recessive accent in Greek (only the oblique 


cases of u-stems are oxytone, if dissyllabic, e.g. yovrés, doprés beside 
vyovu, dopv). Therefore Bois, vais, ypais (with circumflex intonation) 


are nothing else but the result of an interpretation *8é-v-s, *va-v-s, 


*ypa-v-s (and not *o-t-s, *va-i-s *ypa-i-s). The same is true for the 
monosyllabic stems of is(cis), wis and dps (genitive vds, cvds, wvds, Spvds), 
conceived as *i-v-s, *ob-v-s, “ub-v-s, *Spb-v-s. There is a very instructive 
difference between these four stems and the derivatives in -v- and -rv-, 
like ioyv’s, éinrv’s etc. Whereas in a prehistoric period the w-stems 
had obtained a recessive accent, all a-stems had remained oxytone. 
There was no pattern to change the intonation of é5n7v’s (gen. énTvos) 
to a circumflex, because the accented suffix -(t)a- had always been felt 
as a unit and as different from the unaccented suffix -u- and did not, 
therefore, admit an analysis -(f)u + u-. The analysis -u + u- was 
possible only with root-monosyllables like és, where the oblique cases 
were oxytone, because the oblique cases of u-stems are either oxytone 
(like yovrés, dopfés) or else have recessive accent (like péOvos, wedéxvos) ; 
a-stems, on the other hand, accent always the suffix, never the ending 


‘ Cf. the secondary length in vvs, yous. 
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or the root. The oblique cases of -(t)id-stems, where -uwy- is always 
accented, could not therefore have been associated with the correspond- 
ing cases of u-stems, where u is never accented. 

Our explanation is confirmed by the paradigm of Zeis where the lack 
of case-forms beginning in Zer- (as *Zerés corresponding to Vedic dyéh) 
sufficiently accounts for the lack of circumflex intonation in the nom. 
Zeis. 

All substantive stems in -:- have the recessive accentuation. There- 
fore the monosyllables xis ‘curculio’ and Dis ‘lion’® (gen. «eds, Ards), 
conceived as *x-t-s, *)i-i-s, have the recessive accent, hence their 
circumflex intonation; cf. duds : d¢us = Keds, Acds : *ké-us, *Ai-ts. But 
“is “force”? has no circumflex because its genitive is ’tvés and not *ids 
and therefore its nominative cannot be conceived as a contraction from 
* cleus. 

The indefinite adverbs 77, 7w, ws, wot are enclitic and oxytone, the 
corresponding interrogatives, dependent interrogatives, and relatives are 
all perispomena. If we compare dissyllabic adverbs which have differ- 
ent accentuation according to their function, we remark that they are 
oxytone when indefinite (as 67é, zo7é, rodév) and paroxytone when inter- 
rogative, etc. (dre, rére, ré0ev). We may assume that the influence of 
the forms with recessive accent on the monosyllables was made pos- 
sible by monosyllabic forms resulting from contraction (as ov, od). 
Some of the Greek grammarians distinguished also viv from viv, confin- 
ing the former to the strict sense of time, the latter to that of sequence or 
inference (= 67 or ovr). 

The difference between an oxytone monosyllable with indefinite 
meaning and corresponding perispomenon with definite meaning exists 
also, in our opinion, in the case of «is ‘one’, which is oxytone when used 
in the sense of ‘anyone’ in the compounds y7-eis, ovd-eis. The relation 
of eis to unéeis is the same as that of. 7 to érecn. The circumflex of és is 
of course secondary (like that of 7, 7&, mas, wot). It must be rela- 
tively recent, being posterior to the passage of *évs > eis. The inter- 
esting detail is that the functional value of the circumflex intonation 
creates new circumflexes which have nothing to do with any kind of 
contraction. 

Like eis the nom. sing. ras is of a relatively recent origin (<*:dys).° 


5 All grammarians agree about the circumflex intonation in the accusatives. 
As to the nominative, Herodian and Aischrion seem to admit xis, Nis against 
Aristarchos (Chandler, A practical introduction to Greek accentuation? 162). 

6 In the Septuaginta we also find a late acc. sing. ray (after the nom zas). 
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Its circumflex intonation corresponds to the recessive accent found in 
certain cases of the paradigm. Whereas the genitive zayrés and the 
dative zavri are regularly oxytone, the forms ravrow (gen.-dat. dual), 
mwavTwy (gen. plural) and zac. (dat. plural) have the recessive accent. 
As in all the preceding categories it is not our task here to investigate 
what the reason of this recessive accentuation is. All we allege is that 
the primary phenomena of accent-shifts in dissyllabic and polysyllabic 
forms are reflected, as in a mirror, by intonation-changes in closely 
related monosyllables. 

The long vowels of eis and zas do not result from contraction but from 
compensatory lengthening after the disappearance of » (or after the 
loss of nasalization). In general such long vowels have the acute in- 
tonation, if there is no particular reason for the circumflex intonation 
(as in the two preceding cases). This is very clear in the case of the acc. 
plur. where we have -ols and -a's in the two first declensions, but -ois, 
-cis (< -dvs, -évs : ebvyeveis < *etryevévs if this explanation of Wackernagel’s 
is correct) in the third declension, because the intonation of the corre- 
sponding nominatives in -ois, -eis (< -des, -ées) has been introduced into 
the accusative. In the two first declensions such influence has been 
impossible, because the endings of the nom. plural are -oi, -ai. Com- 
pare also the acute intonations of the nom. sing. of the participles in 
-ovs, -els, -a's, etc. : dots, Sévros, ddvTt, Sdvra, etc., (the accentuation is 
not recessive, but columnal’ cf. dodois, arodévros and not *dréddous, 
*4am6dovros). 

The formula concerning the relation between recessive accentuation 
and circumflex intonation may be generalized as follows: Whenever, in 
a grammatical category, forms accented on the final syllable coexist 
with forms accented on the penult, the former obtain the circumflex 
intonation, if the final syllable contains a long vowel or a diphthong and 
if it may be conceived as a contracted syllable. It is clear that our first 
formula becomes only a special case of the general formula, because a 
monosyllabic word may be considered as a word accented on its last 
syllable. Examples: 

The ending of the dative sing. of the first decl. (-¢ or-7) and of the 
dative sing. of the second decl. (-@). In the 3-d decl. the oxytone stems 
have either the accented ending -i (only with monosyllabic stems) or a 
complex consisting of accented suffix + unaccented « (-év1, -npt, -ide, 
-a61, -dvre etc.), or, finally, a long syllable resulting from contraction 
(-i < -é« in ebyevei, -ot < -d-. in aldot). As the ending of the dative 


7 For the meaning of this term see below. 
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sing. of the first and second decl. contains the characteristic element 7 
which appears also in the contracting group (type e’yevei), it is conceived 
as resulting from a contraction and obtains the circumflex. In other 
words: eiyevet has a phonetic circumflex, because -ei was once dissyllabic 
and accented on the first syllable (-e-.), and xa\@ has a morphological 
circumflex, because it is modelled on the pattern of the type etyeve. 
The ultimate reason why the monosyllabic complex -@ has the circumflex 
intonation on its last syllable is that the dissyllabic complexes -év:, -ié., 
etc. have the recessive accent within their two syllables. But this 
pattern of the dissyllabic complexes has worked only through the 
medium of the contracted types (-ei etc.). 

It is not because they result from an Indo-European contraction, but 
because they are modelled after forms proceeding from Greek contrac- 
tion, that the endings -¢ and -@ have the circumflex intonation. 

The accentuation of oxytone nominal stems may be either ‘columnal’ 
or ‘marginal’ (we use the expressions introduced first by de Saussure in 
his famous article on Lithuanian accentuation, cf. Recueil des publica- 
tions scientifiques 532): an oxytone paradigm has columnal accent- 
uation if the accent is always on the same syllable counting from 
the beginning of the word (e.g. rarnp, tarpos, matépa, tatpaor,® where the 
accent is always on the second syllable), and if the shortest form of the 
paradigm is oxytone (rarjp). Another example: édzis, éAmidos, édzida, 
etc. An oxytone paradigm has ‘marginal’ accentuation, if all its forms 
are accented on the last syllable, e.g., xados, -ov, -@, etc. or Tiun, -7s, 
-n, ete. The following rule applies to Greek oxytone paradigms: forms 
with marginal accentuation have the circumflex, if there exist corre- 
sponding forms with columnal accentuation. For instance, riuy and 
xadq have the circumflex intonation, because there are corresponding 
forms with -. ending and columnal accentuation (as roweve, édmide, 
etc.). The same is true of riyjs (s-ending as in zorpevos, édridos, etc.). 
This correspondence between columnal and marginal paradigms has of 
course been established through the medium of contracted paradigms. 
For instance the direct model of -7s (< -as) is the circumflex of cases 
like -ovs < -d00s, -€(c)os, -6(t)os, the indirect model is the columnal 
accentuation of cases like -évos, -npos, -idos, -ados, -av7os, etc. 

The same is true of the genitive pl. ending -wy which must have the 
circumflex every time it is accentuated (xadav, rod@v), because there are 
corresponding forms with columnal accentuation (zopévwr, édrridwr, 
etc.). In adverbial formations the ending escapes from this influence 


8 We disregard of course the peculiar accentuation of the vocative. 
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of barytone forms and offers the acute intonation: é«rodwy, rporoduv, 
éurrodwy, évdeEcwv. 

The adverbs in -ws are accented as the genitive plural of the corre- 
sponding adjective, i.e., they retain the accent of the adjective. If the 
latter is oxytone, we obtain the three types ruxévrws, eiryevéws (> eiryevirs) 
and xadas with circumflex intonation after eyevas (the type with mar- 
ginal accentuation resulting from columnal accentuation by means of 
contraction). Originally the -ws suffix must have been restricted to 
the o-stems, as it is probably related to the Indo-European ablative- 
ending, but the spreading of -ws over all consonantal stems must ante- 
date the circumflex intonation of the type xa\aés. One may make the 
same remark with regard to the adverbs in -o (originally only with 
o-stems). The attaching of -o. to other stems (cf. also évio, éor) 
and the subsequent contractions, e.g. Tacavwt (< Matava), Terparot 
(< Tetpaceis), Mudot (< Tvuda) caused the -o: of forms like puxot (< pvxds; 
‘in the interior’) to be interpreted as resulting from a contraction of a 
dissyllabic complex with the first syllable carrying the accent. 

The optative suffix -o.- of the thematic verbs is treated as if it had the 
circumflexed intonation (zavdebois, rasdebor and not *raidevors, *raidevor). 
This is easily accounted for by the fact that the optative element -i- 
was still productive after the period of the limitation of accent: riBeiyer, 
Sidotuev < ri-vé-t-pev, 5166-i-vev and not *rideyev, *Sido.uev. The exist- 
ence of such forms was sufficient to make the speaking subject decompose 
-o.- into -o + t-. 

In summing up we may say that it is unmethodical to draw a dis- 
tinction between group (2) and group (3). In (2) we have the cases 
where the morphological circumflex is quite clear and generally accepted. 
But if we try to apply the corresponding morphological principle to 
group (3) we find that there is not one case left for which it would be 
necessary to recur to Indo-European. The morphological principal is 
the following: monosyllabic forms become circumflex, if related dissyl- 
labic and polysyllabic forms offer the recessive accent. Last syllables 
of dissyllabic and polysyllabic words become circumflex if these syllables 
correspond to dissyllabic paroxytone complexes in related forms. In 
this manner recessive intonation in the syllable corresponds to recessive 
accent in the word. This equivalence between circumflex and recessive 
accent (which, as one knows, holds good for really contracted forms), 
could have been established only after the first contractions, i.e., after 
the disappearance of intervocalic o and v. It cannot be essentially 
older than Homer, because the Homeric text knows both contracted 
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and uncontracted forms; therefore the main bulk of the text was com- 
posed when the first vowel contractions had already begun. 

A counterproof is furnished by the innumerable cases where a final 
long vowel or a final diphthong has the acute intonation, because it 
cannot be conceived as resulting from the contraction of a form with 
recessive accent. 

The dual endings -«, -a' (in the first two declensions) do not show any 
trace of the ending -e and are therefore not conceived as resulting from 
contraction (contrast -@, -7, -ns, where the elements -1, -s characteristic 
of the dative and genitive, have been recognized). The same is true of 
the endings -oi, -ai of the nom. plural (no final -s). From the Greek 
point of view, to take another example, the verbal endings -yar, -caz, 
-rat, -vrac cannot be analyzed and interpreted as products of con- 
tractions and are therefore treated as having the acute intonation, i.e. 
they admit the proparoxytonesis of the corresponding verbal forms. 
This applies also to infinitives in -va., -(¢)a:, and to adverbs like xayai 
where the :- element has ceased to be felt as connected with the dative- 
locative ending « because of the special function of these forms. 

It seems that besides the forms proceeding from contraction there is 
only one morphological group owing its circumflex to a phonetic and not 
to a morphological reason, the vocatives Bov, ypai, ui, ixdi, Baordei, 
nxot, Zev, etc. As a rule all such vocatives, unless influenced by for- 
mally identical nominatives (as in the case of dp, aldv, dedgi's, mouuny, 
dornp etc.) present the circumflex intonation. Of course the peculiar 
falling intonation of the vocative became phonemic and morphological 
only after the opposition between acute and circumflex had arisen. A 
very instructive parallel is found in Serbo-Croatian, where every voca- 
tive has the falling intonation on the first syllable, regardless of the 
accentuation and the intonation of all the other forms of the paradigm 
(compare also the accentuation of the Indo-European vocative, which 
very often does not agree with the vowel-degrees of the suffix and of the 
root). Such details prove that the ‘natural’ intonation of the vocative is 
so rooted in actual pronunciation as to resist the analogical action of 
related forms. This explanation of the circumflex of Zed seems to me 
preferable to that given by Vendryes (47d). 

The Greek intonations seem thus to be a linguistic phenomenon 
properly Greek, not inherited, independent of apparently similar phe- 
nomena in Balto-Slavic. Their origin was purely phonetic, but, like 
the vowel-degrees of Indo-European ablaut, they were soon charged 
with a grammatical function in certain morphological categories. 





MISCELLANEA 


THe Use or CERTAIN ADVERBS IN HOMER 


Adverbs in -éts 


These formations! are regarded as entirely uncertain by Brugmann, 
Grundr’. 2. 2. 733, and their discussion is usually avoided. 

Among the Homeric examples a contrast pair of pronominal words 
&dvdis, &uvdis are conspicuous for their frequency (a&ddvécs Il. 6, Od. 
7; d&uvdis I]. 10, Od. 5), and are to be considered the most likely start- 
ing point. 

The v vowel is most probably an indication that the forms are Aeolic 
(cf. Buck, Gr. Dial. 25, on v<o, esp. in Arcado-Cyprian), as is also the 
accent (Wackernagel, Akzent 3.105). The psilosis in contrast to aya 
would at least offer no difficulty (Wackernagel, Spr. Unters. 44); but, 
in reality, it is the aspiration of dua that requires explanation in Homer. 

The meaning is direction toward a place; except that in the Odyssey 
(e 467, u 415, € 305) auvdis is also used for ‘at the same time’. 

The forms may be analysed as Gd\dvé:-s, Guvdi-s, and classed as 
parallel to such forms as wo\daki-s, Dor. zepuri-s, Delph. o1-s, on which 
ef. Brugmann, Grundr’. 2. 2. 675. Thessalian peorod. (cf. Bechtel, 
Gr. Dial. 1. 196-7; Hermann, Nebensaetze 303, 335) is then most 
closely akin; for its final member is <*k”odi to which *yodz (Skt. yadz), 
*alyodi, *s:modi are morphologic counterparts. 

A restriction on the use of &\dvéis is to be noted. 

It is confined to the phrase &\dviis aos which except in ® 503, 
¢ 138, 25, stands always at the close of the verse. The substantive 
must be either a plural or a mass singular. In the former case &\)os 
agrees with it in gender, but not in number, cf. M 461 cavides de 
dueruayev &AdNvdis GAAn. We should therefore expect the singular 
in ® 503 werredr’ GAdvdis GAXa, but the irregularity may be connected 
(ef. below) with the fact that these words are in the accusative. When 


1 For the entire group of adverbs in -d:s, -dov, -dnv, -54, -ba. cf. Hirt, Handb. 
454; Brugmann, Grundr’. 2. 2. 681, 733; Brugmann-Thumb 294-5; Debrunner, Gr. 
Wortbild. 53, 190; Hirt, Idg. Gram. 2. 128, 299; Meillet-Vendryes, Gram. comp. des 
langues class. 476; Fraenkel, IF 28. 225-6, and KZ 42. 381. 
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the substantive is a mass singular (éyxegados « 458, xpws N 279), such 
a construction is impossible, and &Advéis GAAp is used. When the 
objects scattered are in the accusative, the tradition wavers between 
the two possibilities. Aristophanes and Aristarchus differed, and the 
latter’s text was not entirely self-consistent. Our information is incom- 
plete, but Q seems to follow Aristarchus: 

385 yuxas pev arecxédac’ GAdAvdis GAN (Ar. Q: &\dnv Aristoph.) 
£35 —cedev kivas GAAvdus Gov (Ar. 2: no v. 1.) 

€ 369 ra pev dp re Suecxédac’ GANvdis BAAN «(—S D:: GAA? GTW Eust.). 

From 4A)viis Guviis a suffix -dis was abstracted, with which was 
formed xayé-dis. The element *xaya is perhaps an accusative from 
the same stem as the locative yay-ai to which it was assimilated in 
accent. Xaydadis (Il. 10, Od. 4) likewise designates direction of mo- 
tion—movement from some height to the ground. The only trace of a 
semantic change is in two passages of the Odyssey, where the motion to 
the ground seems of less interest than the movement that takes place 
upon the ground: 

1290) é& d’éyxévados xyapddis pee 
7599 7 xauadss cropécas frou kara béuvia PevTwr. 

The other adverbs in -é:s differ in accent and in meaning, being 
adverbs of manner. The examples are few, and each is used rarely. 
Only dygovdis is textually uncontested. The 6th century writing 
AM®OAIZ must be interpreted dugwiis (<*aygwadis, cf. Bechtel, Lex. 
42-3; and for the explanation of p 237 (the only occurrence) Class. Phil. 
23. 65 (1928). 

The Alexandrians differed about dyo:Bndis or dyo.Bnddv in 2 506 
(ef. Ludwich, AHT 1. 435) and presumably in o 310 where the scholia 
are silent. There was also a difference of opinion about érayoiBadis 
or éxapo:Bndov in o 481. In both these words the ending -éov would 
be the more normal formation. There are no other examples. 


Adverbs in -da, -54 


These adverbs have always beside them a form in -d6v or -énv except 
that piyény to match piyéda happens to be unused in the poems, 
occurring first in h. Merc. 494. The accent (on which cf. Cobet, Misc. 
Crit. 430) varies in keeping with the accent of the accompanying form. 

Corresponding to adverbs in -dév are: dugadad +r 391; dvagavia 


2 The plural is here justified because #:a is a plurale tantum. 
8 The situation in the first example is very different from that of I 300, altho 
the phraseology is similar. 
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y 221, 222, X [455]; dwoorada £ 143, 146; abrocxeda + 319. Except for 
the analogic and metrically convenient dvagav54, the words all end in 
-ada. 

Beside adverbs in -éyy are found: xpiSia 2 [168]; piyéda 6 437, 
w 77. Both are formed from bases ending in a stopsound. 

The examples in the Odyssey 7 (6) are much more frequent than those 
in the Iliad 3 (2), which are also not from the earliest strata.‘ 

These forms then cannot be an old inheritance, but must be considered 
a relatively late creation. It is therefore impossible to see with Brug- 
mann, Grundr’, 2. 2. 681, in azocrada the ace. sing. from a word of the 
type mapa-ords wapa-orddos. The forms must rather be ascribed to 
the spread of the neuter plural noted by Brugmann, op. cit. 690. 

KpvBda and piyda always have a case depending upon them; none 
of the adverbs in -éa is so construed. 

G. M. Bot.ine 


Some GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


1. Goth. aurahjom (probably dur-) dat. pl. translates Gr. uynueia, 
pvnpara, Mark V, 2, 3, 5. The same Greek words are elsewhere 
rendered by hlaiwasnos, and pvnyeiov by hlaiw. The latter words 
mean ‘hill, mound’: Lat. clivus. We may therefore assume that 
*qurahi meant ‘cairn, tumulus’, probably formed from an adj. *aurahs, 
with which compare ON aurr ‘eisenhaltiger Sand’, NIcel. eyri ‘sand- 
bank; sandspit’, ON ver (*warja-) ‘a fishing place on the bank’, OE wer 
‘weir’, MDu. were ‘agger’ (Kil.), ON vor ‘a row of stones on either side 
of a landingplace’, OHG wuort ‘dam’, etc., and also Gr. qpiov ‘mound, 
barrow, tomb’, in Homer *¢npiov. These words for ‘dam’ and ‘tomb’ 
are best referred to the base *awer- (or perhaps rather *éwer-) ‘rise, 
swell; raise’ Gr. deipw (*aweryd) ‘lift, heave, raise up; carry; stir up’, 
aipw ‘raise, lift; carry; support; exalt, extol, excite’ (for related words 
cf. Boisacq 15). 

2. OE 6m ‘rust’, man pl. ‘erysipelas’, 6mig ‘rusty; inflammatory, 
resulting from inflammation’, dmian ‘become rusty’ may be referred 
to a Germ. stem *6zma-, pre-Germ. *dsmé-: Skt. d’sa-h ‘ashes, dust’, 
dsita-h ‘dark-colored’, Lat. drére ‘be dry or withered’, dridus ‘dry, 
withered’, ardére ‘burn, blaze, shine, glow’, etc. 

3. ON vegna (with or without 4) ‘mittelst’, minna vegna ‘meinet- 
wegen’, bess vegna ‘deswegen’, MLG wegen following gen. preceded by 


4On > [168] cf. Wilamowitz, IIH 170. 
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van, dorch, to, as van der wegen ‘deshalb’, dorch siner sunde wegen, to unser 
stad wegen, etc., MHG von . . . . wegen, NHG wegen are supposed 
to represent a dat. pl. of the word way. But unless way, OHG, OS, OE 
weg, N vegr, etc., contains two words, we have to look elsewhere for 
the proper explanation of the prep. wegen. In its use it corresponds 
exactly to Skt. vagéna, vagatat, vacatah ‘auf Befehl oder Wunsch von, 
infolge von, kraft, mittels, wegen’ (following gen.), case forms of vd¢-ah, 
‘Wille, Wunsch, Befehl’, Av. vasna ‘nach Wunsch, nach Willen’, Gr. 
éxnre (usually following the gen.) ‘by means of, by virtue of, by the 
power of; on account of, for the sake of’, éxwv ‘willing, of free will, 
with good will, readily; wittingly, purposely’, etc. 

It is quite possible that way, Germ. *wega-, may in part represent a 
pre-Germ. *weké- ‘will, wish; power, authority’. When we speak of 
‘having one’s way’, we mean more than the method of doing things. It 
is here equivalent to ‘will, wish’. 

To this base we may refer OHG ubar-wehan ‘iiberwinden’: Skt. 
vacayati ‘unterwirft’, vact kar ‘untertan machen, bezwingen, kédern, 
kirren’, vacin- ‘gebietend; willig, gehorsam’, vacya- ‘untertan, gehorsam, 
folgsam’, -m ‘Macht, Gewalt’. Here belong MHG gegen, wider einander 
wehen ‘sich widersetzen’, wider-wehe ‘Widersacher, Gegner’. But wehen 
‘blinken, strahlen; anschlagen, laut werden (of sounds), seems to be 
another word. For the second meaning compare Skt. vécati, vacyate 
‘blokt, briillt, krachzt, drohnt’. 

4. NHG wichsen, late MHG withsen, is perhaps not for wachsen from 
Wachs, but only associated therewith by usage. Compare OE weozian 
‘keep clean (house)’: ON véla (*wihalian) ‘zurecht machen, ordnen’. 
The primary meaning was ‘shift about, arrange, set in order’. We may 
therefore compare OE wizlan ‘change’, OHG wehsal ‘Wechsel’, etc., 
Lat. vicis gen. ‘change, exchange, interchange, shift’. For meaning com- 
pare OE sciftan ‘divide (land); arrange, appoint’, NE shift ‘transfer or 
move, as from one person, place, or position to another; change’, MLG 
schiften, schichten ‘teilend ordnen, in Ordnung bringen; wechseln’. 

5. Goth. wintrus ‘winter’ is referred to a pre-Germ. *wendru-s ‘wet 
season’ or *windru-s ‘white season’. Here is another suggestion, which 
so far as I know has not been given: *wéndru-s ‘windy or stormy season’: 
OHG wz-wdzzen ‘herausblasen, hervorstiirmen’, MHG waz ‘das Wehen, 
der Sturm; Atem, Hauch’, wdz-weter, -gewitere ‘Sturm-wetter, procella, 
tempestas’, Lith. védintz ‘liiften, kiihlen’, dudra ‘Toben, Tosen, Stiirmen; 
Orkan, Windsbraut’ (cf. Persson Beitrage 9). This would give winter 
the same semantic background as Lat. hiems etc. 

Francis A. Woop 
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THE LENGTHENING OF VOWEL BEFORE -it <*-y¢ IN OLD NoRsE 


It is a noteworthy fact that in ON lengthening of vowel did not take 
place before a geminated consonant (due to assimilation) except before 
-tt<*-yt. Thus, for instance, before -kk (<*-nk), -pp (<*-mp), -tt 
(<*-nt) the short vowels é: 6 were regularly retained (cf. Goth. drigkan: 
ON drékka; OSwed. klimper: ON klépper; Goth. wintrus: ON véitr; 
Goth. suggans: ON sékkenn; OSwed. krumpin: ON kréppenn, etc.) but 
were regularly lengthened before -it <*-xt (cf. *réxtjan >*rixtan > 
*réxta >rétta; *fliixtén > *fldxte > flétte; cf. also Goth. dhtau: mdhta 
> ON dita: mdtta but OE cdémp: ON kédpp). 

Axel Kock! and A. Heusler? maintain that the vowel preceding -tt 
(< *xt) was lengthened before the time of the assimilation *-xt > -it. 
In support of this view is the fact that nowhere else except before -dt 
(<*-x¢) does lengthening of the vowel preceding a geminated consonant 
occur. The examples (quoted above) of the so-called ‘sinking’ of 
4 > é, % > 6 before a geminated consonant proves that consonantal 
assimilation had nothing to do with the lengthing of the vowel. In 
fact a geminated consonant (due to assimilation) tends to shorten a 
preceding vowel rather than to lengthen it (cf. *gédt > gdtt). 

The lengthening of the vowel preceding -tt (<*-xt) must, therefore, 
have been due to the nature of the combination *-y¢. Kock (loc. cit.) 
says: ‘Die lange sowol des wurzelvocals als des ¢-lautes in dtta (aus 
ahtau) etc. kann wol nur so erklart werden, dass zuerst der vocal vor ht 
lautgesetzlich gedehnt wurde (*ahtau), wonach spater ht in ¢# assimiliert 
wurde (dtta).’ 

Kock uses here the symbol A for the spirant x. According to what 
law (‘lautgesetzlich’) was the vowel d lengthened to @ before *-xé? 
Neither in PN* nor in any of the other Germ. dialects is there any evi- 
dence that a vowel was spontaneously lengthened before -x¢. Kock’s 
assumption must, therefore, be considered a makeshift to explain the 
vowel lengthening as taking place before the time of the assimilation 
of *-xt to -it. 

Heusler says (loc. cit.): ‘Vor ht (>#): got. ahtau: urn. *ahid > 
*ahta > dita . . . . Die Dauer des h ist hier dem ¢, nicht dem Vokal 
zugute gekommen.’ 


1 Beitr. 15, 252, Anm. 1. 

2 Ais]. Elementarb?. §90, 1. 

3 Runic dohtriR (Tune) > ON d¢’ttr still shows a short radical vowel 6. Cf. also 
the type -xs- > -ks-; ON vdza < PN*wdxsa : Goth. wdhsan with short vowel 
preceding -xs. 
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Like Kock, Heusler uses the symbol h for x. Heusler’s assumption 
that the assimilation of *-x¢ to -it resulted only in the geminated con- 
sonant, but not in compensative lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
can be correct only if we accept his contention that dita was derived 
directly from *dxta, for the vowel in *-dyta was already long. But like 
Kock, Heusler does not tell us why PN *dxtd should become *dxta. 

Both Kock and Heusler have, in my opinion, overlooked the vital 
phase of this problem, viz. the fact that the spirant x, before it became 
assimilated to the following -¢, must first have been reduced to a mere 
breathing‘ (h), i.e., *-xt > *-ht > -tt. Therefore dtta could not have 
been derived directly from *dxta or *axtau (as Heusler and Kock main- 
tain) but from an intermediate stage with the breathing, i.e., -hi-. 

Now, the breathing (h) required less time for pronunciation’ than did 
the spirant (x); hence the preceding vowel was lengthened® in compen- 
sation for the time lost in the reduction of the spirant to the breathing, 
ie., *dxti> *-dhia > dtta. The vowel was not lengthened before the 
spirant x (as Kock and Heusler maintain) but before the breathing h. 

In other cases of assimilation of spirant to stop no such reduction in 
time element can be assumed as in *-xt > *-ht > -it (ef. -bt > -tt, *glabt > 
glatt; -fb > bb, *af-binde > abbinde, etc.). 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


A NoTE ON KapaBuov 


In LanauacGE 6. 279 ff. Professor Preveden, in an article designed to 
show that Church Slavonic korabs is not derived from Greek xapaBos, 
writes: 


But even xapéS.ov (Stephanus-Didot 4.956; Du Cange? 1.589) apart from 
occasional interpolations, does not appear sooner than in the texts of the 8th 
century (Pope Zachary’s Gr. Dialogues, etc.). This is just as we would expect it, 
since the diminutive xapé@cov can appear only after xapafos from which it is 
derived. 


This statement is subject to correction. KapaBwy in the meaning 
of ‘small boat’ appears as a Greek loan word in the Ecclesiastical His- 
sory of John Bishop of Ephesus, written in Syriac in the second half of 


4 Wherever x was lost, it first became a breathing; cf. Heusler §167. 

5 As is shown by the fact that the spirant first became a breathing before it was 
lost. 

6 Thus it is possible that before a single h the preceding vowel had already be- 
gun to be lengthened before the fA finally disappeared; thus *sdx > *sah > sd. 
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the 6th century. In John’s account of the joint reign of Justinus and 
Tiberius (574-578 A. D.) he describes the latter’s extravagance in the 
following words (ed. Jessie Payne Margoliouth, Semitic Study Series 
XIII, Leiden 1909: 14): ‘So that even when he was on the sea in a 
darmoén (Gr. dpouwv), from all sides hastened garabhiyé (Gr. xapaB.a with 
Syriac plural ending), and to all of them he threw largesses.’ 

In this one sentence occur two Greek loan words denoting boats. 
There can be no question of the derivation or meaning of either. If, 
then, xapaB.ov could be used in a Syriac work of the 6th century, we 
must assume its common use in Greek in the 5th century, and, in accord- 
ance with Professor’s Preveden’s own reasoning, assume the use of 
xapaos in a still earlier period. 

RautpH Marcus 


Two NavaHo Puns 


It is a well known fact, often stressed by Boas, that the American 
Indians do not go in for riddles and proverbs. What few exceptions 
have been found serve only to emphasize the rule. If to riddles and 
proverbs we add puns, as it seems we have a right to do, it begins to 
appear likely that the American Indian has a generalized lack of in- 
terest in light verbal fancy. There is plenty of metaphor in his rituals, 


there is considerable etymologizing ad hoc in his legends, and his oratory 
is famous, but the zest in quick, irresponsible reinterpretation of familiar 
words or phrases which lies at the bottom of the pleasure that we experi- 
ence in the telling of riddles, proverbs, and puns seems strangely un- 
Indian, whatever may be the reason. 

Yet puns are not entirely absent, as the two following Navaho ex- 
amples show. They were collected in the summer of 1929 at Crystal, 
New Mexico. 

In a council held some time ago the leader of one of the two contend- 
ing parties said,! xdct’e’ nohdno’’a'* ‘You people decide on one thing!’ 
A cripple who was present whispered to one near by, ndcidi’’a"* ‘Pick 
me up!’ The latter, catching on at once, picked up the cripple and, 
holding him in his arms, asked, xd-dic nohotc’a* ‘Where am I to put 
him down?’ Everybody laughed. This is said to be a favorite anec- 
dote among the Navaho and depends for its point on the double mean- 
ing of the verb no-hd-ni- . . . . -’d‘, which may mean either ‘to 
decide on the matter’ or ‘to put him down’. 

1 Grave accent (a) represents low tone, acute (4) high tone, circumflex (4) fall- 
ing tone. 
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A close analysis of this pun shows that it is more subtle than appears 
on the surface and that to enter fully into its humor requires sensitive- 
ness to no less than three changes of linguistic front. The fundamental 
pun is simple and would hardly be enough by itself to raise a laugh, one 
suspects. This is the use of the verb stem -’d-‘ ‘to handle the “round”’ 
object’ in the transferred sense of ‘to handle the affair, words, plan, 
date, decision’. The secondary use of -’d-‘ (-’d) in an abstract sense is 
very common in Navaho, e.g. tc’d-hd-ni- . . . -’d" ‘to tell’; nd-ho- 
ni- . . . -’d:* ‘to make the decision’; nd-hd- . . . -’é ‘to make plans’, 
-d-ni-ho- . . . -t’d* (= -d-’d-') ‘a date is being set for one’. The 
tingling moment in the anecdote comes with the cripple’s whispered 
request; for, in addition to the very general transfer of meaning already 
noted, there is the added point that one does not normally use the verb 
nd-di- . . . -’a°* ‘to pick it up’ (and its correlative ni-ni- . . . -’d“ 
‘to put it down’) of an animate being, but only of such inanimate 
‘round’ objects as a potato, or apple, or watch, or rock. In other words, 
the wily cripple, turning his helplessness to humorous account, classifies 
his hunched up body as a ‘round object’, ndcidi-’d-* substitutes for nd- 
cidi-tixe:‘ and xd@-dic nohoch’a:* substitutes for xd-dic nohonctxe- (-t-txe- 
‘to handle the animate being’). Had a little boy of normal physical 
health made the request, the pun would have seemed a bit far-fetched, 
for he could not easily be thought of as lifted up and put down like 
an inanimate object. The quick understanding by the second punster 
of the cripple’s use of -’d-‘ socializes the pun and kindles it into some- 
thing like satire of the ponderous doings of important people. Finally, 
the climax of the pun, ‘Where am I to put him down?’, reinterprets the 
-ho-, which in the first usage has the meaning of something like ‘the 
affair, circumstance’, while in the second it is a personal pronoun re- 
ferring to ‘this one’. These two uses of -hd- are historically distinct 
in Athabaskan. Briefly, then, the first element of the pun is imperson- 
ally contributed, as it were, by the language itself; the second is the 
creation of a masochistic cripple; the third is the echoing understanding 
of his friend, who equates ‘the great business in hand’ with ‘this poor 
chap’. 

The second pun is much simpler. It is told as a joke rather than as 
an anecdote. ‘So and so has gone over there’, one says. ‘What for?’ 
xwojdo-txat, apparently ‘he is going to give one a kick’ (future of semel- 
factive verb yi-ctxat ‘I give it a kick’), actually ‘he (the medicine-man) 
will perform a ritual “chant’’’ (future of xdctrd-t ‘I perform a “chant”’, 
a denominative verb based on xdtxd+t ‘a ritual “‘chant’’’). Here again 
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the zwd- (= -hd- above) changes from an impersonal to a personal 
application. It adds to the flavor of the joke if one remembers that 
Navaho medicine-men are often hired to come from great distances in 
order to direct curing rituals and that the spaces between the scattered 
Navaho hogans are wide indeed. 

The great number of homonymous elements in Navaho, due largely 
to the leveling influence of phonetic laws, and its peculiarly intricate 
structure, which derives quite definite meanings from the assembling of 
elements that are generalized and colorless in themselves, combine to 


make Navaho a peculiarly tempting language for the punster. 
EDWARD SAPIR 
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Lautgesetz und Analogie. By Epuarp Hermann. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1931. (Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, Neue Folge 23. 3). 

This treatise is an example of the theoretical fugues of many present- 
day European linguists, who temporarily abrogate both the general 
inhibitions of science and their fidelity to linguistics, in order to enjoy 
ein Schaferstiindchen with the common notions of the street. These 
excesses embarrass the communion of linguistics with the sister sciences 
and endanger the supply of sound linguists in the coming generation. 

The rise of modern technology and science did not at first affect 
people’s view of human institutions; linguistic study, in particular, re- 
mained for a time true to its philosophical and literary origin. How- 
ever, language, the most fundamental of human activities, is also the 
simplest. Whoever observes or records forms of speech, is sure to find 
facts that invite the kind of grouping and presentation which we call 
science. Alphabetic writing implies phonemic structure; the Greek 
tradition reveals the structure of the phrase; the resemblances among 
the Latin languages and among the Germanic show an alluring but 
incomplete order; at the end of the eighteenth century, the Hindu 
grammar taught Europeans to see the structure of words. In an epoch 
when the scientific method was revolutionizing, at great speed, all the 
conditions of life, this method was bound, no matter how indirectly, 
to affect even the student of language. Slowly, and not without dispute 
and misunderstanding (such as appeared in Schleicher’s pseudo-evolu- 
tionary theory), the linguist adopted the essential habits of the scientific 
method. The result was so favorable as to carry linguistics far ahead 
of the other human sciences. The methods developed by the linguists 
of the nineteenth century are still today the working methods of every 
competent linguist, including Hermann. They have been refined and 
supplemented, but not replaced, by later acquisitions, notably the 
phonemic principle and the mapping of dialect differences. Under 
these methods the phenomena of linguistic change, which baffled the 
scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, can be compactly 
recorded and classified, and even subjected, within methodically defined 
limits, to inference and prediction. Like all scientific methods, they are 
justified by their performance and only by this. 

220 
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The method of linguistic history classifies linguistic change into three 
great empirical types. One type is the change of phonemes or combina- 
tions of phonemes, such as [p] > [d] in older German, or, more recently, 
[st-] > [St-] in part of the German area. The second type is the 
extension of significant elements into new combinations, which we call 
analogic change (E cow-s beside older kine) or semantic change (E 
bread and meat beside older bread and flesh or bread and flesh-meat). 
The third type is the adoption of features and forms from foreign speech, 
as in E rouge from French, or Central-Western American E ['radr] rather 
from New England, beside native ['redr]. This classification and all 
the technique that goes with it, is the common equipment and, up to 
the present day, the only methodical equipment, of all linguists, from 
Eduard Hermann down to the greenest student. 

In order to transmit his method to new persons, and in order to make 
possible a synthesis with the results of other sciences, the scientist 
formulates his method in theoretical terms. This formulation takes 
the shape of a set of consistent assumptions (that is, hypotheses, postu- 
lates, axioms), stated in terms of the particular science, excepting only 
that a minimum number of basic terms is necessarily taken over, unde- 
fined, from other sciences. The nineteenth-century masters fulfilled 
this demand of formulation only so far as was required by the need for 
transmission. The present-day student who looks forward to a wider 
synthesis, will seek a more complete and formally unified statement; in 
LANGUAGE 2.153 (1926) the reader will find an attempt at such a state- 
ment. It is customary to speak of methods in terms of assumptions. 
Our critique of the ancient Greek etymologists, for instance, takes the 
form of saying that they made no consistent assumptions about phonetic 
change. 

It is possible that a set of assumptions entirely different from ours 
would lead to better results. It is possible, also, that inconsistencies 
lurk somewhere in our assumptions. It is probable that our assumptions 
will be refined, and certain that our application of them (that is, the 
skill with which our methods are applied to our data by each one of us 
and by our craft as a whole) will improve as we gain in practice and in 
accumulated results. Any particular formulation of our methodsmay 
fail to represent them correctly and will surely be antiquated, if in no 
other way, then at least by the progressive refinement of our technical 
vocabulary. At this moment I am not concerned with defending our 
assumptions, and least of all with defending my formulation of them; 
what concerns me is the fact that even some of the ablest men in our 
craft do not seem to understand the nature of a scientific assumption. 
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One can invalidate a set of assumptions only by presenting an alterna- 
tive set which fits more inclusively or more snugly over the data of 
observation. One can invalidate single assumptions by showing that 
they are inconsistent with the rest of the set, and one can add single 
assumptions, by way of replacement or otherwise, provided that these 
new assumptions are consistent with the assumptions which one pro- 
poses to retain. Facts of observation which are not covered by our 
assumptions are kept in the foreground as an unexplained residuum. 
Indeed, this setting off of problems is one of the advantages of scientific 
procedure; as the discrepant facts accumulate, they may reveal a 
common characteristic which either betrays their true place within our 
assumptions or leads to a revision of the assumptions themselves. 
Above all: any change in the assumptions necessitates a complete 
weeding out of all earlier conclusions that depend upon the rejected 
assumptions, and a re-working of all data embodied in those conclusions. 
This re-working, if the change in the assumptions is justified, will lead 
to a more inclusive classification of the data, or to a classification that 
fits more accurately and simply into the total result of science. 

All this is so elementary that I did not say it in LaNGuaGE 2.153 and 
say it now with fear of the editorial waste-basket. Yet a scholar of the 
very highest rank, A. Sommerfelt, NTS 1.22 (1928), agrees with my 
formulation of our assumptions, including the definition of the phoneme 
as a ‘minimum same of vocal feature’, but at the same time insists that 
these phonemes are to have ‘psychic values’, which differ in different 
significant forms (e. g., in different words) and enable some of these forms 
to resist phonetic change. Sommerfelt actually quotes the sentence, 
‘Linguists who believe that certain forms resist phonetic change, im- 
plicitly reject these assumptions’, a sentence whose only possible raison 
d’étre is to raise the question of consistency in anticipation of just such 
objections as Sommerfelt’s; the same question, with the same intent, is 
raised page 153, fn. 3, in connection with the term meaning. Needless 
to say, any effective change in the assumptions and definitions which 
establish the terms meaning and phoneme, necessitates a radical revision 
of the whole of any system of linguistic assumptions. Yet Sommerfelt 
does not even touch upon the question of consistency. 

In fact, Sommerfelt does not enable his readers to make any such test, 
for he does not state what place the term psychic value is to occupy in 
our system, or even tell us whether it is to figure among the undefined 
initial terms or is to be introduced by assumptions and definitions within 
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the system. Apparently the psychic values are features of meaning, 
for Sommerfelt objects to the phonemes’ being meaningless—though 
they get this quality from the definition (‘minimum sames of vocal 
feature’) which Sommerfelt accepts. Sommerfelt implies that his psychic 
values will account for the different fortunes of phonemes in different 
linguistic forms; that is, the psychic-valued phonemes will improve our 
power of generalization by enabling us to include in one class and yet to 
differentiate (1) the ordinary changes of phonemes like E [s] or [z], which 
under the present assumptions we class as sownd-change, and (2) their 
special adventures as constituents of significant forms like the E mor- 
phemes (e. g., the noun-plural suffix) of the shape [-ez, -z, -s], which 
under the present assumptions we class as analogic change. Apparently 
the latter example is chosen because two of the alternants consist of one 
phoneme each, but Sommerfelt does not explain the bearing of his 
example either in terms of the current assumptions or in terms of his 
unstated assumptions. He suggests that phonemes will have meaning 
if one defines them as contrast-phenomena: like everyone else, I had 
defined them in precisely this way (§§ 5; 15), yet Sommerfelt does not 
show how this definition is inconsistent with meaningless phonemes or 
why it necessitates his psychic-valued ones. Further, Sommerfelt 
suggests that the system in which phonemes have psychic values will 
recognize (require?) different ‘degrees of consciousness’, including 
several ‘subconscious states’; thus, the speakers may, by subconscious 
action, forestall a threatening sound-change in any significant form. 

Since these latter terms are foreign to the immediate subject-matter of 
linguistics, it is perhaps safe to infer that they figure among the undefined 
terms which Sommerfelt would take over, at the outset, from another 
science, and that psychic value, too, figures among these fundamental 
terms. Since different schools of psychology employ terms of this sort 
in entirely different ways, and some psychologists do not use them at 
all, I took care not to admit any of them to my set of undefined terms 
(154); to take them in would have conflicted with the fact that linguists 
of different psychologic persuasions use the same linguistic methods. 
Sommerfelt does not tell us which psychologist’s consciousness, degrees of 
consciousness, subconscious states, and psychic values enter into his system 
of linguistics. 

In view of all this and of the exigencies of our common task, I feel 
compelled to state frankly my conclusion, namely that Sommerfelt’s 
objection—which would have the approval today of most European and 
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some American linguists—is due neither to their having formulated a 
new linguistic method (and, indeed, only the present method appears 
in their work), nor to faults in the formulation of the present method, 
but rather to their underestimating the value of formulating one’s 
assumptions and to their desire to employ in linguistics a few terms of 
popular psychology whose vagueness will give us a teleologic lift across 
rough places without abrogating (at least, not for keeps) the assumptions 
implicit in the great mass of our past results. 

Our assumptions (tiiat is, to repeat, our working methods) leave a 
great many facts unexplained. The phenomena of dissimilation and 
assimilation of non-successive phonemes (G dérper > dérpel > Télpel) 
and of the so-called contamination of significant forms (L gravis > grevis, 
beside levis), do not seem to fit into the ordinary categories of change, 
and necessitate special assumptions. Many forms and groups of forms 
deviate from the shape which the great mass of similar forms leads us 
to expect: witness, the treatment of PIE [e, i] in Germanic, the occa- 
sional labial development of PIE labiovelars in PGic, as in wolf (but 
ON ylgr ‘she-wolf’), and single forms, such as the Greek nominative 
singular ['pous] ‘foot’, where we expect [o:]. The historical antecedents 
of some forms are entirely obscure: witness, the third-person-singular 
present-tense ending in ON (safnar) and in English (loves), or words like 
E boy, girl, bad. Wedonot know why a given change occurs when and 
where it does—a fact which Hermann forgets on page 73 of the present 
treatise. In this, linguistics is no better off than the other branches of 
human study: we are forced to embody every descriptive or historical 
fact in a separate little assumption. Finally, we can co-ordinate our 
basic assumptions about linguistic change with our knowledge of non- 
linguistic processes only in the matter of linguistic borrowing, which is 
obviously a phase of cultural borrowing in general. While analogic 
change resembles the phenomena studied by Pavlov,! the type of sound- 
change seems confined to language. However, the study of the non- 
linguistic phases of human activity has not developed methods com- 
parable to ours in effectiveness; where it has reached results beyond those 
of common-sense observation, as in the use of large-scale statistics, 
these results bear at least a family resemblance to the generalizations 


17. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, translated by G. V. Anrep, Oxford, 1927; 
Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, translated by W. H. Gantt and G. Volborth, 
New York, 1928; the application to human activities was begun by Max F. Meyer 
and A. P. Weiss; see the latter’s Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior’, Columbus, 
1929. 
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of linguistics? The great nineteenth-century linguists tried to effect 
a synthesis by interpreting their methods in terms of Herbartian or 
Wundtian psychology, but the breakdown of these psychologies has made 
it plain that the interpretation was merely tautological, because the 
psychologic terms were at bottom derived from linguistic phenomena.® 

Of course, we can alter our assumptions to fit the unexplained facts, 
provided that we thrust into the unexplained residuum a sufficient 
number of the facts which are explained by our present assumptions. 
If we assume, for instance, that PIE [o0:] > Attic Gk [ou], we shall 
account for Gk ['pous] ‘foot’, but leave unexplained a great body of 
forms with Gk [o:], such as ['do:to:r] ‘giver’, [plo:'tos] ‘afloat’, the 
verb-suffix [-0:] ‘I’, and so on. This, of course, is why Hermann (52), 
like all other linguists, sticks to the present assumption. In the extreme 
case, if we sufficiently loosen our assumptions, we can ‘explain’ all facts, 
at the cost of abandoning all the classifications which we have made 
since the year 1816 or thereabouts. For instance, if we devise a con- 
sistent set of assumptions which allow of sporadic sound-change—the 
difficulty of doing this need not now concern us—we can ‘explain’ any 
and all changes of linguistic forms, but we must then abandon all results 
that were gained by an implicit or explicit use of the present assumption 
of sound-change. We could not then distinguish between sound-change 
and analogic change or borrowings of the type of E bazt from ON beita, 
beit, replacing OE bat ‘esca’. We should have to give up, to take the 
classical instance, the sound-change discovered by Verner, for nothing 
is more common than the voicing of intervocalic spirants, and changes 
of this type occur progressively in various Germanic dialects. Had 
Verner countenanced the possibility of a change which passed sporadi- 
cally from form to form, he could never have found the correlation of 
pre-Gic spirant-voicing with the place of the PIE accent. This example 
gets an added, if extraneous, interest from the fact that Verner, to all 
appearances, had not explicitly formulated the assumption of regular 
sound-change. Many of our problems, of course, would cease to exist. 
It would be incredibly naive of Hermann, for instance, to point out (45) 


2 Recall the famous first chapter of Buckle’s History of Civilization. Statisti- 
cians, so far as I know, do not mention the resemblance, which the linguist will 
espy, for example, in P. Sargant Florence, The Statistical Method, New York, 
1929, 4 ff.; 46 ff.; H. Forcher, Die statistische Methode, Leipzig, 1913, 315 ff.; 
N. Reichesberg, Die Statistik und die Gesellschaftswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 
1893. 

3 Delbriick’s remarks, Grundfragen 43 f. (1901), implied really a forewarning 
of this. 
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the unsolved problem of PIE [oj] in Latin (foedus but facus), a problem 
which arises only under a refined application of the now existing com- 
parative method, and then to solve this problem, as he claims to do, by 
a new method which admits of irregular sound-change. As a matter of 
fact, Hermann is far too practised in the present technique to commit 
such a blunder; the solution (% originally imported from neighboring 
dialects) he proposes (56) falls under the present assumptions of lin- 
guistic borrowing and analogic change. 

This confusion about our working methods originates in other than 
linguistic circles. The cheaper sort of philosophers and literary men 
are always devising half-baked theories which pretend to solve all 
problems, including ours, by means of grandiose but undefined catch- 
words (idealistisch, geistesgeschichtlich, ganzheitlich, Spannung, Polaritat, 
and so on). Some of these people, having looked into linguistic books 
and found them difficult and void of popular-psychologic terms, direct 
their noise especially at the linguist, demanding that he conform hence- 
forth to their theories. They affect a rakish up-to-dateness of phrase 
which is to show their possession of the important ‘new’ idea and casts a 
suspicion of idiocy upon anyone who has not yet adopted it. Now, 
the linguist enjoys less academic prestige and has less of a popular 
audience; he is methodically isolated by his divorcement from the 
common-sense notions (Wundt called them Vulgarpsychologie) which 
prevail not only in most other branches of human study, but in the 
linguist’s own non-professional outlook; in his science he is perplexed 
by a host of unsolved problems; and, above all, he is imperfectly 
grounded in the presuppositions of the scientific method which he has 
learned to use. It is no wonder that he allows himself to be swept off 
his feet. To be sure, he cannot change his actual technique, but at least 
he supplements his work with inconsistent semi-popular theorizings, 
with polemics against the linguistic assumptions that do not fit into the 
new context, and with theoretical amendments which he does not state 
definitely enough to test their effect.‘ 

In the present treatise Hermann seriously quotes amateur linguists 
(1, 17, 25, 41), though he rejects some of their notions, and once (85) 
betrays his real estimate of one of these authorities. Nevertheless, on 
the whole, they have convinced him. 


‘ He is the more excusable when we see ladies’-club books and Sunday-news- 
paper announcements claiming to abrogate the assumptions of even so solidly 
established a science as physics, because the authors (who, at that, may be excel- 
lent physicists) have discovered that position and velocity cannot be simultane- 
ously determined—a parallel to which Dr. Ernest B. Zeisler calls my attention. 
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At the outset (1), Hermann states the basis of his theory. We must 
seek out the Conditions (Bedingungen) and Driving Forces (treibende 
Krafte)—it will not do to confuse these two—of linguistic change. The 
Conditions are three: the properties of vocal speech, the sensible quali- 
ties of the surrounding world, and the psycho-physical disposition of 
man. The Driving Forces involve all the Spiritual Powers of man, 
though, as is to be expected, these Impulsions (Triebe) cross one another 
and often conflict. The six principal Tendencies, according to Prof. 
W. Havers and in alphabetical order, are: 

Abbildetendenzen, especially the tendency toward concrete forms of 
expression and the Instinct of Imitation; 

Asthetische Tendenzen, especially the expression of Mood and Feeling 
and the Striving for Beauty; 

Entspannungstendenzen, the discharge of Emotion and Strong Feelings; 

Streben nach Kraftersparnis, especially Inertia (Bequemlichkeit) ; 

Ordnungstendenzen, especially Class-Formation, Striving for Clearness, 
Distinctness, Intelligibility, and Symmetry; 

sozialer Triebkreis, especially Courtesy, Modesty, and Caution. 

To these Conditions and Driving Forces, Havers would add two 
more great’ categories of explanation, namely Chance (Zufall) and Cir- 
cumstances (Umstinde), but these fail to meet with Hermann’s approval. 

Into these categories, which would delight an educationalist, we are to 
resolve the more superficial phenomena of linguistic change. Even 
thus, however, we might go wrong, if we failed to distinguish the many 
gradations between the Conscious and the Unconscious (3). I have 
reproduced this passage at length, because here alone does Hermann 
give anything like an explicit statement of the assumptions which he 
wishes to substitute for those at present in use. 

The first part of the treatise (4-62) is directed against the assumption 
of regular phonetic change. The statement of this assumption has 
always given pain to the tender-minded: Leskien said, ‘Phonetic laws 
have no exceptions’.: Today we realize that a linguistic change is 
not a ‘law’, but a historical event, and that the term ‘exception’, accord- 
ingly, is irrelevant. We formulate this type of change, rather, by saying 
that phonemes change. This is an assumption. It is made to fit the 
many cases where a phoneme or a combination of phonemes changes in 
a whole series of forms (G stén, stein, stuol, stahel, . . . > [St-]). 
The wording of the assumption implies that the change is purely a change 
in the habit of producing phonemes and accordingly affects a phoneme 
or combination of phonemes at every utterance, no matter in what words 
or other significant forms the phoneme or combination may occur. Our 
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assumption fits the fact that people cannot articulate (or, rather, learn 
only under unusual circumstances, and then with difficulty, to articulate) 
sounds and combinations of sounds which are foreign to their language, 
and it fits the fact that the number of phonemes in a language is limited; 
in present-day standard English, for instance, we have no special words 
in which eighteenth-century [e:, 0:, i:, u:] are preserved in undiph- 
thongized form, and whoever undertakes to learn German or French, 
has a hard time learning to produce undiphthongal types. ll this, of 
course, is what Leskien meant by his ‘laws without exceptions’. 

In his choice and presentation of examples and (except for one viola- 
tion) in the use of the actual technique, Hermann shows himself as a 
skilful neo-grammarian, but in matters of theory his details are as bad 
as his generalizations. He knew a Corean (12) ‘der beim Deutsch- 
sprechen / und r dauernd durcheinander warf, ohne mit dem Ohre den 
Unterschied der von ihm selbst gesprochenen zwei Laute auffassen zu 
kénnen’. Apparently it does not occur to Hermann that the Corean 
may have been substituting for both German / and 7 a single phoneme 
of intermediate acoustic type, which Hermann’s German ear, in turn, 
interpreted now as / and now as r. Yet Hermann, of course, knows 
the principle which he words, perhaps somewhat ingenuously (21): 
‘Die Laute einer fremden Sprache machen gar nicht immer denselben 
Eindruck auf den Hérenden’. 

Hermann does not recognize the phonemic principle as a formulation 
of working methods that are as familiar to him as to anyone else, but 
refers to it from time to time (iii, 49, 71, 196) with some anxiety, although 
he has read Trubetzkoy’s excellent article on vowel systems (Travaux 
du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 1.39 [1929]). However, ‘die ganze 
Lehre ist noch zu jung’, and is confronted with a few stock difficulties of 
historical phonology (PIE [g¥] in Greek, h- and f-in Latin, PIE [o: ] in 
Lithuanian; p. 49). A false slant on the term phoneme appears also on 
page 54: ‘Die Schrift kann den Schwankungen der gesprochenen Rede, 
d. h. den Wirkungen des Phonems, nicht gerecht werden. Wer je den 
Versuch gemacht hat, mundartliche Sprache phonetisch in der Schrift 
festzuhalten, weisz, wie grosz gerade auch von dieser Seite aus die 
Schwierigkeiten sind’. The phonemic principle tells us rather, that the 
only relevant notation is either a transcription in terms of phonemes or 
a mechanical record of acoustic features by means of precision 
instruments.® 


5 The principle of the phoneme is implicit, of course, in all linguistic study, and, 
for that matter, in all alphabetic writing. The term phoneme in much the present 
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As an illustration of how a language deals with troublesome 
homonymy, Hermann cites (18) the Chinese tones, as if they were some- 
thing superadded to the ordinary, respectable phonemes; the extensive 
use of compound words in modern Chinese, which could have served 
here, is mentioned elsewhere (190), but also in a false light. The sur- 
vival of Zakonian over the spread of the Koiné is adduced in connection 
with the phonetic conservatism of remote dialects (18). The Spanish 
of the Tagalogs (20; Schuchardt merely mentions it in Hermann’s 
reference, Slawo-Deutsches 35; the proper reference is Vienna SB 105. 
111 [1884]) and the Italian (not, in this reference, the German) of 
Dalmatian Serbs, are brought in as if they illustrated substrata and 
not merely the difficulties of speaking a foreign language—a distinction 
which Schuchardt was careful to keep in the foreground. Yiddish, 
too, is to be examined for a substratum; its deviation from the other 
German dialects is not, one infers, to be explained by separation since 
the late Middle Ages. 

The discussion of the results of dialect geography (27-42) contains the 
usual Idealistic line of reasoning: because the results of borrowing (a 
process recognized by nineteenth-century linguists, though they could 
not know its extent) are distinguishable by their phonetic deviations, 
therefore the assumption of regular phonetic change is invalid (so, 
especially, the example from Frisian, page 33). Since this fallacy has 
been repeatedly pointed out (28), Hermann props it by a more com- 
plicated one (32): If it were true that exceptionless sound-change 
occurred in a central community, then the results of sound-change would 
in this community present no exceptions; since actually, however, every 
dialect contains borrowed forms, the sound-change in all dialects, in- 
cluding the central community, must be subject to exceptions. A 
logician could point out the non-sequiturs, but this sort of dialectic is 
beside the point. The neo-grammarians do not suppose that the 
speakers ring a gong at the beginning and end of every sound-change 





value appears as early as de Saussure’s Mémoire (1878). Explicit formulations 
will be found in Baudouin de Courtenay, Versuch einer Theorie der phonetischen 
Alternationen (1895), 9; Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages (1899), 18; 
Boas, BAE Bulletin 40, vol. 1 (1911), 16; [Daniel Jones] Principles of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association (1912); de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale? 
(1922), 55; 63 (first edition, 1915, from much older lecture notes); Sapir, Language 
(1921), 18, 47, 57, and in this journal 1.37 (1925); see also 2.157 (1926) and Modern 
Philology 25.216 (1927); not all these authors use the term phoneme, and the term 
phoneme has been used also in other senses. 
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and call time, in the interim, on all analogic change and borrowing, nor 
’ do they suppose that a community which has made a sound-change 
thereby becomes immune to analogic change and borrowing. 

Alongside the general Alemannic mir ‘we’ for older wir (analogic 
generalization of a sandhi doublet), a small district has also mé ‘where’ 
for older wé (wa): this fact invalidates the assumption of regular sound- 
change (32). It is characteristic, however, that Hermann, in reality 
an excellent linguist, cannot refrain from stating two technically un- 
exceptionable explanations of this m6 and formulating the problem of a 
choice between them. 

Hermann fails to understand (35) the exposition of method in Lan- 
GUAGE 4.99 (1928) and in Sapir’s contribution to Rice, Methods in 
Social Science (1931), 297. This exposition tells him only that sound- 
changes occur, forsooth, also in Indian languages, and that some sound- 
changes have noexceptions. Either by the rarest accident or by the use 
of black magic, then, Sapir and I must have hit upon sound-changes 
which belonged to this exceptionless type. Of course, Sapir’s inferences 
and mine were only those which scientific men, including Hermann, 
make at every step; the point, which Hermann misses completely, is 
that the order in which the data came under observation revealed the 
adequacy of the method.® 

The admission that some sound-changes ‘have no exceptions’, while 
it sounds like a harmless by-the-way concession, would really demand a 
recasting of Hermann’s whole treatise. If Leskien’s assumption does 
fit certain facts and leads to their classification and prediction, it has 
won its place; it then merely behooves Hermann to label his discrepant 
facts by some other name than sound-change, and, if they are not 
covered by any of the current assumptions, it behooves him to formulate 
his explanation in some additional assumption. This additional assump- 
tion, of course, must be consistent with the other assumptions which 
Hermann accepts (including, as we now learn, that of regular sound- 
change), and must be stated in linguistic terms. 

Hermann makes another fatal concession when he says (40) that living 
phonetic alternations (such, to give an example, as [d:t] in G Hunde: 
Hund [hunt]) are free from exceptions, for these alternations are, of 


* It may not be amiss to state in this connection that Sapir and I are perhaps 
diametrically opposed as to proximate non-linguistic matters, such as psychology 
and the synthesis of linguistics with other sciences. Brugmann’s experience (36) 
shared the chronological accident; however, it concerned not sound-change but 
analogic change. 
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course, the results of conditioned sound-changes. One of Hermann’s 
instances, however, the coincidence of PGic [p] and [d] in German dia- 
lects, is not an alternation, but the result of an ordinary sound-change. 

Hermann quotes (27) Gilliéron as rejecting regular phonetic change, 
but no reference is given; I can recall only the reverse (cf. LANGUAGE 
4.288 [1928]), nor can I recall Gilliéron’s saying that a non-existent but 
threatening homonymy may prevent a sound-change (‘dasz ein Laut- 
wandel nicht eintritt, um eine Homonymie zu verhindern oder sie zu 
scheiden’, p. 59, again without reference), and, indeed, this flatly con- 
tradicts the statement of Gilliéron’s view on page 38, which I take to be 
the correct one. Hermann, however, says (59) that Italian nove ‘nine’ 
escaped the change o > uo because the result of this change would have 
been homonymous with the feminine plural, L novae > It nuove. The 
speakers (no doubt ‘unconsciously’ or ‘subconsciously’) foresaw what 
sound-change might do to their language, and therefore, by a concerted 
but unconscious act of will, forestalled the calamity. Gilliéron’s method 
would suppose, rather, that the homonymy actually occurred, that the 
speakers knew also a non-homonymous regional (say, Tuscan) form, 
and favored it at the cost of the troublesome native doublet—all of 
which, in the case of a numeral, seems likely enough (cf. Wackernagel, 
Gottingen Nachr., Gesch. Mitt. 1904. 101). This, indeed, is Hermann’s 
only real deviation, so far as I can make out, from the actual working 
method of linguistics. 

Under Hermann’s New Method (52), the equation G haben: L habére 
is acceptable, not on Kluge’s quondam basis of PIE *[qhabhe:] but as a 
result of irregular sound-change; on the other hand, a similar explanation 
of the vowel of Attic Gk ['pous] ‘scheint mir . . . ganz ausgeschlos- 
sen . . . Leischtsinnige Behauptungen, wie die, hier habe ausnahms- 
weise idg. 6 im Attischen ov ergeben, miiszten zum Chaos in der Sprach- 
wissenschaft fiihren’. On this basis, how are adherents of the New 
Method to know whether the correspondence of, say, Gk [the'os]: L 
deus, is acceptable or, on the contrary, ‘ausgeschlossen’? I submit that 
this method is not ‘new’, but was given more than a fair trial from the 
Renaissance until well into the nineteenth century. 

The larger part of the treatise (72-192) deals with analogic change. 
Hermann shows (76 ff.) that we could motivate analogic changes more 
exactly if we discriminated among the model sets; thus, for the creation 
of L senati, Paul’s formula, animus: animi = sendtus: 2, is less illuminat- 
ing than the formula populus: populi = sendtus: x. The new-forma- 
tion is favored by model sets which are close formally, semantically, or 
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in actual context (sendtus populusque). This is a valuable refinement 
of our method, but it does not,as Hermann, by forcing the point too far, 
would make it seem, invalidate this method, and it does not necessitate 
denunciation of earlier work (73 ff.). Although Hermann at times 
(76, 86) accepts the proportional pattern, the main body of his text 
rejects it as irrelevant; Hermann perfers to reduce the ordinary cases 
of the proportional type to the status of the rarer contaminative type (L 
gravis > grevis, after levis), which under the current method is precisely 
the less understandable of the two. The reason is not clear, since 
Hermann’s discussion consists of normal examples of both types, inter- 
spersed with deliberations about the degree of consciousness and the 
nature of the mental processes of the speakers who produce the new 
form. A long passage gives laborious recognition to the fact that the 
speakers do not formulate grammatical rules (101 ff.). The least obscure 
passage is probably the following (95): ‘. . . wennich z. B. von dem 
noch ungebrauchlichen Verbum auteln die von mir noch nie vernom- 
mene Erste Sing. des Prateritums ich autelte brauche. Hier wird ja 
auch nicht etwa die Proportion Priasens des schwachen Verbs -e: Pri- 
teritum -te = autele: x, x = autelte angewandt. Die Bildung der mir 
bis dahin unbekannten Form autelte geht vielmehr direkt vor sich: 
das Prateritum der schwachen Verba auf -te dient als Muster. Das 
geschieht im Unterbewusztsein. Eine Proportion wiirde schon einen 
Grad des Bewusztseins beanspruchen.’ Here the phrase ‘geht . . . 
direkt vor sich’ is meaningless, and the phrase ‘dient als Muster’ is a 
reminiscence of the current doctrine; the whole account merely says in a 
vague and unhelpful way exactly that which the linguist’s proportion 
formula says in a compact and usable way. Apparently Hermann 
prefers the pre-scientific form of statement because it can be made to 
harmonize with popular-psychologic notions—a consideration totally 
irrelevant to linguistics. 

‘Die alte Methode mit Lautgesetz und Proportionsformel war zu 
grob und mechanisch. Sie musz einer feineren Methode weichen’ (193). 

Regrettable as it is that a swing of fashion can lead a scholar of 
Hermann’s metal to waste his time on such theories as these, one feels 
yet somehow assured that in practice he will continue to use and to 
refine’ the methods of our science. Science is materialistic and mechani- 
cal. Her truths are born as working assumptions and, if one scans them 


7 See, for instance, Hermann’s beautiful account of the rise of the Lithuanian 
standard language, Géttingen Nachr. 1929. 65. 
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closely, never outgrow this estate. Some of her followers nevertheless 


see in her the only hope of mankind. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


A Chronology of Vulgar Latin. Pp. ix +171. By H. F. Muuuer; 
Halle (Saale), 1929. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
Philologie, Heft 78.) 

It is a great pity that linguistic science has not rid itself of the unscien- 
tific term, Vulgar Latin, or else formulated a definition of it which all 
philologists could accept. In the absence of such a definition, it be- 
hooves one who employs the phrase to state clearly what one under- 
stands by it, especially when one is writing, as Professor Muller is, on 
questions of chronology. His failure so to do introduces into his book 
an element of confusion that has left the reviewer at least very much 
perplexed. In some passages ‘Vulgar Latin’ seems to imply spoken 
Latin in general without distinction of period or of kind. Thus we read 
(7) of ‘the general opinion that there was a Koiné or Vulgar Latin 
spoken about the same everywhere so that the inhabitants of the 
Roman Empire understood each other’; on page 66, the phrase is used 
of the spoken language of Cicero’s time; on page 72, the author, when 
discussing the development of the synthetic future in western Romania, 
denies, on the strength of the absence of this future in Rumanian, that 
‘Vulgar Latin as such held it in germ as it held in germ for instance the 
transformation of the old quantity into the new one.’ I am not certain, 
however, whether the phrase has this meaning in the statement (122), 
that ‘Vulgar Latin developed down to the IXth century a certain number 
of features’, among them ‘a new future’, a statement which, when com- 
pared with the preceding, would seem to restrict ‘Vulgar Latin’ to that 
common, unified language which, according to Professor Muller, was 
spoken in the western part of the Empire after Rumania in the sixth 
century had become detached from it. This seems at least to be the 
application of the phrase (88), where the author makes a distinction 
between Latin and Vulgar Latin: he believes that ‘a comparative study 
of the syncope of Vulgar Latin words in the various regions’ would show 
‘absolutely no local differences: the difference of treatment is posterior 
to the Latin period’, and concludes, ‘In Italy or in Spain as well as in 
Gaul, Vulgar Latin tended to eliminate all post-tonic vowels’ (cf. 73). 
As a synonym of ‘Vulgar Latin’ in these two meanings, if there are two, 
we find the phrase ‘the Koiné’ employed; on p. 4: ‘the evolution of the 
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Latin Koiné, or Vulgar Latin’; on p. 80, where the author remarks, 
concerning the sporadic occurrence in Latin literature of the passive use 
of the reflexive, ‘this was the only indication given by the Latin Koiné 
to Rumanian Romance at the end of the VIth century’; cf. also p. 7 
quoted above; p. 96, ‘the existence of the Koiné . . . until the end of 
the VIIIth century’. On the other hand a distinction seems to be made 
between ‘Vulgar Latin’ and ‘the Koiné’ in such passages as these: p. 10, 
‘the frequent use by all concerned of the written language, or the Koiné’; 
p. 90, regarding certain phonetic developments: ‘they were already in 
germ in Vulgar Latin, but in the Koiné, without any distinction of 
regions’; p. 92, concerning il y a, ‘it is well known that it is a Vulgar 
Latin expression; that it belonged to the Koiné and was not localized 
then’ (therefore?). Expressed syllogistically the results of these argu- 
ments might be thus stated: Vulgar Latin = the Koiné: the Koiné = 
written Latin: ergo, Vulgar Latin = written Latin, a conclusion incon- 
sistent with the statements on pp. 7 and 66. Owing, therefore, to this 
confusion in the use of terms I am not certain that I am right in attribut- 
ing to Professor Muller the view, which the researches of scholars such 
as Kretschmer, Meister, Meillet, Hofmann render improbable, that 
Vulgar Latin was a unified language spoken in western Europe between 
the 6th century, after Rumania had become separated from the Empire, 
and the 9th century, the prototype, as he puts it (87), of French, Italian, 
Spanish. If this is his view, then he too often fails to apply to his own 
deductions the principles which he does apply (99) to the deductions 
of others, that written documents are not unfailing signs of progress in 
speech and that the uniformity of the written language does not neces- 
sarily mean the uniformity of the spoken. 

Confusion of a different sort is caused by the numerous misprints, 
faulty punctuations, the omissions, the mis-spellings, defects which 
illustrate the evil results that may ensue when a book, written in English, 
is published by a foreign press. The twenty-two textual errors which 
the author has corrected in the Errata at the end of his book are but 
representative of similar errors from which hardly a page is free. If we 
may in all charity ascribe these errors to the compositor’s unfamiliarity 
with a foreign tongue, it is hardly possible to make him responsible for 
the curious English,— the faulty grammar, the loose sentence-structure, 
the strange use of words, which often makes the writer’s meaning obscure 
and at times unintelligible. How confusing, and confused, this English 
is the sentences I have already quoted will serve to make clear; other 
examples may be found (26, 55, 82, 85, 112, 113). 
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Even more bewildering to the reader is the author’s lack of system 
in giving his references. Not only is there no consistency in his use of 
abbreviations but he gives no bibliographical summary to which one 
might turn for an explanation of the abbreviations. The Archiv fiir 
lateinisches Lexikographie und Grammatik (ALL) appears first as AfiL, 
then as AFLL, Archiv f.1.L., AIL (misprint of ALL?), or simply Archiv: 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum is cited (10-13) as, Greg. Tur. 
Hist. (no reference), Greg. H. F., Greg. Hist. Frane.; Léfstedt’s Philolo- 
gisches Commentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae, is referred to on page 91 
as, ‘Einar Léfstedt, Kommentar z. Silv. pereg.’, on page 92 as, ‘Léfstedt 
in his Kommentar z. Per. Sylv., Uppsala, 1911’: on page 56 we have 
this cryptic reference which may be easy enough for the initiated, 
‘Itala, Bened. Reg. 7, 49, p. 61, Traube, prov. 14, 12’; author’s names are 
given without the title of their work, e.g. Tardif, Pardessus, Lavisse; 
Sittl is quoted as Sittle and K. Sittle; de Rossi as Rossi; on page 97, a 
reference to the use of e for a is given as, ‘preda (?) LHF. 265, 33, P. 
Taylor, p. 20’, and this statement is referred to on the following page in 
the words, ‘Preda of the LHF’. 

This sort of inaccuracy, much of which is due, it would seem, to the 
author’s failure to consult his sources at first hand, not only puts a 
burden upon the reader who would like to consult them but sometimes 
leads the author into positive error. On page 3, for example, he refers, 
for ‘the labdacism of the Africans’, to ‘Isid. Orig. 3, 1, XX XI, 8, Schuc- 
hardt, Voc. I, 99’ (the proper reference is 1. 32. 8, Lindsay) and ten 
lines below quotes ‘the other reproach made by Isidore of Seville (560— 
636): “Birtus, boluntas, bita vel his similia quae Afri scribendo vitiant 
omnino reiicienda sunt et non per 6b sed per »v scribenda”’ (Isid. III, 
Schuchardt, Voc. 198, 131,)’. He concludes that this linguistic feature, 
the interchange of v and b, which is characteristic of modern Spanish, 
‘must have been unknown to Spain of the VIIth century as the very 
remark of Isidore plainly indicates.’ The remark, however, may not be 
due to Isidore; it is found in none of the manuscripts of his work but is 
quoted from another manuscript by Arevalo in the third appendix to 
his edition; hence the ‘Isid. III’; cf. Migne, Patr. Lat. 82. 732. These 
examples, which are by no means all that might be cited, are sufficient 
to show that Professor Muller’s book is not distinguished by its exact- 
ness, its convenience, or its clarity. 

One hesitates, therefore, to criticize the author’s linguistic views since 
one cannot be certain that what is written in the text is the true expres- 
sion of these views. Rather is it fairer to give a brief statement of his 
purpose and method. 
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He begins his book with a clear expression of his opposition to those 
who believe that forms peculiar to this or that Romance dialect may be 
explained by reference to differences in Italic dialects anterior to the 
supremacy of Latin, and to those also who believe that the rise of 
Romance dialects may be said to begin about 600 A. D. His own view 
is (7) that the fall of the Roman Empire did not mean a cessation 
of the existence of a common spoken language but that this continued 
into the 8th century and that the rise of dialects began then and was due 
to the social conditions prevalent at that time in the West. 

Professor Muller develops his argument in a series of chapters which 
have as their common aim the proof that, even after the fall of the central 
government, there was no serious break during the Merovingian period 
in the social and cultural relationships and therefore none in the language 
between the parts of the western Empire. Evidence of this unity 
he finds in the frequent use of the written language, in the freedom of 
movement of people from one part of the Empire to the other, even in 
the very invasions of the Barbarians which were, he argues in his third 
chapter, but an aspect of colonisation. The chief unifying force, 
however, was the power of the Church which, by its establishment of 
monasteries, really a form of colonisation, its common ritual, its pilgrim- 
ages, its popular literature, chiefly in the form of Lives of the Saints, 
conquered the Roman world spiritually and therefore linguistically (27). 
There were regional peculiarities but these were not such as to interfere 
with the general unity of speech and they cannot, least of all the differ- 
ences in the use of ab, cum, apud, be considered as evidence of a dialec- 
talisation of Latin before the 9th century. On the other hand the pres- 
ence in the language of Italy, Gaul, and Spain of such complex linguistic 
phenomena as the analytic future and the new passive system, the 
development of which the author discusses at length, cannot be explained 
by supposing an identical dialectal development but only by postulating 
for the period from the 6th to the 9th century a common Latin world in 
which people lived the same linguistic life and continued to use a common 
language (69). The arguments which have been advanced to prove the 
rise of dialects during that period Professor Muller finds unconvincing, 
especially those of Menendez Pidal to a consideration of which ch. XII 
(105-121) is devoted. The peculiar Spanish treatment of initial f > h, 
the confusion of b and », the transformation of mb > m, nd > n, ld > ll, 
are not due to dialectal habits of speech inherited from pre-Romance 
inhabitants. Such peculiarities are not to be explained, the author 
points out, by any inherited inability to pronounce a sound, because 
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any such inability can be eradicated in a new generation by direct con- 
tact with speakers who have never been thus affected, but solely by 
psychological and social factors. 

To the influence of these factors, therefore, the author ascribes the 
changes which Latin underwent from the last century of the Republic 
down to the 9th century, when over all Romania it existed as a unified 
spoken language, characterized especially by the domination of stress, 
with the resulting syncopation, and by a two-case declensional system. 
These changes represent the victory of popular modes of speech over the 
cultivated, a victory due to the democratisation of society, the rise of 
the common man. The work was completed round the year 800 when 
‘the great Romance or Latin movements, Christianisation, colonisation 
both Germanic and monastic are completed. They therefore cease to 
be active. Each region may then evolve according to its own condi- 
tions’ (127). 

Why each region evolved as it did, a problem which is really beyond 
the scope denoted by the title of the book, the author discusses in his 
last three chapters by pointing out the difference in the social conditions 
existing in France, Italy, and Spain. In France there was, owing to 
the democratisation of society, ‘a relative uniformity of culture of higher 
and lower classes’ (129), the popular speech was earlier used for literary 
purposes than in Italy and Spain, where prevailed an intellectual elite 
and a new aristocracy, with the result that in France the phonetic evolu- 
tion, begun in Vulgar Latin, the practical absorption of the word in the 
tonic syllable, the dipthongisation and enlargement of that syllable, 
was carried to its end. 

For this emphasis upon the importance of social factors in the develop- 
ment of language, Professor Muller is to be commended, but his zeal often 
leads him too far, certainly when (125) he quotes St. Augustine’s defence 
of floriet against florebit (Ps. 131. 18) as evidence of a catering on the 
part of the elite (‘the elite caters’) to the common people and concludes 
that Augustine as a purist deplores the grammatical mistakes of his 
flock but ‘as a priest having the people’s welfare at heart, introduces 
< them > into his own compositions to make them more intelligible’. 
Had Professor Muller not been content to quote this passage from a trea- 
tise by Mabillon and had he read the whole sermon from which Matil- 
lon took it (Serm. 232, Migne, Patr. Lat. 38. 1108), he would have 
learned that Augustine was dealing with a matter of textual criticism, 
with the sacredness of the Word as it had come down to him, not of 
grammar; that he was not deploring this particular ‘grammatical mistake’ 
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but on the contrary was defending it in this particular passage only; the 
Saint himself, if we may trust the Thesaurus, never introduced the form 
floriet into his own writings ‘to make them more intelligible’. 

Marsury B. OGLE 


Die Ausdriicke fiir ‘Arbeit’? und ‘Beruf’ im Altenglischen. Pp. xv 
+ 143. By Arrnur Szoas. Heidelberg, 1931. (Anglistische For- 
schungen, herausgegeben von Johannes Hoops, Heft 73.) 

In this piece of work, the second part of which will be of greatest value 
to the linguist, the author purposes first, to catalogue whatever expres- 
sions for ‘work’ and ‘occupation’ there are to be found in Old English 
literature; and, second, to present a survey of the etymological and 
semantic development of such expressions. In passing judgment we 
may say the author has succeeded admirably with his task: in short, the 
entire second part of the monograph is an excellent reservoir of source 
material. 

With regard to the presentation of material the author has arranged 
his study in two parts, the first of which presents a discussion of some 
of the more important expressions in their relation to the cultural and 
psychological development of the Germanic peoples. In passing to 
the second part readers of LancuacE who are familiar with Lane’s! 
treatment of the words for ‘clothing’ in the Indo-European languages 
will find that Szogs has proceeded in a similar fashion, except that he 
places especial emphasis on Old English and does not consider large 
Indo-European cognate groups. The Old English expressions under 
consideration are divided in a number of groups, each of which is headed 
by a key-word, as, for example, ambicht, bisgu, broc, had, notu, nytt, 
scipe, scir, etc. In each instance the variant forms, compounds, and 
derivatives of the word are given, which are supported with a plenitude 
of examples from literary sources. Then follows a discussion of the 
etymological and semantic development of the group. 

The volume is provided with a splendid bibliography and a very useful 
index. 

Frep H. Braun.in 


1 George S. Lane: Words For Clothing in the Principle Indo-European Lan- 
guages. (A University of Chicago Dissertation printed as a supplement to 
LanauaGE, September, 1931.) 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Rouanp G. Kent, Secretary and Treasurer of the Linguistic Society, 
attended the Congress of the Association Guillaume Budé of Paris, held 
at Nimes on March 30 to April 2, 1932, as official delegate of the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
American Philological Association. He reports as follows: The meet- 
ing was attended by about six hundred persons, of whom about one 
hundred came from outside of France. The general sessions were 
presided over by Monsieur Doumergue, ex-President of the French 
Republic; the sectional meetings for the presentation of papers had as 
chairman representative French scholars. The Association Guillaume 
Budé being an organization for the promotion of Greek and Roman 
culture, most of the papers and lectures were outside the linguistic field; 
there was however one notable paper on the need of a knowledge of 
linguistic science on the part of editors and interpreters of the classical 
texts, by Pierre Chantraine of the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Paris. 


THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES announces its usual 
grants in aid of research and research fellowships in the humanities. 
The maximum of the small grants is three hundred dollars; the larger 
grants range from five hundred to two thousand dollars. The fellow- 
ships are post-doctoral, and their basic stipend is eighteen hundred 
dollars. Applications must be filed before December 15; blanks may 
be secured from Donald Goodchild, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. 


A LANGUAGE INSTITUTE was conducted this summer by the College 
of the City of New York, at The City College, with Charles Upson Clark 
as Director. Thirty-nine courses were offered, in General Linguistics, 
Indic, Greek and Latin, Romance Languages, Celtic Languages, Ger- 
manic Languages and English, Balto-Slavic Languages, Semitic 
Languages, with a teaching faculty of fifteen members. The Linguistic 
Society was represented by the Director and nine of the Faculty: E. 
Cross, G. O. Curme, M. B. Emeneau, J. L. Gerig, W. Leopold, O. 
Miiller, B. J. Olli, C. Pharr, E. C. Roedder. Two scholars were called 
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from abroad: John H. G. Grattan, Professor of English Language and 
Philology in the University of Liverpool, and André Mirambel, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Greek in the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes (Paris). 


Epwin C. Roepper, Professor in The City College of the College of 
the City of New York, officially represented the Linguistic Society 
of America at the inauguration of William A. Boylan as President 
of Brooklyn College on Tuesday, June 21, 1932. 


Expectant Autuors of Monographs and Dissertations for publica- 
tion in the series issued by the Linguistic Society are requested to write 
in advance to the Secretary of the Society, for information as to the most 
advantageous way to arrange their typescript. In so doing, they will 
save both themselves and the Editor of the Publications much labor 
and considerable expense. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS FOR 1932 have been received into the 
Linguistic Society, subsequent to the last published list and up to 
June 11: 


Mr. Harold A. Basilius, Instructor in German, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Prof. C. D. Buchanan, Alfred College, Alfred, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Charles U. Clark, Director of the Language Institute, The City 
College, New York City. | 

Mr. James W. Poultney, Instructor in Greek, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. George K. Strodach, 6906 Henley St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND THE 
INDO-EUROPEANISING OF NORTH EUROPE 


SIGMUND FEIsT 


BERLIN 


As the title shows, the author of this article does not hold with the 
theory that the spread of the Indo-European languages had its origin 
in northern Europe. At present we have no means of defining with 
certainty the starting point, the original ‘home’ of the Indo-Europeans. 
Their early appearance in Asia Minor, which the decipherment of Hit- 
tite has revealed, is at least no support for the theory of a northern 
origin; for migrations so swift and so far-reaching have little probability 
in the first half of the second millenium before our era. Of the proofs 
advanced for the theory, the alleged racial similarity between Indo-Euro- 
peans and Germans is above all scientifically worthless. For here two 
phenomena of human existence, one physical and hard to define (race), 
the other psychic (language), tho not necessarily connected, are arbi- 
trarily brought into a causal relationship. Besides, it is urged that 
the Lithuanians, because of the very archaic type of their language, 
must have remained closest to the original home. The present distribu- 
tion, however, of languages south of the Baltic is not an early inherit- 
ance. Today there meet here two entirely distinct branches of the 
Indo-European family; in the west the Germanic which belongs to the 
centum group; in the east the Slavic and the Baltic which belong to the 
satam group. We know that Germanic was established here only during 
the late Middle Ages by colonisation of territory that had previously 
been Slavic or Prussian. Before the birth of Christ—a period still 
prehistoric for this part of the world—there lay south of the Baltic 
East Germanic languages (those of the Goths, Gepidae, Heruli, etc.) 
which vanished from this region after the migration to the Black Sea 
of the Goths and the tribes that went with them. Eastern neighbors 
of the Goths were (on the testimony of Ptolemy the geographer) the 
Galindae and the ‘Sudauer’, that is Prussian peoples. This district 
remained Prussian until the 17th century when this member of the Bal- 
tic branch was absorbed by the Germans on one side, by the Lithuanians 
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on the other. Consequently Lithuanian is not original in East Prussia, 
nor even in modern Lithuania which the Lithuanians began to reach 
only c. 600 A.D., driven by the Slavs who were beginning to spread up 
the Dnieper from beyond the Pripet. The original abodes of the 
Lithuanians lay much further to the east than their present territory. 
Before them the Letts and the Zemgalians and northwest of these the 
Selians and Cours were settled on the Baltic. From the days of Tacitus 
and Pliny down to the 6th century there dwelt in modern Lithuania 
Finnic tribes (forefathers of the Finns, Esthonians, and Livonians) 
which were pushed north by the advance of the Baltic peoples. If we 
keep these facts in mind, it follows that the present distribution of 
Indo-Europeans in northeast Europe is secondary. So our problem is 
essentially to follow—as far as our lack of information and of linguistic 
documents permits—the development of the Germanic group of lan- 
guages, whose presence in northern Europe is attested at the beginning 
of our era. 

Like the Lithuanians the Slavs are only latecomers in the territory 
which they occupy at present. Where their ‘home’ was, is a disputed 
question. Generally it is sought in present-day Poland and Volhynia, 
that is between the Vistula, the Carpathians, and the Dnieper. At the 
time of Tacitus and of Ptolemy the neighbors of the Goths and Finns 
to the east (or south) were the Veneti whose name cannot have been 
applied as yet to the Slavs (Wends). The great expansion of the Slavs 
cannot have begun before 500 A.D.; for at that time they were in the 
lower valley of the Danube, and not yet to be found in the Balkans. 
In the first half of the 6th century historians mention them in the Balkan 
peninsula, and in the second half of the same century they have already 
pressed westward across the Saale and as far as the Unstrut. About 600 
A.D. they may have advanced into Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. 

From this picture of the distribution of these tribes before the begin- 
ning of the great Slavic migration it follows that the Slavo-Baltic spread 
towards the north cannot have started before the centuries that follow 
the birth of Christ. Some Baltic tribes may, no doubt, have reached 
the plains on the coast of the Baltic earlier; but the great mass, and 
especially the Lithuanians, did not arrive until much later. When the 
Goths and the neighboring tribes related to them vanish from the Baltic 
they make room for Slavs, who, divided into various tribes, occupied 
all of East Germany ever since the middle of the first century after 
Christ. Consequently the present situation—the close contact of Ger- 
mans, Lithuanians, and Slavs—is entirely secondary; for the prehistoric 
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period we must reckon with totally different linguistic conditions in 
North Europe. The course which the Balto-Slavs took has now been 
sketched: it led from the interior of Russia towards the Northwest. 
Since, except for Germanic, we do not know of any other Indo-European 
languages in North Europe (Schachmatow’s Celtic theory we may regard 
as rejected) the problem is to hunt out the road which the Germanic 
languages once took. Historical data are almost non-existent: some 
hints in Herodotus, names of places and of tribes in Tacitus and in 
Ptolemy, a few linguistic comparisons, and isolated facts about material 
civilisation are all the material at our disposal. 

First the names. Above all the name Veneti (already mentioned) is 
noteworthy. It appears in two other places in Europe and in one in Asia 
Minor: the Veneti are known at the north end of the Adriatic, and in 
Gaul on the coast of the Atlantic, and finally the ’Everoi (the corre- 
sponding form in Greek) in Paphlagonia. The Greek form Eneti (with 
loss of w-) is found occasionally in Latin writers: as when Livy speaks 
of the Eneti in the opening chapters of his history, or Pliny says (Nat. 
Hist. 37. 35) quos Enetos Graeci vocaverunt. The Greek form shows 
that this people must have been known to the Greeks from early times; 
and in fact Herodotus mentions them (1.196) as a subdivision of the 
Illyrians, and (5.9) as inhabitants of the mountainous regions near the 
Adriatic. 

We must suppose that the Veneti spread early—perhaps by the be- 
ginning of the first millenium before Christ—towards the North. Their 
name is mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 46) as that of a people living near 
the Suebi (i.e. the eastern Germans). They are said to have been in a 
lower stage of civilisation than these, tho not as much so as the Finns. 
That Veneti-Illyrii dwelt in the Tirol and in Pannonia is established, 
partly by names, partly by the historical tradition. For the extension 
of the Veneti further North, the place names reported by Ptolemy give 
valuable support: in Bohemia or Silesia with the same suffix -zsto- which 
is found in Tergeste (Trieste), Humiste (Imst in the Tirol), in Sonista 
(Pannonia), in Remista, in Praeneste, etc. West of Leukariston lay 
according to Ptolemy, the place Stragona with the same Illyrian ending 
as Sidrona, Salona; and to the South Noyornpiov that sounds like 
the Iapygian Numistro in Lucania. Perhaps the name for the Baltic 
Ovevedixds xod\ros (also in Ptolemy) confirms the idea that the Illyrian- 
Venetic domain once reached as far as the original abodes of those who 
afterward became Germans. 

The Slavicist Max Vasmer (Zeitschr, f. slav. Phil. 5. 360 [1929]; 6.145 
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[1929]) has compared a number of modern place names with those in 
Venetia and Dalmatia: Schrim (Polish Srem) (in Posen) with Sirmione; 
Rogasen with Ragusa (now Dubrovnik) ; Tharandt in Saxony with Taren- 
tum in lower Italy; etc. Another place name in East Germany can be 
ascribed with certainty to the Veneti-Illyrii: Derovia ‘a city in the 
land of the Quadi’ (Ptol. 2. 11. 29). Its agreement with the Illyrian 
city Lerovia in Dalmatia mentioned by Appian (Illyr. 27) has often 
been noticed. ’Apodrov a city in Germany (Ptol. 2. 11. 18) can be 
compared with Illyrian names, e.g. the river Arsza in Istria, etc. 

Students of prehistory (e.g. Kossina) have also long recognized that 
the Illyrian-Hallstatt influence ran across Hungary, Bohemia, and East 
Germany to the Baltic. Very probably the socalled ‘Lausitz’ civilisa- 
tion with its peculiar pottery is to be traced to southern influence. 
Finds, especially gold finds, of the Hallstatt type are scattered profusely 
over the territory indicated; for instance the great gold find (1913) at 
Eberswald now preserved in the Berlin Museum fiir Vorgeschichte. 

Taken together all of these facts show a pre-Celtic push of the Veneti- 
Illyrii from their abodes at the head of the Adriatic northwards. The 
motives for this push cannot be doubted: trade interests drove the 
dwellers on the Adriatic towards North Europe, as later they drove the 
commercial lords of Venice. Herodotus has saved (4.33) for us an 
obscure report of trade relations between the Adriatic and the Baltic, 
the story told by the Delians: 


That certain offerings packed in wheaten straw, were brought from the country 
of the Hyperboreans into Scythia, and that the Scythians received them and 
passed them on to their neighbors upon the west, who continued to pass them on 
until at last they reached the Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, 
and when they came to Greece, were received first of all by the Dodonzans. 
Thence they descended to the Maliac gulf, from which they were carried across 
into Eubcea, where the people handed them on from city to city, till they came at 
length to Carystus. The Carystians took them over to Tenos, without stopping 
at Andros; and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. (Rawlinson) 


Tacitus (Germ. 43) can report the amber trade of the Aestii on the 
Baltic; Pliny (Nat. Hist. 37. 35) that of the Guiones, a Germanic tribe 
who sold amber to the Teutones from whom it passed via Pannonia to 
the Veneti. Pliny must have drawn on a Greek source for this, as he 
adds that the Greeks call the Veneti Eneti. Only, Pliny puts in the 
place of Herodotus’ Scythians the Germans, after this name had arisen 
in the first century B.C. for the rather unsettled tribes on the right 
bank of the Rhine and had by degrees become the designation for all 
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peoples between the Rhine and the Vistula. The ‘Scythians’ mentioned 
above are of course not the inhabitants of South Russia, but the un- 
settled peoples of the North whom Herodotus calls also Kedrooxidat. 
In keeping with primitive trade methods, the wares, and among them 
the gifts for the Delian Apollo, were passed from tribe to tribe. Pre- 
sumably Delos has taken the place of some temple of Apollo on the 
mainland (Delphi?) and the legend of the Hyperboreans has also been 
transferred from it to Delos. Be that as it may, there was an ancient 
trade between North and South Europe which ran across the head of 
the Adriatic. We know, too, the wares which came by this route: 
amber, prized even in the Early Bronze Age and which was collected on 
the coasts of Jutland and Samland, furs, salt, slaves no doubt, ete. 
The middlemen of this trade were the Veneti who built the places in 
East Germany mentioned above as trading stations, perhaps also as 
military posts. 

Just as at a later period the Roman colonies in Spain, Gaul, Dacia, 
etc., were centers for the romanising of these lands, so were, in my opin- 
ion, in the prehistoric (i.e. for North Europe prehistoric) period, the 
Illyrian-Venetic colonies the cause for the Indo-Europeanising of the 
Pre-Germans,! who had previously spoken a different language. The 
close relationship of Venetic (known, to be sure, only from imperfectly 
interpreted inscriptions) to Germanic struck C. Pauli, the first to work 
systematically at the Venetic inscriptions. He compared Venetic exo, 
pexo with Germ. *ek(a), *mik. F. Sommer, IF 42. 90 (1924), added: 
Venet. ahsu [a-su-] ‘herm’ = Germ. *ansuz ‘god’; sselboisselboi (inser. 
of Canevoi) = OHG selbselbo ‘selfsame’. The IE aspirated voiced 
stops became in Venetic ¢, z, x just as in Germanic they became voiced 
spirants.? 

Finally I myself have pointed out (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. 
u. Lit. 53. 397 [1929]) an agreement between Illyrian and Germanic. 
More than 30 years ago there was found in a grave of the Roman period 
at Scutari a ring with the inscription ANA /OH@H /HCER. Some 


1 The objections of H. Krahe, IF 47. 321 ff. prove to rest at the most on quanti- 
tative, not fundamental, differences. (Greatly condensed. G. M. B.) 

2 Since Illyrian is related to Messapic, it is permissible to refer to agreements 
between the latter and Germanic, cf. A. Fick, BB 29. 235; H. Krahe, 1. c., Germ. 
*bir ‘dwelling, house’: Buplov-otknua cited by Hesychius without ethnikon but 
probably Messapic, cf. Bavpia:xara Meooarious onuaiver ri oixiay, Etym. Magn. 
389. 24; also cirra-c.uwra Meoodrio. (Hesych.): OHG gi-swifton ‘verstummen’, 
MHG swifte ‘schweigend’; etc., etc. 
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years ago H. Krahe, IF 46. 183 (1928), interpreted the first and last 
words as ‘goddess’ and ‘sacred’. Only OHOH was still obscure. If a 
late Northwest Greek H may be taken as [i], the word agrees with Gothic 
aipei ‘mother’ which was hitherto without an etymon. Tacitus reports 
(Germania 9) an Isis cult of the Suebi (East Germans) of foreign origin 
in which a liburna (Illyrian fast-sailing vessel) was a symbol of the 
goddess. Since in Roman imperial times the Isis cult had blended with 
that of the Dea Mater (coming originally from Asia Minor) it follows 
that Goth. aibei is a borrowed name for the Dea Mater which was 
finally used for ‘mother’ in general. This borrowing, too, indicates 
close contacts between the Veneti and the Germans, since the former 
are the only possible intermediaries between the latter and the Illyrians. 
Another Gothic word, that has not as yet been satisfactorily explained, 
may find its etymology with the help of the Venetic theory. It is Goth. 
alew ‘oil’. In Germanic it is absolutely isolated; for OHG oli < Vul. 
Lat. olio and OHG olet < Vulg. Lat. olejo obviously came with the thing 
to the West Germans. But who first made the East Germans ac- 
quainted with this product of the South? Scholars have thought in 
various ways of the Celts (cf. the literature in my Etym. got. Wtb., s.v.), 
but the phonology is against this solution. The word is not an ancient 
inheritance either in Latin (oliva, olea ‘olive tree’; olivum, oleum ‘oil’) 
nor in Greek (édai¢a ‘olivetree’, é\acfov ‘oil’), but borrowed from some 
Mediterranean language. The Illyro-Veneti too must have got it from 
the same source. Its original sound is unknown; I conjecture *olé(z)vom. 
Now according to Strabo 5.100 (214) the Illyrian-Venetic tribes on the 
Danube were the middlemen for the wine and oil trade with the North. 
It is therefore natural to derive the Gothic word from the Venetic; the 
change o > aas in atbez < Illyr. OHOH [oipil]. 

Finally the Veneti presumably brought to the Germans the knowledge 
of writing. As is known, the Germans had an alphabet of their own, 
the Runic alphabet, which in its earliest form comprised 24 symbols. 
Whence came this alphabet to the North of Europe? The theories of a 
Latin (advocated chiefly by L. Wimmer, recently also by Holger Peder- 
sen) or Greco-Latin (O. von Friesen) origin are not tenable; they leave 
too many obscurities and difficulties unexplained. The hypothesis of 
Celtic intermediaries (C. Marstrander) offers more riddles than it 
solves. Consequently A. Hammerstein (in Abo, Finnland) and S. Feist 
(in Berlin) independently returned to an earlier idea—to seek the origin 
of Runic writing in the (certainly not uniform) Venetic alphabets. Any 
one who has ever seen Venetic inscriptions must be struck by the simi- 
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larity both of single letters and of the ductus as a whole to the Runic 
characters. Various Runes which have no prototype in Greek or Latin 
writing can be explained from the Venetic alphabet. 

To be sure the oldest Runic inscriptions (in Norway and in Denmark) 
date at the earliest c. 200 A.D.; but it is obvious that inscriptions on the 
less permanent materials (wood, bone, iron) must often perish in the 
ground; stone does not seem to have been used for Runes at so early a 
time. Furthermore the oldest Runic writing (no doubt, from right to 
left) was in the course of time influenced by Celtic and Latin models— 
just as the Germanic language borrowed many words from both these 
sources. Accordingly the immediate model for the Runic alphabet— 
if there ever was a single one—is hardly open to discovery. 

If it should prove true that the oldest ‘Germanic’ inscription is that 
on a helmet from Negau (Styria) now in the Kunst-historisches Museum 
at Vienna,’ then we may register two forward steps in the question of the 
origin of the Runes: (1) chronological, for the helmet dates archaeologi- 
cally c. 150-100 B.C., and the inscription cannot be much later; (2) 
geographical, for it was found not far from the Venetic territory. The 
inscription is written in an archaic north Etruscan alphabet which goes 
back to the same source as the prototype of the Germanic Runic alpha- 
bet. Closer still is the inscription (as yet uninterpretable) on the bone 
awl from Mariasaalerberg (near Klagenfurt); it too dates from the 
second century B.C. Fora full explanation of the spread of the Venetic 
alphabet towards the North we must await further discoveries. 

If the theory here advocated—that to the Pre-Germans of northern 
Europe speech as well as writing was brought by the Veneti-Illyrii—is 
correct, there remains a difficult question to solve. How does it happen 
that the phonetic system of Germanic differs so fundamentally from 
that assumed (not proven) for Indo-European? In other words: Where 
did the Germanic mutation of consonants take place? Among the 
Pre-Germans or among some intermediate people, unknown to us both 
linguistically and historically, e.g., the repeatedly mentioned Veneti of 
East Germany? 

Years ago C. Nérrenberg maintained that the Pre-Germans possessed 
a phonetic system like that of their neighbors the Finns, and that in 
taking over Indo-European they had remodelled it accordingly, just as 
the Finn changed, e.g., Germ. *gernaz ‘gern’ into kernas. But there is 
an objection: in Proto-Germanic territory there seems to have been no 


Cf. P. Kretschmer, Zeitschr. f. deutsches Altert. 66. 1 (1929); based on a 
lecture before the First International Congress of Linguists (Hague, 1928). 
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tendency against voiced sounds, such as there was in the colonially 
Germanic districts of Upper Germany. On the contrary, Indo-Euro- 
pean voiceless sounds are frequently voiced in Low German: for in- 
stance *s- > z-, cf. Dutch zon ‘sun’, where the change is indicated in the 
writing. According to ‘Verner’s Law’ Indo-European unvoiced stops, 
when medial, became Proto-Germanic voiced spirants, provided the 
Indo-European accent did not fall on the immediately preceding syl- 
lable, cf. rarhp, OE feder, NE father [fadr.] 

Consequently the author, a quarter of a century ago, expressed the 
idea that the mutation of consonants did not take place on Germanic 
territory, but that Indo-European was passed on to the Pre-Germans 
with its consonants already ‘mutated’; just as the Modern German 
written language came to the present Low Germans with its conso- 
nants already ‘mutated’ the second time, but is pronounced by them 
with their customary sounds. For a man from Hanover or the Mar- 
graviate of Brandenburg does not speak like the native of Upper 
Saxony, who created, or at least passed on to his northern neighbors, 
the modern literary language. 

Whether the Veneti mentioned by Tacitus in East Germany were the 
intermediaries for this ‘mutated’ Indo-European dialect, cannot be 
determined in the absence of linguistic documents. In itself there are 
no theoretic objections to such a hypothesis; for the Veneti of East 
Germany must have stood in much the same relation to the Veneti on 
the Adriatic (who bear the same name and are no doubt related) as that 
in which the natives of Upper Saxony stand at present to those of Lower 
Saxony. If we keep in mind the complicated lines of development of 
the literary Modern High German, which, altho they lie in historical 
times, are far from clear in all details, we cannot expect an illumination— 
prompt and secure against all attack—of the problem of the spread of a 
language over a territory which lies in the deep shadows of the prehis- 
toric period. For what migrations took place in Central Europe before 
the expansion of the Celts, c. 500 B.C., can at the best be only tenta- 
tively conjectured; historically the period lies altogether in darkness. 
Finds of bronze and of gold in the North naturally presuppose importa- 
tion from the south; for there is neither tin nor gold in north Germany 
or Scandinavia. The men engaged in this trade can be divined only for 
the millenium that precedes our era; for the reasons given I believe they 
were the Veneti-Illyrii. Their colonial sphere must have extended from 
south to north thru Central Europe up to the Baltic—the ‘Venetic 
Gulf’ of Ptolemy. Perhaps all the graves of ‘kings’ and ‘princes’ that 
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are frequently found in North Germany are mausoleums of rich Venetic 
traders or high officials; for the native population of this region must 
have lived, as at present, in poverty. 

This Illyro-Venetic colonial domain was cut thru by the west-to-east 
expansion of the Celts. Altho this event lies on the threshold of the 
historical period, we can grasp only the last phases of the movement 
when the Celts come in contact with the classic peoples—capture of 
Rome, plundering of Delphi, erection of the kingdom of the Galatians in 
Asia Minor. What precedes is seen only dimly thru the legendary tra- 
dition of classic writers—e.g., Timagenes. Even the point of radiation 
for the Celtic movement is unknown.’ Both the valley of the Danube 
(J. Reinach) and the district between the Rhine, Main, and Danube 
(Arbois de Jubainville) have been assumed; possible but not proven. 
Only one thing can be regarded as certain: the ‘home’ of the Celts must 
be sought to the right of the Rhine. For, according to the classic 
writers, the most primitive Celtic tribes dwelt here, while the Celts 
who had penetrated into Gaul were quickly civilised. We are told, 
however, of a perpetual movement backwards and forwards of tribes 
and individuals. 

By the establishment of Celtic supremacy the Veneti settled in East 
Germany were cut off from their mother country, and dwindled away, 
so that their civilisation sank and in this respect they fell below the 
Germans,® tho not below the Sarmatians by whom their mode of life 
was greatly affected. Possibly the infiltration of the Slavs had begun 
even in the first centuries of our era. Their coming finally brought 
about the complete absorption of the Veneti, so that nothing but their 
name remained as a designation for the new neighbors of the Germans. 
Furthermore it is not improbable that many Slavic words said to be 
‘borrowed from Germanic’ go back in reality to Venetic (which I take 
to be the mother of Germanic); and this may also be the source of the 
‘pre-Germanic’ borrowings of the Finns. 

The cutting off of the North from southern imports in the ‘Pre-Roman 
Iron Period’ (600-100 B.C.) struck long ago the students of prehistory; 
only there was no agreement about the cause of the phenomenon. O. 
Montelius thought of the shifting of the amber trade from Jutland to 


4 On the interruption of trade between North Germany and Italy in the period 
600-100 B. C., cf. E. Sprockhoff, Zur Handelsgesch. d. germ. Bronzezeit 148 ff. 

5 A survey of the very divergent opinions is given by L. Weisberger, 20. Bericht 
der rém.-germ. Komm. 1930. 169. 

6 Cf. Tacitus, Germ. 46. 
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East Prussia; others (S. Miiller, S. Lindquist) ascribe it more correctly 
to the blocking off of the north by the Celtic barrier; L. Franz (Ger- 
mania; Korrespondenzblatt der rémisch-germanischen Kommission 
11.6 [1928]) wrongly assumes periodic manifestations of exhaustion 
among northern peoples. 

At the close I wish to emphasize that the picture here drawn of the 
spread of Indo-European over North Europe can just as little be sup- 
ported by historical evidence as the parallel phenomena in South Europe. 
How Greek and Latin spread to peoples who spoke other languages is 
every bit as obscure. Everywhere we see only the final outcome. 
Consequently I ask that the views here presented be, like all theories 
on such topics, regarded merely as a preliminary working hypothesis 
which may at any moment be changed by new discoveries. Still, what 
is here maintained may come—speaking by and large—closer to the 
truth than the dogma of the North European ‘home’ of the Indo- 
Europeans.’ 


7 For the sake of economy it has been necessary to translate this paper into 
English. G. M. B. 
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[Cf. the concluding summary.] 


Grammatical categories are so closely interlocked! that a single gram- 
matical concept can hardly be treated separately without certain impor- 
tant reservations. As regards the accusative case, which is by no 
means a universal category,” it must be kept in mind that no case ever 
has the same range of application in any two given languages, and that, 
like any other grammatical term, the name of a case does not refer to a 
definite entity, but is merely a more or less adequate abstraction created 
for descriptive purposes. The syntactical functions of the accusative, 
according to the customary interpretation of the term, consist in desig- 
nating (1) the immediate object of an action: I buy a house, I send a letter, 


(2) the intended result: I build a house, I write a letter, (3) the goal of a 
motion (= lative case): I reached my house, I walk home, urbem peto, and 
(4) the extent of an action: J walked two miles (two hours), I was bound 
hand and foot = é€Onv xeipas te wodas re.2 While no language clearly 


1 Cf. LANGUAGE 7.227; see also the works quoted there in note 3, concerning the 
non-IE languages referred to in the present paper, and cf. furthermore, C. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gramm. d. semit. Sprachen, Berlin, 1908, 1912; J. 
Szinnyei, Finnisch-Ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1922, Die ungarische 
Sprache, Strassburg, 1907; J. Deny, Grammaire Turque, Paris, 1920; F. N. Finck, 
Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaus, Leipzig, 1909. 

2 Cf. H. Paul, Zeitschr. f. Psychol., 1910, 114, ‘Die Kasus sind nur Ausdrucks- 
mittel, die nicht zum notwendigen Bestande jeder Sprache gehéren, die da, wo sie 
vorhanden sind, mannigfach variieren, und von denen man nie erwarten darf, 
dass sich ihre Funktionen mit konstanten logischen oder psychologischen Ver- 
haltnissen decken.’ Jespersen, who refers to this passage in his Philosophy of 
Grammar 186, comes to the same conclusion. See also my paper, The Science of 
Language and the Language of Science, PMLA, March 1933. 

3In IE these four functions were undoubtedly inseparable, and it is quite 
probable that they all developed from the lative force of the case; cf. M. Barone’s 
exhaustive Studi sul significato fondamentale del accusativoe sulla teoria localista, 
Rome, 1926. 
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separates the functions (1) and (2) or entirely eliminates (3) and 
(4) from the domain of the accusative, there is a wide-spread tendency 
to express the purely concrete or local relations by other means. On 
the whole, this paper will be confined to the abstract-objective force of 
the case, especially in its connection with (I) the category of gender and 
(II) the grammatical device of word order. 

We shall have to disregard, of course, those languages which do not 
possess any case system, namely (a) numerous American Indian dia- 
lects of the type of Iroquois, which express the object by incorporating 
it in the verbal phrase,> a process that once may have been universal 
since survivals of it are found in many languages (ef. Lat. aedifico, 
Engl. I breakfast); and (b) many American and African tongues which 
indicate the relationship of the parts of a ‘sentence’ solely by means 
of pronominal affixes;® cf. the structure of Chinook, as described in 
Sapir’s Language (73, 121) or Bantu phrases of the type, ba-kazana 
i-ba-mini in-zoka ‘they (= personal class)-girls it (= animate class)- 
they-eat-formerly it-snake’ = ‘the snake devoured the girls’ or more 
precisely, ‘As to the girls, the snake devoured them’. Obviously the 
Bantu languages ordinarily distinguish subject and object, not through 
case forms, but through the habitual order of the verbal prefixes, which 
are identical with the noun classifiers. 


I. Nevertheless, the structure of Bantu is not without interest for 
the study of case since a number of dialects, e.g. Subiya, seem to show 
the beginnings of a case distinction, which is confined to the verb- 
affixes of one of the sixteen genders or classes, namely the individual 
(personal-singular) class. This restriction is not at all an isolated phe- 


4 We also leave aside the languages which do not possess an accusative case 
because they have generalized a passive or affective (see LANGUAGE 7.232) type 
of sentence; cf. Basque gizon bat-ek z-it-u-en bi seme ‘man one-by they-were-had 
(-by-him) two sons’ = ‘a man had two sons’. The Greenlandic p-case, quoted 
below, does not, as has been sometimes suggested, represent a development paral- 
lel to that of the Basque case in -k. 

5 In these languages we also find verbal ideas of a highly synthetic nature, 
which we should instinctively analyse into verbs and objects or verbs and ad- 
verbs. Thus the Klamath dialect has fourteen terms meaning ‘to wash’, which 
vary according to the object that is imagined, and eight words for the idea ‘to 
seize’, corresponding to the exact nature of the movement referred to; cf. A. Gat- 
schet, The Klamath Language 698ff. 

6 Cf. Uhlenbeck, Het identificeerend karakter der possessieve flexie in talen 
van Noord-Amerika, Amsterdam, 1916. Quite similar constructions are found 
in Celtic and, as Vendryes has pointed out, in colloquial Mod. French; cf. a sen- 
tence like L’a-t-il donc jamais attrapé, le gendarme, son voleur? 
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nomenon, but is found in many languages of totally different origin and 
structure. In Greenlandic, for example, the ending p, which indicates 
the subject of a ‘transitive verb’, can appear only on names of living 
beings; cf. Pélip kimme takuva ‘Pele saw the dog’, Péle kimmip takuva 
‘the dog saw Pele’. In Indo-European only the ‘animate genders’ 
have separate case forms for the subject and the object, while the 
nominative and accusative of the neuter are identical. When, owing 
to phonetic changes which made the acc. sing. masc. indistinguishable 
from the nominative form, the IE pattern had become disarranged in 
Slavic,’ it was re-established by means of substituting the genitive for 
the accusative of those masc. nouns which designate persons or ani- 
mals;® cf. OCSI. ostavlisa korablit (acc.) 7 otica (gen.) ‘apevtes 7d mAotov 
kai rov rarépa’ (Matth. 4.22). How the genitive came to serve this 
purpose is easily explained since in all Slavic languages—as well as in 
Finno-Ugrian®’—the genitive is employed to indicate the negative or 
partitive object, irrespective of gender: cf. OCSI. ima l’udi koji ‘il y a 
des gens qui’, 7ma hléba ‘il y a du pain’, ne vizdq zeny ‘I do not see the 
woman’, Russ. né viZu lésa ‘I don’t see the forest’. 

It is characteristic that in OCSI. the substitution of the genitive for the 
animate accusative was not extended to the plural of the feminine nouns, 
which also had identical forms for nom. and acc.!° Most probably this 
was due to the persistence of the notional category of an individual- 


7™Cf. Meillet, Recherches sur l’emploi du génitif-accusatif en vieux slave, 
Paris, 1897; Du nominatif-acc. en slave commun, Bull. Soc. de Ling. 23.87-93; 
Linguistique historique et ling. générale? 207-9; and Berneker, Kuhns Zeitschr. 
37.364. 

8 In Old Bulgarian (OCSI.) this was not as yet a hard and fast rule. The later 
development of Bulgarian, which alone of all Slavic languages has lost its declen- 
sion, led to a partial restoration of the accusative in its old function; cf. K. H. 
Meyer, Der Untergang der Deklination im Bulgarischen, Heidelberg 1920, 55ff. 

® Most probably this agreement is due to the influence of Finno-Ugrian on 
Primitive Slavic, though, on the whole, the Slavic declension system was hardly 
affected by any non-IE languages, as H. Jacobsohn has shown, Antidoron 1923, 
204-16. 

10 This stage of grammatical development has been preserved in Serbo-Croa- 
tian and in Cech: the animate acc. sing. of the grammatical masculine is identical 
with the genitive; the fem. singular and the masc. plural have preserved separate 
acc. forms, while in the fem. plural and in the neuter gender accusative and 
nominative remain undifferentiated. In Russian the principle of distinction was 
generalized; for the genitive now designates animate objects in the masc. and fem. 
plural, as well as in the masc. singular. Polish has developed a new category: 
the gen. masc. plur. indicates, not the animate object as in the singular, but merely 
the personal object. 
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animate class, which formerly had found its grammatical expression in 
the IE masculine. It will be remembered that, according to Meillet,! 
IE at one time had two main genders: the neuter or inanimate class 
as over against the animate gender, which came to be subdivided into 
masc. and fem. If we follow this plausible theory, we must, however, 
keep in mind that the comparatively recent idea of a grammatical 
designation of the sexes was superimposed on older noun classes, whose 
original function had become partly effaced. It is still clearly percep- 
tible in most IE dialects that the so-called feminine once served to desig- 
nate collective and abstract nouns, while the ‘maseuline’ indicated the 
individual person or animal or personified force, irrespective of sex.’ 
This individual class tends to reappear, not only in Slavic, but also in 
other IE dialects. The only NHGerman nouns which have preserved 
different forms for nom. and acc. sing., namely the weak masculines, are 
names of living beings; e.g. Knabe, Bote, Hase. The names of inanimate 
objects that originally belonged to this class went over to the strong de- 
clension when the frequently employed oblique case Haufen, Kuchen, etc. 
had crowded out the rarely appearing nominative Haufe, Kuche. It is 
significant that the nouns Friede, Glaube, Wille, Gedanke, though they 
also became strong, ordinarily use the old nominative form, since ‘peace’, 
‘faith’, ‘will’, ‘thought’, and similar concepts are not infrequently per- 
sonified or referred to as active forces. Modern Scandinavian has two 
sets of pronouns for the third person singular: (1) the forms that refer to 
individuals and distinguish subject and object cases; cf. Dan. (Swed.) 
masc. han, acc. ham (honom), fem. hun (hon), acc. hende (henne); and (2) 
the common-case forms, den (common gender) and deé (neuter), which 
stand for inanimate objects, collective nouns, etc. Other traces of this 
case and gender system are listed in the concluding summary. 

II. Even in languages which have lost all other indications of gender 
the differentiation of the animate object may be insisted upon. In Mod. 
Armenian, e.g., this is done by employing the dative in very much the 
same manner as Slavic uses its genitive.* It would, therefore, be rash to 


11 Cf. Meillet, Ling. hist. 202-3, 214ff.; Mém. Soc. de Ling. 21.221ff.; Revue des 
études grecques 23 .47-8. 

12 On the theory of gender cf. the bibliography given by Jellinek, Geschichte 
der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik 2.184ff, and by G. Royen, Tijdschrift voor 
Taal en Letteren 13.153ff. For a brief and lucid presentation of the problem see 
Jespersen, Language 391ff. 

13 This word is an original u-stem, which had been drawn over to the weak 
declension. 

14 Cf, Adjarian, Classification des dialectes arméniens 18, 47. 
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assume that this wide-spread syntactical feature is due merely to a 
conscious or subconscious striving to preserve the archaic distinction of 
the animate and inanimate genders. Since in the great majority of 
languages the name of a thing cannot appear as the subject of a transi- 
tive verb, a sentence of the type animate subject + verbal idea + inani- 
mate object, will always be immediately comprehensible, whereas the pat- 
tern animate subj. + v. idea + animate obj., obviously cannot be 
understood without the aid of some grammatical device, such as the 
methods employed by the languages of the types (a) and (b) described 
above, or (c) case forms, prepositions, postpositions, or finally (d) a 
fixed word sequence. It is quite possible that the device (c) goes back to 
the method (b) in a number of languages, a problem that does not con- 
cern us here. That many languages which formerly employed the 
method (c) have supplanted it by (d) is a well-established fact. 

The designation of the accusative by phonetic means cannot possibly 
be abandoned until after a rigid word order has become habitual. Es- 
sential flexional endings never disappear for purely phonetic reasons. 
The numerous Upper German and West Central G. dialects which have 
dropped MHG final e, nevertheless have kept the e-suffix of the adjective 
plural since it is quite often the only sign by which the plural can be 
recognized. Similarly, some Mod. Greek dialects which have lost, or are 
on the verge of losing, final y tend to preserve this sound wherever it 
is indispensable for marking the accusative; cf. uray xadj(v) yuvaixa 
(nom. pa Kady yuvaixa). Thus it is hardly possible to subscribe 
unreservedly to K. H. Meyer’s statement (op. cit. 25), ‘Der haufige 
lautliche Zusammenfall der Nominativ- und Akkusativform, verbunden 
mit der innigen syntaktischen Beriihrung beider Kasus, haben im Bul- 
garischen friih zu einem Zusammenfall beider Kasus gefiihrt.’ 

As a substantiation of his theory the author quotes a type of phrase 
that is commonly used by the uneducated in northern Germany: Heute 
ist einen scharfen Wind (instead of the nom. ein scharfer Wind), Er ist 
einen schénen Mann. But far from proving a HG tendency to confuse 


15 Even some Finno-Ugrian languages tend to discard the accusative ending, 
although they have otherwise kept intact the elaborate case system which is 
characteristic of their linguistic group. 

16 Hiibener has proved this for English; see Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutsch. Spr. 
u. Lit. 45.85ff. As regards the Romance languages, cf. the excellent brief outlins 
of the development by L. Jordan, Zeitschr. f. roman. Phil. 51.366f., and the de- 
tailed study for French by J. Cada, La déclinaison et la place du complément d’ob- 
jet nominal dans la phrase de l’ancien frangais, Paris, 1925. See also Horn’s well- 
known work; Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion, 1923. 
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object and predicate,!’ these expressions merely show a quite different 
development of the Low German, from which they are taken over. For 
in the Low Saxon dialects the nominative of the strong adjective inflex- 
ion originally had no ending, so that we should expect modern forms like 
*n gut man, n smuk dirn, n lit kint.* Instead we find that the accusa- 
tives, x gidn man, n smuke dirn, have replaced the nominatives because 
they clearly distinguish the genders. Since the masc. forms of the pro- 
nominal declension preserve the distinction between subj. and obj. 
case (nom. de (dtisse) guide man, acc. den (diisn) giide man) and since, 
moreover, proper names commonly take on an acc. ending (Fritzn, 
Brdsign), it is not permissible to assume that a ‘syntactical similarity’ of 
nom. and acc. is developing. If the phonetic differentiation of the two 
cases should ever disappear entirely from LG or HG, as it did from 
Dutch, Scandinavian, and English (except for a few pronominal forms), 
the reason for it will be that the vast majority of German sentences show 
the pattern, subj.-verb-obj. or adverb-verb-subj.-obj. 

Unfortunately Meyer does not refer to the question of word order at 
all in his otherwise very valuable study. Thus he quotes (58-63) thirty 
passages!® of the oldest Bulgarian texts and of their later redactions in 
which the accusative was replaced by the genitive, as well as forty-five 
sentences in which the opposite change occurred. It seems to have 
escaped his attention that in 17 of the first-named 30 passages the object 


appears in a preverbal or otherwise ‘unusual’ position, while in no less 
than 31 of the 45 examples which show the acc. in the younger version 
the object immediately follows the verb. In view of the limited amount 
of the older literature, which, moreover, consists almost exclusively of 
translations, it is difficult to make any definite assertions. But if we 
consider the later development of Bulgarian, we may venture to conclude 
that from the thirteenth century onward the postverbal position of the 


17 It is not to be denied, of course, that such a trend is found in a number of 
languages; cf. Engl. Jt is me, Dan. det er mig, Dutch als ik jou was = NHG dial. 
wenn ich dich wire. These constructions are fashioned after the normal sentence 
pattern: subject-verb-object. 

18 Feminine forms of the type n smuk dirn survive in a few North Low Saxon 
dialects; the neuter without ending has remained the normal form, except for the 
fact that the HG neuter ending -es has penetrated into LG here and there. Fem. 
and neuter adjectives without ending are also found in the HG speech of west 
central Germany; cf. e gut Frau, e lieb Kind. But no corresponding masc. form 
has persisted anywhere. 

19 That is to say, Meyer lists 7 examples on p. 58 and 26 passages on pp. 60-1, 
three of which we omit because they seem doubtful. 
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object begins to be felt as its normal characteristic, so that a separate 
case ending was superfluous unless the sentence deviated from the cus- 
tomary word sequence. This trend was counteracted in a certain meas- 
ure by a new grammatical principle: in the modern speech of western Bul- 
garia the old genitive of the masc. o-stems survives in the function of the 
definite accusative, while the old acc.-nom. form now serves as the 
indefinite common case; cf. Meyer 56. 

The two-fold syntactical development of Bulgarian has a close parallel 
in a Semitic language. In Hebrew the direct object is ordinarily marked 
only by its postverbal position, but is preceded by the particle ’zt- 
(’ot-) in sentences of unusual structure. The same particle also serves to 
indicate the definite object irrespective of position. This illustrates a 
universal feature of linguistic economy. No language will use two forms 
if one can be made to serve two functions. In a language much closer to 
Bulgarian, i.e. Albanian, the masc. and fem. acc. sing. differs from the 
nom. only in the definite declension; cf. mzku ‘der Freund’, mikun ‘den 
Freund’ as over against nji mik ‘ein Freund, einen Freund’. It is only 
natural, then, that the definite form should be preferred in all sentences 
that call for a clear accusative form. In Turkish and in Mod. Persian 
the regular acc. ending is dropped if the object is indeterminate: cf. Turk 
su ictyor, Pers. minisad ab ‘he is drinking water’, but suyu iéiyor, mi- 
nusad dbrad ‘he drinks the water’. However, Alb., Turk., and Mod. 
Pers. have, unlike Bulgarian, preserved a structure of the type (c). 

It is to be noted that in almost all languages of the type (d) the object 
habitually follows the verbal expression.2® Though it is always well to 
be wary of so-called universal psychological phenomena, one may safely 
state that it is natural to refer to the goal or recipient of an action only 
after the action itself has been mentioned. This would seem to be inher- 
ent in the analytic system. Moreover, this syntactical feature does not 
imply any remarkable similarity of the languages in question; for it still 
leaves room for a considerable variety of sentence patterns. Thus a 
number of Oceanic languages show a preference for the order (adverb)- 
verb-obj.-subject; cf. Samoan (na) faz le taua manu ma 7’a literally ‘(al- 
ready) make the war birds against fishes’. The normal word order of 
Old Irish*! is: verb-subj.-obj. cf. Gdid side di mithisse secht m-bliadne 


20 This does not imply that the subject always precedes the verb. E. g., the 
sentence structure intrans. verb + subject is found in a large number of analytic 
languages, ranging from Chinese to French. 

21 Old Irish is not, on the whole, an analytic language; but the vast majority 
of OIr. nouns have identical forms for nom. and acc. 
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‘(Es) erbat dieser von ihr eine Frist von sieben Jahren’ (Mongén 1). The 
sequence adv.-verb-subj.-obj. is quite common in Scandinavian and 
in Dutch; cf. Swed. Ddrfér gav modern en bok dt sin son ‘Deswegen gab 
die Mutter ihrem Sohne ein Buch’. To a certain extent Mod. English 
forms an exception from the general practice since the cardinal feature 
of Engl. word order consists in the preverbal position of the subject rather 
than in the postverbal place of the object. Therefore we occasionally 
employ constructions like Money your friend has in abundance; brains he 
has not. This type of sentence is, however, rarely used with animate 
objects”? and has remained sufficiently unusual in Engl. to be employed 
effectively whenever a certain emphasis, often of an affective nature, is 
to be placed on the object 

Thus many languages of the type (d) have developed (or retained) 
means of designating the object in unusual position since the habitual 
word sequence tends, of necessity, to become somewhat colourless— 
apart from the possibility of variation through tone or stress.** In addi- 
tion to the examples already given the analytic language par excellence 
may be quoted: Chinese has the customary sentence structure, subj.- 
verbal-idea-object; but the order subj.-obj. “verb, is also permissible, 


provided the object is preceded by the word aa (more rarely md. 
Both words mean literally ‘take’; that is to say, since Chinese does not 
outwardly distinguish the parts of speech, these words must be regarded 
as morphemes expressing the notion of a recipient of the action; cf. 


1 3 2 4 4 
’a man pa ts’ek zan fang kit ‘he-number take thief-man catch-have’ = 


3 
‘The thief they have caught’.24 The word pa also serves occasionally to 
indicate the indirect object in its normal position after the verb and be- 
fore the direct object. 


22 The order, subj.-obj-verb, which is occasionally found in Engl. poetry, is 
probably a survival from the time when inflexion endings still existed. Various 
other devices—beyond the scope of this study—are used in analytic languages to 
replace the preverbal accusative, such as the use of the passive or of a type of 
phrase common in Irish, as well as in Anglo-Irish, speech and in French: cf. 
It’s not a lie I’d be telling you at a time like this; Ce n’est pas son frére, c’est son ami 
que je déteste; compare a synthetic construction like G Nicht seinen Bruder, son- 
dern seinen Freund verabscheue ich. 

23 In Dutch the preceding object may be indicated by stress alone; cf. Het 
kind (obj.) ziet Mevrduw, as over against Het kind (subj.) ziet Mevréuw. 

44 The Chinese tones are indicated as follows: (1) even, medium high; (2) 
quickly rising; (3) slowly, brokenly rising; (4) falling. Cf. Karlgren, Sound and 
Symbol in Chinese, Oxford, 1923, 30. 
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III. The function of the Chinese particle which designates the being 
to whom an action applies directly or indirectly bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of the preposition a (dé) in Spanish and Portuguese.” 
However, the speech of the Iberian Peninsula has preserved a structure 
of the type (c), inasmuch as it has never developed a rigid word order.”* 
On the other hand, the two West-Romanic languages cannot be unre- 
servedly classed with the languages described in section I; in fact, they 
show an interesting blend of several of the factors of syntactical change 
discussed above, so that there is considerable disagreement as to which 
of the following grammatical features is the primary cause for the pecu- 
liar réle of the preposition a. 

1. Although a marks, asa rule, only the personal direct object, it is also 
indispensable in order to avoid ambiguity or awkwardness in sentences 
like Sp. unos anteojos que hacen parecer oro al cobre y a la pobreza riqueza 
(Don Q. 2.19; cf. Meyer-Liibke 3. 372), llaman al oro vil metal (Caballero, 
Nov. 110); Port. ao verdo vence o inverno, a meu irmdo éle odeia como a 
uma cobra, venga o sogro a ti e o genro a este (Lus. 3. 73).27_ In sentences 
which contain an indirect as well as a direct object the preposition ap- 
pears only before the former: cf. envié el hijo al padre, antepongo Ariosto 
al Taso.?8 In the earlier period of the language a may be omitted if the 
direct object immediately adjoins the verb. Meyer-Liibke (3. 372) 
quotes examples for preverbal as well as postverbal position; cf. he visto 
dos hombres (Caballero, Cuentos 11), vz6 los donceles y al doncel de la mar 
(Amadis 8a), estos donceles ama tu (ibid. 38b). Accordingly, it would 
seem natural to attribute the function of the preposition a to the neces- 
sity of clearly designating the object, and to consider the differentiation 
of the personal object merely as an incidental consequence of this neces- 
sity. But it must be emphasized that such a theory would simply state 
an obvious logical observation without explaining how this particular 
grammatical device evolved. 


25 This grammatical feature formerly existed also in Sicilian and in Southern 
and Central Italian; cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. d. roman. Spr. 3.373. 

26 Cf. Meyer-Liibke 3.805, where examples for almost every conceivable word 
sequence will be found. 

27 In Portuguese the usage of a is obligatory only for pronominal objects. In 
our examples of noun objects the preposition is employed solely in order to avoid 
misinterpretation. 

28 It seems that a precedes each object when the order verb-indirect-object- 
direct-object is used; cf. Entregé a su mujer a la hermosa niiia (Cervantes, Nov. 
4), dar a sus hijos a sabios maestros (Santillana, Prov. 94). However, such con- 
structions are extremely rare. 
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2. Furthermore, we must take into consideration that the tendency 
to preserve or recreate forms of neuter gender was carried much further 
in Spanish and Portuguese than elsewhere in Romance speech;”? cf. the 
pronouns Sp. eso (masc. ese, fem. esa), ello, esto, aquello, aqueso, aquesto; 
Port. isso, isto, aquilo, aquisto. In the other Rom. languages we find 
only OFr. cou (Mod. Fr. ce), It. cid (beside a few dialectal forms), Prov. 
(ais)so, aco. The distinction between ama el juego and ama a su hijo 
could therefore be ascribed to the same tendency and might be compared 
to the usage of the Slavic accusative and genitive.*° 

3. Another characteristic trait of the Sp. and Port. pronominal system 
can, however, hardly be separated from the development just described, 
namely the abandoning of the dative forms; cf. the loss of Vulgar Lat. 
*illui (Fr. It. Prov. luz), *illei (OF r. li, It. lei, Prov. liei), and cuz (OFr. 
It. Prov. cuz). The case distinction in Fr. luz, le, It. gli, lo, Prov. li, I(o), 
Raetorom. 1’7,1 was turned into a differentiation of gender in the collo- 
quial usage of Sp. le, lo, Port. lhe, 0.21 Meyer-Liibke attributes this (2. 
105) to a partial syncretism of the direct and indirect object cases, caused 
by the peculiar function of the preposition a.*2 He points out, further- 
more (3. 56-7), that Lat. ad replaced at first primarily the personal da- 
tive: mitto epistulam amico became m. e. ad amicum and then called 
forth analogical phrases like *dare (dicere etc.) aliquid ad aliquem, 
whereas the impersonal dative in expressions like locus hibernis ‘a place 
for the winter-quarters’, signum receptui, auxilio venire, dono dare tends 


29 Kalepky failed to take this into account in his studies, Zeitschr. f. roman. 
Phil. 37.358ff; 50.219ff. 

30 Cf. Meillet, Ling. hist. 208. It should be pointed out, by the way, that 
Spanish singles out the individual object rather than the personal object in gen- 
eral. For ais omitted if the personal object does not refer to definite individuals; 
cf. sentences like Conviene que los reyes sepan elegir ministros probos e inteligentes. 

31 Ever since the eighteenth century the Spanish Academy has made spasmodic 
efforts to arrest the confusion of dative and accusative pronouns, with the sole 
result that the literary language tends, on the whole, to preserve the distinction in 
the plural. As regards Portuguese, the pronoun o is confined to the function of 
a neuter form in the speech of Brazil and, to a large extent, in that of Portugal. 

32 Kalepky, Z.f.r.Ph. 50.219ff., rejects Meyer-Liibke’s view because the pleo- 
nastic pronouns have accusative forms in sentences like A las sus fijas en brago 
las prendia. But this does not disprove the fundamental fact that a can indicate 
the direct as well as the indirect object. Meyer-Liibke surely never intended to 
state that the dative replaced the accusative, but merely that a took over some 
of the functions of each case. On the other hand, Kalepky is no doubt justified 
in refuting (ibid.) L. Spitzer’s suggestion (Z.f.r.Ph. 38.423) that the preposition 
a originally had an affective force. 
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to be supplanted by prepositional phrases with pro, in (cf. Fr. venir en 
aide, It. dare in dono) etc. It may then be assumed that the association 
of ad with the notion of a person interested in an action was generalized 
in Spanish and, less systematically, in Portuguese. Meyer-Liibke skill- 
fully combines this theory with the factor (2), discussed above, when he 
writes (3. 771), ‘Das Spanische scheidet die psychologischen Kategorien 
des Belebten und Unbelebten auch grammatikalisch in der Art, dass die 
der ersten angehGrigen Begriffe als bei einem Tun interessiert, die letzte- 
ren als betroffen betrachtet werden.’ 

As a further corroboration, we may point out the marked tendency of 
Sp. and Port. to eliminate the locative and, to a lesser extent, the lative 
force of a; cf. Sp. estoy en Madrid, viajo para Inglaterra (beside voy a 
Cartagena, a casa), Port. estou em casa, vou para casa, as over against Fr. 
étre a Paris, aller d Lyon (au Canada), It. stare a Roma, andare a Napolt, 
Rum. a fi a casd, a umbla a casd. Besides, the usage of the same gram- 
matical form for the indirect and the personal direct object in Sp. and 
Port. is by no means unique. Above we referred to corresponding syn- 
tactical features in Mod. Armenian and in Chinese. Similarly, the 
modern Iranian dialects employ the ending -rd to designate the dative as 
well as the determinate accusative.* 

Meyer-Liibke’s explanation, according to which factor (3) is to be re- 
garded as the main cause of the development, seems, therefore, the most 
satisfactory. Objections have been raised against it, chiefly on the 
ground that it does not fit the facts of Rumanian syntax.* But why 
should it? While the main part of Romance territory remained, on the 
whole, a linguistic unit up to the ninth century,* Rumania had become 
separated from the western world by the end of the sixth. Rumanian 
has almost as many points of syntax in common with Slavic or Albanian 
or Greek as it has with its sister languages. The parentage of languages 
was studied so intensively during the nineteenth century that geograph- 
ical relationship was often overlooked. It is clear that languages like 
Mod. Gaelic and the contemporary PaiSsaci dialects, for example, could 
hardly be treated from the point of view of their common IE ancestry. 


33 This can possibly be ascribed to the influence of the South Caucasian langu- 
ages, which use the same form for dat. and acc. 

341t is true that Meyer-Liibke, to the detriment of his own theory, states 
(3.373), ‘Dem span. a entspricht im Rumin. pre aus lat. per. Die Auffassung 
ist also dieselbe: die Form des Interesses tritt an die Stelle des einfachen Objekts’ ; 
a view which he is not able to substantiate by his subsequent examples. 

35 Cf. the fundamental investigation by H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar 
Latin, Z. f.r.Ph., Beiheft 78 (1929). 
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The structure of Mod. Iranian can be explained only through the influ- 
ence of ‘unrelated’ languages. 

Unlike Spanish, Rumanian has preserved a clear distinction between 
direct and indirect objects. The usage of the Rum. preposition p(r)e to 
indicate animate objects arose quite late; the earliest documents do not 
yet show it. Exactly like Lat. per, from which it is derived, pe origi- 
nally served to express the extent of an action in space or time; cf. asured 
pe vremea cinit (Meyer-Liibke 3. 495) ‘last night during meal time’. In 
this function it was replaced at an early date by prespre (from per +- 
super); cf. prespre tot anul ‘throughout the year’, prespre tot pdmdntul 
‘throughout the world’, The subsequent development of pe cannot be 
compared with that of Sp. a since the Rum. preposition la (from illac or 
possibly from illac + ad), which almost completely supplanted ad, cor- 
responds exactly to Fr. and It. d@ (a); in other words, la has the force of 
a locative or lative or dative: cf. stint la Ruma ‘I am in Rome’, merg la 
Bucuresti ‘I go to B.’, Corb la corb nu scoate ochit ‘Kine Krihe hackt einer 
Krihe die Augen nicht aus’. Besides, Rumanian possesses a dative 
case, which might be called more precisely the definite genitive-dative; 
cf. dé apd calulut ‘he gives water to the horse’, mdndstirea Bistrifet ‘the 
monastery of Bistritza’, fica impdratulut ‘the daughter of the king’ (but 
fica de impdrat ‘the daughter of a king’). 

This distinction of definite and indefinite forms by means of special 
endings or postpositive articles is typical, not only of Rumanian, but also 
of Bulgarian, Albanian, Armenian, and a number of formerly adjoining 
non-IE languages.** Inasmuch as Rumanian has, moreover, borrowed 
a case from a neighbouring language, namely the Slavic vocative fem. in 
-o (cf. Bulg. Zeno, Rum. doamno ‘domina’’’) and probably also the voce. 
masc. in -e, it does not seem too daring to ascribe also the insistence on 
the differentiation of the animate object, not to direct Slavic influence, 
but to the unquestionable linguistic affinity of the Balkan countries, 
which is due to a psychological and partly racial affinity. As regards 
the manner in which pe acquired its special function, Kalepky’s studies 


36 Cf. Brugmann, Demonstr. d. indogerm. Spr. 44; V. Bogrea, Dacoromania 
2.662ff.; and especially C. Tagliavini, Sulla questione della posposizione dell’ar- 
ticulo, Dacorom. 3.515-22. Apart from the Balkan languages, the postpositive 
article is found in many Semitic and Finno-Ugrian dialects. Traces of it appear 
also in Caucasian; but Tagliavini rejects E. Lewy’s assumption (OLZ 25.146-7) 
that it originated there. The suffixed article in Scandinavian is probably due 
to non-IE influences. 

37 A vocative (fem. and masc.) in o occurs also in Albanian, especially in proper 
names. 
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may be referred to once more. The author points out that in French 
one may say: jurer le ciel or jurer par le ciel, réver quelque chose or a 
quelque chose; in German: Driick die Frucht nicht! or Driick nicht an der 
Frucht herum!, examples to which one might add such common phrases 
as He is writing (at) his novel, I was reading (in) this book, She nibbles 
(at) a piece of cake. Kalepky does not mention, by the way, that such 
alternative constructions hardly ever have exactly the same meaning. 
Whenever two forms serve approximately the same syntactical purpose 
one of them will disappear or develop a special function. Thus the de- 
sire to single out animate objects may have seized upon the opportunity 
provided by the coexistence of two object forms of only slightly different 
connotation,** so that we now distinguish between vez focul ‘I see the fire’ 
and vez pe pasdre ‘I see the bird’.*® This grammatical development, again, 
is not without a close parallel in another language. In Old Armenian 
the local preposition z-, which has very much the same range of applica- 
tion as had Rumanian pe, acquired the function of an accusative par- 
ticle, differentiating, however, not the animate object, but the definite 
accusative; cf. matowchin at na diwahars bazowms (indef. acc.), ew 
ehan z-ayssn baniw, ew z-amenayn hiwandsn bzskeach (Matth. 8. 16)*° 
“‘TpoohveyKay airq@ daruovifouévous toAdols* Kal &éBarev Ta rveipata Oyw, 
kal mwavras Tovs Kakas Exovras Henarevoer’. 

The various syntactical and morphological changes outlined above, 
and their significance as regards the IE dialects, may then be summed up 
as follows. 

A. The IE parent language is distinguished from all linguistic groups 
with which at one time it may have been in contact, by two main fea- 
tures: (1) the appositional type of its sentence structure, based on a high 
degree of independence of the single word; and (2) the emphasis placed 
on the concept of action.* An IE verb does not ‘govern’ a case; in 
imperator militem reminerdtur, as well as in ecce me!, mé miserum!, 


38 In the older texts we find animate objects with pe as well as without the 
preposition. In most cases it is impossible to establish any difference in meaning; 
cf. Meyer-Liibke 3.374. 

39 In view of Meyer-Liibke’s more plausible explanation, there is no necessity 
of adopting this theory also in reference to Span. and Port., as does Kalepky; 
vide supra. 

40 Cf. Meillet, Altarmenisches Elementarbuch 80. 

41 We are referring, from a strictly synchronistic point of view, to the structure 
of IE at the time of the separation of the dialects, disregarding the slight traces 
which may indicate that the character of IE was originally more akin to that of 
some other language group. 
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the noun (or pronoun) in the accusative is an independent unit, indicating 
the inactive recipient of an action or judgment. Unlike Finno-Ugrian, 
Semitic, and many Caucasian idioms, IE lacks the wide-spread gram- 
matical device of an ‘objective conjugation’ by means of pronominal 
affixes; compare an expression like Lat. occidis eum, Gr. dzoxreivess 
avrév with Aramaic ti-qtali-hi literally ‘you-(will be)-killer-of-him’ 
(imperf. aspect) or Ugrian (Vogul.) élz-l-y ‘killing-his-yours’. The 
pronominal endings of these examples can appear on nouns as well as on 
verbs;* IE, on the contrary, clearly separates verbal and nominal suffixes 
and shows a marked preference for an actional type of sentence, a tend- 
ency which is further evidenced by the differentiation of an active 
and an inactive gender. This grammatical feature is unknown in the 
non-IE languages just quoted; through their influence it disappeared 
from Armenian and Iranian. Though a fusion of case and gender also 
occurs elsewhere, it is most pronounced in IE, owing to the prominence 
of the principle of action. Thus we obtain the following pattern: 
1. The active gender distinguishes 2. The inactive gender has, of ne- 
(a) an active case in -s or without  cessity, only a single (inactive) 
ending: *wlq”os,*owis,*sunus; _ case,*4 characterized by forms with- 
*ekG, *matér, *k(u)won; (b) anin- out ending: *medhu; Lat. mare; 
active case in m (m): *wlq’om, Skr. adhar; *dhémn (Skr. dhdma); 
*owim, *sunum, *ek”am, *matérm, or by the ending -m: *yugom; Lat. 
*k(u)-wonm. verbum; Gr. édaov. 

B. This system survives in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin, and Germanic, 
though the original principle of the two-fold distinction is largely effaced.* 


42 The ‘incorporation’ of objective pronouns, very common in Celtic and com- 
parable to the usage of the conjunctive pronouns in Romance, is attributable to 
the influence of a pre-IE substratum similar to Basque; cf. Old Ir. mani-m’-ber(a)e 
‘si tu ne me prends pas’, Basque d-(a)-kar-ki-o-t ‘je le lui apporte’. 

43 Pronominal affixes of this type are also characteristic of the Turko-Tataric 
languages. 

44 It must be remembered that the IE neuter consists of a single form, that is to 
say, the nom.-acc. sing. All other cases are taken over from the animate gender; 
the plural in -a@ is identical with the feminine-collective class. S. Agrell, Zur 
Geschichte des indogermanischen Neutrums, Lund, 1926, assumes that the neuter 
o-stems were originally without ending, like the other neuters. In view of the 
Hittite neuters in -a and the Slavic neuter o-stems (cf. igo ‘iugum’), this seems a 
plausible conjecture; see also Meillet, Mém. Soc. de Ling. 20.172ff. 

45 Meillet has pointed out (Bull. Soc. de Ling. 28.1.118) traces of the IE juxta- 
position of animate and inanimate forms in Latin: cf. aevus (indicating an active 
force) as over against aevum (designating an objective concept); the masculine is 
used, e.g., in Plautus, Poen. 1187, per quem vivimus mortalem aevum. 
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Celtic has preserved only the genders; the nom. and acc. forms have 
fallen together. Lithuanian has kept the cases, while discarding the 
neuter. Slavic alone has kept alive a feeling for the initial significance 
of the grammatical scheme and has recreated it in a more systematic 
form than can have existed in the period immediately preceding the 
separation of the IE dialects. As regards the modern languages other 
than Slavic, only Greek, Albanian, and the Germanic dialects (see 
section I) have retained traces of the old pattern, largely confined to the 
pronominal declension; cf. the forms of the article: (1) masc.-fem., Gr. 
6, 7, Alb. -2, -a; acc. rd(v), 7H(v), -in, -en; (2) neuter (common case), 
Gr. 76, Alb. -#. 

_C. The remaining languages can be divided into three groups, accord- 
ing to the extent to which they have lost the autonomous character of the 
IE word: 

1. In classical Armenian and in Rumanian the object no longer ap- 
pears as an independent entity, but is referred to, and linked with the 
sentence, by means of a local preposition. The preposition also serves 
to single out in Arm. the definite accusative, in Rum. the animate object. 

2. In Spanish and Portuguese the indirect object and the (individual-) 
personal object are designated by the same preposition. While these 
two languages are, on the whole, more analytic in character than Ru- 
manian and less so than French and Italian, the function of Rum. pe in 
tatdl iubeste pe fiiul differs but slightly from that of a in el padre ama al 
hijo. From an historical point of view, however, it must be stated that 
pe refers to the being in or at whom an action is manifested, whereas 
a indicates the individual to whom an action is addressed. 

3. From the thirteenth century onward the last synthetic case forms“ 
begin to disappear from the speech of northern and western Europe: 
Scandinavian, English, Dutch, French, and Italian‘’ rely more and more 
on word order alone to distinguish subject and object. While all these 
languages are spoken in contiguous areas, it is remarkable that Bulga- 
rian, which lost its declension during the seventeenth century, is sur- 
rounded by languages of a more synthetic structure. However, this 


46 The only exception is the genitive -s in Scand., Dutch, and Engl. Since 
this s marks almost exclusively the possessive genitive, it incidentally serves to 
distinguish the personal gender, a fact that surely never enters the consciousness 
of the speaker. 

47 In Italian this occurred in pre-literary times; but it must be kept in mind 
that in the earlier historical period Southern and Central Italian still show traces 
of a usage of the preposition a analogous to that of Spanish; cf. note 25. 
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isolation is not quite so pronounced as it might seem. For Bulgarian 
has merely completed a syntactical process which is going on more slowly 
in Albanian and in Greek, and which has taken a different turn in 
Rumanian. 

Mod. Armenian and Iranian, as well as many Indic dialects, can hardly 
be called IE languages any longer. It was probably through the media- 
tion of Armenian that the Balkan languages took over certain non-IE 
features, such as postpositive articles and the distinction between definite 
and indefinite objects. 








THE PHONETICS OF ALBANIAN 


G. S. LowMan 
Lineuistic ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


[Awarded the Laura Soames Prize for original research in the pho- 
netics of a living language at University CoLiEeGeE, London, 1930.] 


The Albanian language constitutes a distinct branch in the Satem 
division of the Indo-European languages. It is the direct descendant 
of the ancient Illyrian of Roman times, together with some Thracian 
influences. Since Albania is an isolated and mountainous region, and 
there has been no attempt at standardizing a literary language until 
very recent years, the number of local dialects, varying in grammar and 
syntax, in vocabulary, and in phonetic structure, is enormous. At the 
present time, two principal dialectal divisions exist, Geg or Northern, 
and Tosk or Southern, which are more or less mutually intelligible. 
The inhabitants of Albania number one million, and at least another 
million speakers of the language live in the surrounding countries or 
across the seas. 

The earliest sample of the language is a short baptismal text of 1462, 
and the earliest connected texts are religious texts of the seventeenth 
century. No real literature existed until about 1890 when the printing 
presses of Scutari and towns outside Albania began publishing material 
in a uniform alphabet, based on the Roman one. At the present time 
there is a tendency for Central Albanian to become accepted as the 
standard language. It is spoken in Tirana, which is the present capital 
city, and it belongs to the Northern or Geg division of the language. 

In the course of Albanian history many foreign influences have come 
to play their part in making the language what it is today. Although 
the essential structure of the language, and a fair share of the words in 
common use are of native origin, the vocabulary has been borrowed 
from outside sources to a far greater extent even than in the case of 
English. In 1891 Gustav Meyer stated in his etymological dictionary 
that of 5,140 root-words only 400 were of the original Albanian stock, 
that 1,420 were Romance, 540 Slavonic, 1,180 Turkish, 840 Greek, and 
over 700 indeterminable. Later scholars, however, have proved that a 
considerably larger proportion of words are truly Albanian. To what 
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extent the inclusion of so many foreign words in the language has 
affected its phonetic history is difficult to say. 

The observations which follow are based upon the spoken dialect of 
Mr. Rirat Tirana, who is a native of Scutari in the far north of Albania. 
Brief notes are included of the differences shown by three other speakers 
who are natives of Scutari. About twice as many of the inhabitants of 
Scutari are Moslems as are Roman Catholics in religion. Since the 
latter, who are represented in this study by Professor Kot Rrota of 
Vienna, and Mr. Simon Daragsati of Paris, present certain important 
differences in the distribution of their phonemes, it is necessary to 
make this religious distinction. The other speaker is Mr. Qazm 
Kastrati, a Moslem. 

The city of Scutari naturally draws its population from the surround- 
ing territory. To what extent the differences found between the speech 
of Moslems and Catholics may represent original regional dialects, and 
not merely social differences is uncertain. The plain lying immediately 
to the north of Scutari is inhabited chiefly by Moslems, whereas the 
mountains beyond the plain are the stronghold of the Catholics. But 
in view of the fact that under Turkish rule only Moslems were allowed 
to own land of any importance, the dialects may be purely social ones, 
and may have existed side by side for a long time, as is the case in 
present-day England. 


I. StREss 


There are three significant degrees of stress in Albanian, primary; 
secondary, and ‘unstressed’. 

The primary stress-accent in Albanian is very strong. It may be 
given to any syllable of a word, but usually falls on the penult in dis- 
syllables or polysyllables. In a particular word the stress does not 
vary with the different inflectional forms but remains fixed on the same 
syllable. The prominence of the stress leads to a considerable obscura- 
tion of vowels in unstressed syllables, especially in those syllables 
occurring immediately before or after the stress when another un- 
stressed syllable lies still farther from the stress. A distinct tendency 
for these unstressed syllables to drop out has manifested itself in the 
history of the language. In poetry words may change their stress 
under the influence of the meter. Not every syllable stressed in 
isolation need bear the sentence stress. 

The effect of the manner in which the stress falls on a vowel is rather 
peculiar to an English ear. In the word [’i: Ste], for instance, one almost 
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feels that there are two vowels at the beginning with the stress on the 
second. This feeling is due to the fact that in Albanian, as in some 
Indian languages, the stress is weak at the beginning of a vowel but 
during the vowel gradually increases to a point of prominence, and then 
declines. In languages such as English, on the other hand, where an 
initial vowel may be preceded by a glottal stop for emphasis, the most 
prominent part of the stress comes at the beginning and the force 
gradually diminishes throughout the course of the vowel. In Albanian 
the glottal stop is never used in this manner as an auxiliary for the 
sake of emphasis. 

The secondary stress-accent occurs in some words, chiefly com- 
pounds, when they are pronounced in isolation. Example: kundershtim 
‘contrast’ [,kuar’§tim]. But its chief function is in connected speech, 
where primary word-stress frequently becomes secondary sentence-stress 
under the influence of the rhythm of the sentence, as may be seen upon 
reference to the texts. Secondary word-stress may also, under the 
influence of the rhythm of speech, become primary sentence stress. 
Example: gjithfaré ‘of many’ [,Jid’fa:r], but gjithfaré zanesh ‘of many 
noises’ [’}id,fa:r’za: ne]. 


II. ConsonaNTsS 


There are thirty-three consonant phonemes in Mr. Tirana’s dialect. 
They are represented in International Phonetic symbols by [p, b, t, d, 
k, ) *, ts, dz, th, d3, C, J; m, ma, n, R, Vp, ), i‘ 1, r, IT, f, V; 6, 6, 8, Z, f, 3) 
h, jj. 

[p] 


The breathed bi-labial plosive is slightly aspirated, but less so than 
in the usual Southern English pronunciation. The degree of aspiration, 
which is a very weak puff of breath like a short [h] following the stop, 
is roughly the same in all positions, and is not increased when the 
sound occurs finally, as it is in English speech, or even more markedly 
in French. In very emphatic speech the degree of aspiration may 
be somewhat increased. Examples: po ‘yes’ [po], vrapin ‘running’ 
[’vra:pin], kep ‘point’ [kep]. Before plosives there exists a subsidiary 
member of the phoneme which is unexploded. Example: Shqyptar 
‘Albanian’ [\cyp’ta:r]. 

[b] 


The voiced bi-labial plosive when occuring initially is slightly unvoiced 
as in Midwestern American speech, but not to the same degree that is 
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usual in Southern English. In emphatic speech, however, it is fre- 
quently fully voiced. After a vowel in the same syllable it is voiceless, 
except in emphatic speech when it is only partially unvoiced, or even 
occasionally fully voiced. It rarely occurs finally, and when it does is 
likely to be unexploded. Examples: bzba ‘turkey’ [’bi:ba], babé ‘father’ 
[ba :b]. 

[t] 

The breathed dental plosive is slightly aspirated in all positions. 
It is very dental but is rather a ‘dark’ or velarized sound, formed with 
the body of the tongue lying well back in the mouth and somewhat 
raised toward the soft palate. It is articulated chiefly by means of the 
advanced tongue-tip, thus avoiding the slight affrication which is 
inevitable when the entire blade of the tongue is expanded laterally in 
the region of the upper teeth, as in French or in most languages where 
the ‘clear’ quality of the dental [t] is characteristic. The only notice- 
able affrication in Albanian occurs before [r], because of the necessity 
of assuming the tongue position of the following sound. Examples: 
tash ‘now’ [ta§], mati ‘measured’ ['ma:ti] zhyt ‘headlong’ [zyt]. A 
double [t] may occur at the end of aword. Example: ditet ‘day’ ['di:t‘t]. 


[d] 


The voiced dental plosive is the voiced counterpart of the breathed 


[t]. In common with all voiced plosives and fricatives this phoneme 
has two subsidiary members as described under [b], a slightly unvoiced 
one initially, and a voiceless one after vowels in the same syllable; 
these are distinct from the medial fully voiced principal member of the 
phoneme. Examples: det ‘sea’ [de:t], vedin ‘oneself’ ['ve:din], odé 
‘room’ [o:d]. 


[k] 


The breathed velar plosive is about cardinal in its place of formation, 
but perhaps a little farther back than the ordinary English one. It is 
slightly aspirated, and followed by just a faint trace of affrication. 
Examples: ka ‘he has’ [ka:], buka ‘the bread’ [/bu:ka], toké ‘land’ [to:k]. 


[g] 


The voiced velar plosive is the partner to the breathed one. This 
phoneme has the usual unvoiced and voiceless subsidiary members. 
Examples: guné ‘cloak’ [gi:n], shtegu ‘the fence’ [/Ste:gu], larg ‘far’ 
[larg]. 
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[7] 

The glottal plosive occurs in only one position in Albanian. It is 
immediately followed by a vowel, and immediately preceded by the 
initial consonant, or consonant group, of the syllable in which it stands. 
It is found in compound words. In cases where the last sound of a 
final consonant group of one word is carried over, in connected speech, 
to begin the first syllable of the following word, it may either appear or 
not appear, depending on the style of speech employed. Examples: 
¢’dsht ‘what is it?’, ‘what’s the matter?’ [’t§?4{t], carmatosé ‘to disarm’ 
[t{?arma’to:s], s’shte ‘wasn’t’ ['s?i:Ste], n’eré ‘in air, nonsense’ [n?e:r], 
m’erdhi ‘to me’ ['mer6i], té dnuemté ishin [’t dnu: :m,t ?i: fin], té kryemtée 
asaj [’t kry::m, t ?e a,sa:j], me bishé t’egra [me,bi:§ ’t?e:gra], but té 
pruemté e atyne ['t pru::m,t e a,ty:ne]. 

It should be remembered that the glottal stop is not used as in 
English as an auxiliary device to separate two words or syllables, one 
ending in a vowel, the other beginning with a vowel, or to bring added 
emphasis to a syllable with an initial vowel. The glottal stop is used in 
Albanian only as a separate phoneme or speech sound of the language. 
Its presence or absence may be used for the purpose of distinguishing 
words. Compare ¢ifte ‘gun’ ['t{i:fte] with ¢’ishte ‘what was it?’ 
‘ti: Ste]. 

When the same speaker adopts a somewhat more rapid and casual 
style, the sequence [?] +- vowel is replaced by a single sound, a glottalized 
vowel. The glottalization is not of the type known as creaky or inter- 
mittent voice, which occurs so commonly, though quite without pho- 
nemic significance, among English speakers, and where a number of 
distinct pulsations are heard as the vocal cords periodically cease their 
vibration momentarily. It is rather of a type giving the impression 
of a certain tightness running throughout the vowel. This effect is 
produced by a manner of vibration of the vocal cords which allows 
only a limited amount of air to pass between them. The preceding 
consonant is also affected by this type of vibration. If a plosive or 
fricative, it loses all trace of aspiration, and is represented by a com- 
pletely unaspirated subsidiary member of its respective phoneme. 

Each glottalized vowel sound constitutes a separate phoneme from 
the same vowel unglottalized in the same style of speech. The example 
[‘tV'i: Ste] is still to be contrasted with ['t{i:fte], which has the normal 
type of vowel sound during whose course a greater volume of air passes 
through the glottis, producing a somewhat breathier effect. 
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[ts] 


The breathed alveolar affricate is made with the tongue-tip down, 
resting on the lower teeth, and with the blade of the tongue raised to the 
forward part of the gums. There is loose contact during the stop, as 
in all Albanian affricates. A slight aspiration occurs which is of the 
same strength as that following [p, t, k]. Examples: cucé ‘girl’ [tsu:ts], 
daci ‘tom-cat’ {‘da:tsi]. The affricate has to be distinguished from the 
group [t-s]. Examples of [t-s] are botés ‘people’ [bo:t-s], dités ‘day’ 
[di:t-s]. 

[dz] 


The voiced alveolar affricate is the partner to the breathed. It is 
unvoiced under the same conditions as a plosive. Examples: zizé 
‘spark’ [dzi:dz], zixa ‘the spark’ ['dzi:dzal]. 


[t$] 


The palato-alveolar affricate is made with the tongue-tip down, and 
is not very palatal in character. There is loose contact during the stop, 
and slight aspiration follows the sound. It may be described as some- 
what ‘dark’, and is formed with rounded lips. The tongue is laterally 
contracted, not laterally spread as in English. Examples: ¢erdhja 


‘the nest’ ['t§erdja], pagim ‘if we had’ [’pa:t{im]. The affricate [t§] 
has to be distinguished from the group [t-§]. Examples of [t-§] are 
flitéshin ‘they were speaking’ [’fli: t-Sin]. 


[d3] 


The voiced palato-alveolar affricate has otherwise the same char- 
acteristics as the breathed, except of course for the aspiration. Ex- 
amples: zhizhé ‘glass’ [d3i:d3], xzhizhillue ‘to glitter’ [d3id3i’lu:], 
Xhoxha, a surname, [d30:d3a]. 


[c] 


The breathed alveolo-palatal affricate, which might in ‘narrower’ 
transcription be represented by the group [cc], is formed with the tip 
of the tongue pressing against the lower teeth, and the blade of the 
tongue pressing tightly against the alveolar ridge at either side. The 
point of contact of the central part of the tongue is in the alveolo-palatal 
region. The contact of the tongue during the stop is rather weak as in 
the case of the affricates. There is the slight degree of aspiration that is 
usual in the language, and of course a noticeable off-glide, both going 
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on at the same time. Examples: gen ‘dog’ [cén], fage ‘cheek’ [’fa:ce], 
ag ‘as much’ [ac]. 


[3] 


The voiced alveolo-palatal affricate corresponds in its mode of 
formation to the breathed affricate, and in ‘narrower’ transcription 
might be represented similarly. Examples: gjith ‘all’ [yi6], pérgjegje 
‘answer’ [por’je:je], zog7 ‘birds’ [zo]]. 


[m] 


The ‘clear’ bi-labial nasal, although it is not palatalized, requires that 
the front of the tongue be held not so low nor in so relaxed a manner asis 
customary in making the English [m], or the ordinary [m] used in most 
languages. The use of muscles controlling the movement of the lips 
and the exhalation of the breath must not be too forceful. The duration 
of the sound is rather short. Examples: mé ‘more’ [m4:], mas ‘I meas- 
ure’ [mas], rremi ‘oar’ ['rré:mi], kam ‘I have’ [kam], shum ‘much’ [Sim]. 
A syllabic [m] occurs in words like kandshem ‘pleasing’ [’k&:n{n], 
which is preceded by a very short neutral vowel glide not counting as a 
vowel sound in Albanian. 

[ra] 


The ‘dark’ or velarized bi-labial nasal has a secondary articulation 
with the back of the tongue raised toward the soft palate. It is some- 
what longer than the ‘clear’ [m], and there is especially rapid and vigorous 
movement of the labial muscles during the last part of the sound, with a 
correspondingly increased force of exhalation of the breath. The nasal 
passages are wide open, and a much greater volume of air appears to 
pass through the nose than in the case of [m]. In very emphatic 
utterance the lips may be turned inward through the effort of producing 
the sound. This sound is never followed by [b] or [p], presumably 
because it was originally pronounced [mb], as is still the case in the South 
of Albania. Examples: mbret ‘king’ [mret], mbas ‘after’ [mas], kambé 
‘foot’ [ka:m], shemba ‘I destroyed’ [’Sé:ma], shembé ‘to destroy’ [Sé:xa]. 


There are two [n]-sounds belonging to different phonemes in Albanian. 
These sounds are distinguished chiefly by the amount of velarization. 


[n] 

The clear alveolar nasal is made with the tip of the tongue slightly 
turned back, and resting on the alveolar ridge. It is only neutrally 
clear, but has none of the dark quality of [n]. It is rather a short sound, 
and not too forcefully made. Examples: nuk ‘not’ [nuk], neni ‘ankle, 
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wrist’ [’ne:ni], kan ‘they have’ [kan]. There are two important sub- 
sidiary members of the phoneme, one rather dental occuring next to a 
dental plosive, and the other made with the tip down and alveolar 
blade-contact before [J]. Examples: ¢’na ‘to us’ [tna], ngjaw ‘happens’ 
[{njau]. A syllabic [n] occurs in words like plepen ‘poplars’ ['ple:pnl, 
which is preceded by a slight neutral glide not counting as a vowel sound 
in Albanian. 
[a] 

The ‘dark’ dental nasal is distinctly velarized, and very dental, 
with a rather large area of contact of the tongue. The sound bears a 
resemblance to [ma] in employing during its final stage especially strong 
contraction of the lingual muscles followed by a very rapid release, 
while a large volume of air is forcefully exhaled through the nose. It is 
also of rather long duration. It is never followed by [d], presumably 
because it was originally pronounced [nd] as is still the case in the South 
of Albania. Examples: ndoshta ‘maybe’ [’no:Sta], kand ‘angle’ [kan], 
nduk ‘suck’ [nuk], fundi ‘the bottom’ [’ft-ni]. , 


[n] 


The alveolo-palatal nasal is formed with the same tongue position 
as the alveolo-palatal affricates and with the soft palate lowered. 
Examples: nji ‘one’ [ni], rranja ‘the root’ [‘rra:na], shenj ‘sign’ [Sep]. 


[p] 


The velar nasal, like the English one, is somewhat advanced from the 
cardinal tongue position, especially when it is initial. It never stands 
next to [k] or [g], presumably because it was originally pronounced 
[ng] as it still is in the South of Albania. Examples: nga ‘to run’ 
[na:], kanga ‘the song’ [’k&:na], peng ‘hostage’ [péy]. 

[1] 

The ‘clear’ alveolar lateral is non-fricative and may be followed by a 

slight glide finally. The tip of the tongue is in contact with the alveolar 


ridge, and the air passes out bilaterally. Examples: lule ‘flower’ 
[‘lu:le], fil ‘elephant’ [fil]. 
[2] 
The ‘dark’ or velarized, very dental lateral is non-fricative and is 
sulcalized by the rounding upwards of the edges of the back of the 


tongue. When final after a long vowel the degree of this sulcalization is 
more noticeable. Then, also, the characteristic unrounded [ul] reso- 
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nance is replaced by a somewhat lower vocalic resonance. When voice 
begins initially before there is tongue contact, a momentary sulcalized 
half-close back vowel is heard. A glide of this kind, frequently a 
very long one, occurs especially after long vowels before the contact of 
the [I] is completed. Examples: Jlullé ‘pipe’ [lu:3], qiellz ‘the sky’ 
[’ci: ti]. 

(r] 

The one-tap alveolar rolled consonant may be slightly unvoiced 
initially, and even more so finally. It tends to become rather fricative, 
especially initially and in the vicinity of [i], when unvoiced. Ex- 
amples: re ‘young’ [re:], era ‘wind’ [’e:ra], kuré ‘when’ [ku:r]. Syllabic 
[r]: per ‘for’ [pr], perkundé ‘to rock’ [pr’kti:n], kapercye ‘to cross’ 
[kapr’tsy:], voter ‘hearth’ [/vo:tr], moters ‘of the sister’ [’mo:trs]. 
Syllabic [r] is preceded by a slight neutral vowel glide. 


[rr] 


The fully-rolled alveolar sound normally consists of two taps with 
the tongue-tip, although more taps may be added for emphasis. It isa 
sound somewhat ‘darker’ perhaps than [r], and is especially likely to be 
unvoiced finally, when it may become a bit fricative. Examples: 
rreth ‘round’ [rre@]j, burri ‘the husband’ ['bu:rri], barré ‘load’ [ba:rr]. 
Syllabie [rr]: ¢imérr ‘bug’ [t§i:mrr]. 

[f] 

The breathed labio-dental fricative is very slightly aspirated in all 
positions. A weak puff of breath of this kind resembling a momentary 
[h] follows all the plosives, affricates, and fricatives of the language. 
Furthermore, the exhalation of the breath required for the sound begins 
before the lower lip is brought close to the edge of the upper teeth, 
so that while the lower lip is moving in that direction there is a sort of 
breathy on-glide which is distinctly noticeable to English ears. This 
on-glide is more or less characteristic of the mode of formation of all 
fricative sounds in the language. Examples: fyell ‘flute’ [fy: :1], 
fétofa ‘I cooled’ ['fto:fa], fétofé ‘cold’ [fto:f]. 

[v] 

The voiced labio-dental fricative resembles the breathed one except 
that the vocal cords are in vibration, the aspiration is missing, and the 
breathy on-glide appears in the form of a voiced h, sometimes even a 
faint obscure vowel, before the [v] actually begins. Examples: voe 
‘egg’ [vd:], java ‘the week’ [ja: va], rravéshue ‘to level’ [rrav’Su:]. 
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[6] 


The breathed interdental fricative is very slightly aspirated: [6°]. 
The breathy on-glide is especially noticeable in this sound, since the 
tongue must move all the way from a vowel-position to the extreme 
interdental position while the stream of air from the lungs is con- 
stantly coming forth. An Englishman might almost transcribe the 
word thithé as [héi:hé]. The sound is rather darker than the English 
one. The front of the tongue is held low in the mouth, moving with 
the tip straight forward and back again. When the sound is final, 
the quick recoil of the tongue is especially noticeable. Examples: 
thithé (to suck) [61:6], gjitha ‘all the’ [’ji:6a]. 


[9] 


The voiced interdental fricative is a distinctly dark (i.e. a somewhat 
velarized) sound. Otherwise it corresponds to the breathed fricative 
except for the vibration of the vocal cords. Examples: dhané ‘to give’ 
[64:n], edhe ‘and’ [’e:de], udhé ‘road’ [u:9]. 


[s] 


The breathed alveolar fricative is produced with the tongue-tip down 
and the blade raised toward the forward part of the gums. It is slightly 
aspirated, and has a short breathy on-glide before the tongue assumes 
the required position for the fricative sound. Examples: sa ‘how much’ 
[sa:], masa ‘the measure’ [’ma:sa], kos ‘sour milk’ [kos]. 


[2] 


The voiced alveolar fricative is the voiced partner of the breathed 
one. Examples: z@ ‘voice’ [z&:], mez: ‘the hip’ [’me:zi], zezé ‘black’ 
[ze:z]. 


(S] 


The breathed palato-alveolar fricative is made with the tip of the 
tongue down, is slightly aspirated, and has a short breathy on-glide. 
Examples: shishe ‘bottle’ [/Si:Se], presh ‘onions’ [pre§]. 


[3] 


The voiced palato-alveolar fricative is the voiced partner of the 
breathed one. Examples: zhyt ‘headlong’ [3yt], vazhdojé ‘continued’ 
[va3’do:j], lvozhe ‘hull, shell’ [’lvo: 3e]. 
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[h] 


The breathed glottal fricative is accompanied by some contraction 
in the velar region, which is especially noticeable near back vowels and 
finally. The point of constriction of the breath is not greatly advanced 
when front vowels are in close proximity. Examples: ha ‘I eat’ [ha:], 
thehet ‘breaks’ [’de:het], kohé (time) [ko:h], nzeht ‘warm’ [ndzeht]. 

(3) 

The palatal semi-vowel is quite without friction and not at all high 
in its tongue-position. Except initially it might easily be mistaken for 
[i], and be regarded as forming a falling or rising diphthong respectively 
with the preceding or following vowel. However, the manner in which 
stress falls upon the vowels in Albanian shows that it should be treated 
as a consonant and distinguished from diphthongs formed by the 
combinations of [i] with other vowels. The varying length of vowels 
before the semi-vowel brings one to the same conclusion. Initially a 
fricative member of the phoneme is used. Examples: ju ‘you’ [jul, 
atje ‘there’ [a’tje], prroje ‘streams’ [’prro:je], aj ‘he’ [aj], shkruejné 
‘they write’ [Skru::jn]. After rounded vowels the lips are rounded 
during the glide. After nasalized vowels the semi-vowel is nasalized 
as well, thereby frequently giving the impression of an [n] before a 
following consonant, as in shiréjt ‘expensive’ [Stréjt]. 


III. Vowrts 


The Albanian language in the dialect here studied employs thirteen 
vowel phonemes: [i, e, €, a, 0, U, y, %, i, €, 4, a, ¥]. 

fi] 

The [i]-phoneme has two principal members, one being used when the 
sound is long and the other when it is short. The former has a tongue 
position that is high but not cardinal. The latter has approximately 
the tongue position of Southern English [1] in tin. When the sound is 
short there are two important subsidiary members of the phoneme, one a 
higher member that occurs in an open syllable immediately before the 
stress-accent of a word, and the other a much lower member occurring 
in final unstressed position. Other subsidiary members with a more 
retracted and somewhat lower tongue position are employed before and 
after [n, m, 1, 0, 6]. Examples: pi ‘to drink’ [pi:], piné ‘they drink’ 
[pi::n], dzelli ‘the sun’ ['di::ti], thiké ‘knife’ [6i:k], fmija ‘the child’ 
[’fmi:ja], pin ‘he drinks’ [pin], porsz ‘as’ [por’si], filloj ‘he begins’ [fi’to:j]. 
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[e] 

The [e]-phoneme has two principal members. When the sound is 
long it has a tongue position about one third of the distance between 
cardinal vowels [e] and [e]. When it is short it is somewhat lower. An 
important subsidiary member with a still lower and almost central 
tongue position is used when the short sound occurs unstressed finally. 
Another related subsidiary member, but not so low, exists before [n] 
in a final unstressed syllable. Of the not so central subsidiary members 
two may be distinguished, one slightly lower before labials, and the 
other still lower and a little retracted before [6] and [5], when a distinct 
glide off toward the center is heard. Examples: re ‘young’ [re:], leté 
‘you were born’ [le::t], xreté ‘warm’ [dze:t], fena ‘religions’ [’fe:na], 
vet ‘one’s’ [vet], me ‘with’ [me], ishte ‘was’ [’i:Ste], ene ‘yet’ [e’ne], gunen 
‘cloak’ [’gi:nen], edhe ‘and’ [e’Se], kep ‘point’ [kep]. 


[el 
The [e]-phoneme has only one member, which is always long. It is 
heard finally in monosyllables, chiefly in the second person singular of a 
few verbs. It is believed to have arisen originally from the contraction 
of [a:e]. The sound is situated about one third of the way toward 
cardinal [a], and sounds very much like some long varieties of English 
[2]. The mouth is held rather wide open, and there seems to be a sort 


of breathiness about the vowel accompanied by some pharyngeal 
contraction. Examples: he ‘food’ [he:], re ‘thou didst fall’ [re:], pe 
‘thou didst see’ [pe:], the ‘thou didst say’ [6e:]. 


[a] 


This phoneme contains two rather divergent principal members. 
When long it is somewhat diphthongal, moving from a low tongue 
position (nearer to cardinal [a] than to cardinal [a]) back towards car- 
dinal [a]. When short it has a tongue position varying with different 
subsidiary members between a centralized [a] and approximately 
Southern English [a] in but. It is especially central before [r] and [6] 
so that it is not far from the likewise centralized short [e] before these 
sounds. An important subsidiary member occurring finally unstressed 
is a true central vowel, although lower than half-open in its tongue 
position. In connected speech this member is distinguished with 
difficulty from the very low and centralized short final unstressed [e]. 
Examples: ha ‘I eat’ [ha:], dané ‘they agreed’ [da::n], dané ‘pincers’ 
[da:n], mali ‘the mountain’ [’ma:li], dan ‘name’ [dan], ¢a ‘what’ [t{a], 
atje ‘there’ [a’tje], era ‘wind’ [’e:ra]. 
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[o] 


This phoneme has two principal members. The long one is inter- 
mediate between cardinal vowels [o] and [0]. The short one is advanced 
from the position of cardinal [9], though not to the same extent as in 
modern colloquial French. This sound never occurs with extra-length, 
and it never stands in final unstressed syllables. Examples: voné ‘late’ 
[vo:n], molla ‘the apple’ [’mo:ta], lot ‘a tear’ [lot], po ‘yes’ [po], oroe 
‘attention’ [o’rg:], porst ‘as’ [por’sil. 


[u] 


The [u]-phoneme has two principal members, a long one which is 
intermediate between cardinal vowel [u] and [o], and a short one which 
has approximately the value of Southern English [vu] in book. An 
important subsidiary member with a somewhat higher tongue position 
is used for the short vowel in open syllables. Other subsidiary mem- 
bers with lower tongue positions are employed after [rr] and [I]. Exam- 
ples: shkue ‘to go’ [Sku:], kwej ‘to whom’ [ku: :j], detyrueme ‘obliged’ 
[dety’ru::me], ujé ‘water’ [u:j], grunt ‘the wheat’ [’gru:ni], buk 
‘bread’ [buk], bukur ‘beautiful’ [/bu:kur], mundue ‘to suffer’ [mu’ni:], 
zogu ‘the bird’ [’zo:gu]. 


[y] 


The long member of this phoneme is much more central than the 
cardinal sound, and somewhat lower. The lip rounding is rather weak. 
The short member has an even lower and more central tongue position, 
especially in its unstressed subsidiary form. This sound never occurs 
finally unstressed. Examples: krye ‘head’ [kry:], kryet ‘the head,’ 
(acec.) [kry::t], bylbyli ‘bulbul’ [byl’by: li], kryene ‘finished’ [kry: :mel], 
yj ‘stars’ [yj], zhyt ‘headlong’ [3yt], detyrueme ‘obliged’ [dety’ru: :me], 
ky ‘this one’ [ky]. 

[9] 


This phoneme is present in only three words and their various case 
forms. It never occurs short. The sound is lower than cardinal [9], 
distinctly central, and very weakly rounded. It gives the impression 
of an American pronunciation of the vowel in fur and verse which is 
widely spread in the Southern States, and which might be described as an 
advanced half-close central vowel weakly rounded. Examples: voe 
‘egg’ [vd:], voes ‘egg’s’ [vd::s], oroe ‘attention’ [o’rg:], voesé ‘dew, a 
fruit’ [v¢:s], voesave ‘of the fruit voesé’ [’vd:save]. 
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Vowel Glide 


There occurs in Albanian an intrusive vocalic glide which cannot 
be considered a separate phoneme of the language, since its presence 
or absence is not used to distinguish one word from another. It serves 
in an auxiliary capacity as a means of making more easily audible those 
consonants occurring in combinations where their distinctive character 
would not otherwise be so readily heard. 

It has been noted earlier that breathed consonants tend to keep their 
aspiration in all positions except finally in a syllable, when the following 
syllable begins with another consonant. Now similarly the neutral- 
vowel glide above mentioned does not occur after a consonant that is 
final in the syllable, when the following syllable begins with another 
consonant. Just as it is not necessary to indicate as a separate speech 
sound this aspiration, which serves as a means of distinguishing con- 
sonants occurring in combination with other consonants, so likewise it 
is not necessary to indicate as a separate sound the voiced vocalic glide 
which occurs after a voiced consonant followed by another voiced 
consonant, as in [dnu:], which in more precise transcription should be 
represented as [d°nu:]. The [d] in this example is not exploded nasally. 
In [n do:r], the glide following the preposition né is lost only in rapid 
speech, but in any case the two words constitute one syllable. 

This intrusive vowel glide also occurs after breathed consonants 
followed by voiced ones, as in [’t dy: ve, ‘t mda:jt, 't dnu: :mt] (in more 
precise transcription [ta ‘dy: ve, ta m’da:jt, ta da’‘nu::mt]). The promi- 
nence of the glide depends on the style of speech employed. In some 
kinds of slow, careful, or emphatic speech this sound is used where it 
would not be used in more ordinary speech: [’t la:rta, t na]. Before 
breathed consonants there is ordinarily no voiced glide but merely the 
aspiration in the case of a preceding breathed consonant: ['t' psalmve]. 
The intrusive vowel glide always occurs before syllabic [m, n, r, rr]. 


Nasal Vowels 


The type of nasalization in the following vowels is rather peculiar. 
There is no great contraction of the nasal passages as in French or in 
some colloquial American speech, but rather the nasal passages are 
wide open, so that a large volume of air may pass out quite freely, thus 
producing paradoxically an effect on the ear of much weaker nasality. 


(i] 
The tongue position of this sound is somewhat more retracted and 
a little lower than that of the principal member of the unnasalized [i] 
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phoneme. When short, a still lower member of the phoneme is used. 
The short member never stands finally. Examples: fi ‘soap solution’ 
[fi:], pimé stiff’ [pi:m], shpinda ‘the back’ [/Spi:na], rrin ‘he sits’ 
{rrin], pité ‘cramped’ [pi:t]. 

[é] 

This phoneme has approximately the same tongue positions as the 
[e] phoneme, but the soft palate is lowered. A slightly more retracted 
and lower member is used when the sound is short. Examples: ré 
‘clouds’ [ré:], kéné ‘to be’ [ké:n], frénz ‘bridle’ ['fré:ni], bréz ‘sash’ [bréz], 
Prék (a given name) [pré:k]. 

[a] 

When long this sound is a very narrow diphthong similar in tongue 
position to the long [a] but farther back. When short it is farther back 
but no higher than the short [a]. Examples: mé ‘more’ [ma:], faémé 
‘fame’ [fa:m], dhénun ‘given’ [/64:nun], dsht ‘is’ [at]. 

[a] 

When long this sound is somewhat lower than the long principal 
member of the [u]-phoneme, and when short it is somewhat lower than 
the short [u] in closed syllables. Examples: gj@ ‘knee’ [ji:], prandueté 
‘you accepted’ [pra/nii::t], prandueme ‘accepted’ [pra’nti::me], hij 


‘stakes’ [hii:j], huni ‘the stake’ [hi:ni], kshtu ‘so’ [k{tti], shwm ‘much’ 
[Stim]. 


[J] 

The tongue positions of this phoneme are slightly more central and 
lower than those of the corresponding principal members of the [y]- 
phoneme long and short. Examples: frye ‘to blow’ [fr¥:], syet ‘eyes’ 
[sy:t], fryete ‘blew’ [‘fr¥::te], hynz ‘he entered’ [h¥:ni], mbys ‘I kill’ 
[mys]. 

IV. DirHTHONGS 


There are four diphthong phonemes in the Albanian spoken by Mr. 
Trrana. They are [iu, eu, eu, au]. They are not of frequent oc- 
currence in the language. Some speakers do not use them at all, but 
treat the two elements as separate syllables. These diphthongs have 
arisen in spoken Albanian from the running together of two continuous 
short vowels. The manner in which the stress-accent falls upon the 
sounds serves to give these sequences diphthongal character. The 
stress rises gradually to its most prominent part approximately in the 
middle of the diphthongal glide. The tongue positions of the elements 
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making up these diphthongs are like those of a rather high member of 
the phoneme represented by the symbols occurring separately when 
they are short. Examples: e veriut ‘of the north’ [e ve’riut], Zeus 
(Zeus) [zeus]', pelgeu ‘he liked it’ [pel’ceu], daw ‘he decided’ [dau]. 














V. LENGTH 





There are three significant degrees of vowel length, a short chroneme, a 
long chroneme, and an extra-long chroneme, which are used to dis- 
tinguish words. The last two are limited to the stressed syllable of a 
word, although in connected speech they need not bear the sentence 
stress. The degrees of length are only relative, not absolute. They 
vary with the vowel phoneme, the surrounding consonants, the stress- 
accent, and the intonational devices employed to express the exact 
meaning and the emotional connotation. For example, the short 
vowel in pin is not really very short because it can be distinguished 
from a hypothetical word *piné not only chronemically but by the very 
different member of the [i]-phoneme which is employed in a long posi- 
tion. There is a tendency for the extra-long chroneme to be distinctly 
shorter than might be expected where there are not actually words 
which must be distinguished by three degrees of length. Not every 
vowel-phoneme employs all three chronemes: [e] is always long, [o] 
is only long and short, and [¢g] is only long and extra-long. Examples: 
dan ‘name’ [dan], dané (pincers) [da:n], dané ‘they agreed’ [da: :n]; 
huj ‘temper’ [huj], ujé ‘water’ [u:j] huej ‘foreign’ [hu: :]]; 
get ‘he brings into the open’ [cet], geté ‘you were’ [ce:t], 

geté ‘quiet’ [ce:t], geté ‘oxen’ [ce: : t]; 
kot ‘uselessly’ [kot], koté ‘useless’ [ko:t]; 
rrit ‘he grew’ [rrit], riké ‘duck’ [ri:k], rrité ‘you grew’ [rri: :t]; 
yj ‘stars’ [yj], lyjé ‘I paint’ [ly :j], lyté ‘you painted’ [ly: :t]; 
myt ‘kill!’ [myt], myté ‘dead’ [my :t]; 
pend ‘yoke’ [pén], pendé ‘pen’ [pé:n], pendé ‘yokes’ [pé: : a]; 
myk ‘mould’ [myk], myké ‘mouldy’ [my:k], shtyet ‘you pushed’ [St¥: :t]. 

























VI. SYLLABLE DIvIsIOoN 





If two or more consonants occur between vowels in a polysyllabic 
word, the syllable division appears to be determined by the stress at a 
fixed point which is always the same. It is usually between the con- 
sonants, but a fricative followed by a single non-fricative consonant 









1 Note: This diphthong occurs chiefly if not wholly in words of foreign origin. 
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always belongs to the following syllable. Examples; Shqyptaré [Scyp- 
‘ta:r], hasmve ['ha:s-mve], Shkodra ['Sko:-dra], meshtari [me’Sta:ri], 
nxehtsisht [ndzeht’si§t], mrapshtim [mrap’Stim]. 

In connected speech, a word beginning with more than one consonant 
may have its initial consonant attached to the preceding syllable, 
unless the words are given special prominence in the sentence. Ex- 
amples: tha pteshu [6a ‘p't‘eSu, 6a p’teSu], pe ftyren ['pe: ‘f't'y:rn], 
mi ftyré [mi f’ty:r]. 

Similarly a word may have its final consonant attached to the follow- 
ing syllable, if the words are given special emphasis. Example: dsht 
ftofé [a§'t* f't'o:f']. 


VII. AssIMILATION 


The assimilation in Albanian is sometimes regressive as in French. 
Example: ?’bijvet ['t bi:jvet]. Through progressive assimilation a final 
breathed consonant may be partially voiced, under the influence of the 
preceding vowel, provided only that the following is stressed. The 
following syllable may begin with either a voiced or a breathed conso- 
nant. Such breathing occurs (though not marked here) in: me hjeké 
gunen [me ‘hje:k ‘gii:nen], mos druent [mos ‘dru::ni], toké dhuna 
[to:k ‘Sti:nal], se ¢’ vetue [’se t{-ve'tu:], si té flitéshin [si t’fli:t‘fin], mi 
kté [mik’té]. 


VIII. PRoNUNCIATION OF OTHER SPEAKERS 


Mr. Qazm Kastratt [’ca:zim kas’tra:ti], who is also a native of Scu- 
tari [‘{ko:dra] and a Moslem, differs in a few particulars in his pro- 
nunciation. To what extent this difference represents a variation 
existing among speakers of the dialect in Scutari, and to what extent it 
has been caused by his residence for a few years in Tirana, the capital 
of Albania, is uncertain. The important points of difference are as 
follows: 

Final [p, t, k] are distinctly affricated, at the same time preserving 
the slight degree of aspiration that is usual elsewhere: [-pg,-t@,-kx]. 

The interdentals [6] and [6] are not as dark. When [5] is final, the 
contact is ordinarily very weak and may not occur at all. In this case 
there is only a dark glide which gives a distinct impression of [], al- 
though it is not a member of the [!]-phoneme of the language which is 
pronounced much more vigorously and with contact. The [l]-sound 
is not so dark or sulcalized, and a faint fricative quality frequently 
creeps in. 
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The affricates [d3] and [t{] are perhaps very slightly more forward in 
their point of articulation. At any rate the tip of the tongue is more 
arched so that a faint trace more of the quality of the English affricates 
[d3] and [t§] enters into these sounds. 

The articulation of [n] is a little farther back, and the tongue assumes a 
slightly retroflex position. Since the vocalic resonance of [n] is not 
especially clear, this tongue position undoubtedly assists materially in 
distinguishing acoustically [n] from [pn]. After a vowel, especially after 
[a], there is a slight retroflex glide on to the [n] such as occurs in the 
Madurese language of East Java before a mildly retroflex n or even 
more markedly in many languages of India. For the Albanian word 
[da::n], Mr. Kastrati is more willing to accept the Midwestern Ameri- 
can diphthong in darn [darn] than the pure vowel in Don [da:n], pro- 
vided that the retroflexion of the second element of this diphthong is 
kept very mild. However, the member of the phoneme occurring after 
[t] and [d] is rather dental, and that before [] is given blade articulation 
with the tongue-tip down. 

The very clear [l] is made with rather arched tongue-tip so that it 
might almost be mistaken at times for the Lettish or Russian palata- 
lized [r]. 

The rolled [r] and [rr] on the other hand seem always to have a certain 
fricative quality, and are thereby further distinguished from [lI]. 

All the vowels have slightly higher tongue positions. The [a] and [4] 
phonemes are farther back, and are never quite on the lower line of the 
cardinal vowel figure. 

There is a distinct tendency for the extra-long chroneme to disappear 
and to be identified with the long chroneme, even where homonyms 
would thereby be created. 

Professor Kol Rrota [ko:1’rro:ta] differs in his pronunciation from 
Mr. Trrana in several ways which are not brought out in the appended 
texts. He isa native of Scutari and isa Roman Catholic. 

All his vowel sounds are slightly higher in tongue position, agreeing 
more nearly with those of Mr. Kastratt. 

The breathed [6] is a dark sound made with a protruded tongue and 
rounded lips so that it might be described in some respects as an inter- 
labial fricative. 

The voiced [6] and the dark [1] have fallen together in one phoneme. 
It is a labialized interlabial fricative velarized lateral. 

Final [b, d, g] are voiceless, but are aspirated fairly strongly by a 
puff of breath which takes the form of a voiced h. 
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The dental plosives have no tendency to darkness. The [n]-phoneme 
is rather dental but with the tongue-tip turned slightly back. It is 
not so very clear, since it must be distinguished from [p]. 

When nasalized vowels follow them, the nasalization usually begins 
during the formation of the consonants [rr] and [}]. 

The form [u:e] is used where Mr. Tirana would use [u:]. 

Mr. Daragsati [dara’ja:ti], (but in his own pronunciation [dara- 
‘dza:ti]), is also a Catholic native of Scutari. He differs from Mr. 
Trrana in the following important points: 

The vowels are more nearly like those of Mr. Kastratt, except that 
the nasalized [4] has a far back tongue position somewhat raised and 
accompanied by a certain degree of lip-rounding. The sound [e] is 
used in [per], and not a syllabic [r]. The ending [u:e] is used where Mr. 
TrrRANA would have [u:]. All short vowels are very short and long 
vowels are not very long. 

The plosives [p, t, k], the affricates [ts, t{], and the fricatives [f, @, s, §], 
are unaspirated, except finally when they have a fairly strong degree of 
aspiration. Final [b, d, g] are voiceless and aspirated in the same 
manner as those of Professor Rrora. 

For the [c]-sound he uses an aspirated [t{h] which must be dis- 
tinguished from the unaspirated [t§]. For the [j]-sound he uses an 
almost completely unvoiced [d‘] which must be distinguished from the 
fully voiced [d3]-sound. All four of these sounds are articulated at a 
point slightly farther back and are clearer than Mr. Trrana’s [t{‘]. 

The [p]-sound is not so forward but is a farther back palatal as in 
French. The [p]-sound is very far back, sounding almost like the 
uvular nasal [N]. The [n]-sound is rather dental. 

For the [t]-sound there is substituted a fricative dental lateral which 
is a dark variety of [13], and for the [6]-sound the same sound is used 
nasalized. These are distinct phonemes and are not confused as they 
are by Professor Rrota. The nasalized sound is even darker and more 
sulcalized than the unnasalized one. 


IX. TExts 


Fable of the North Wind and the Sun translated and pronounced by 
Mr. Rirat TIRANA 

‘e:ra e ve'riut e ‘di: :ti po u ‘ha:{in se ‘tsi:li ,i:{te ma: i’fo:rti, ku:r 

‘erd ni ud’ta:r i ‘p\tje:tun n pi ‘gii:n 't dze:t. ‘da: :n se ‘aj ci do t ,i: Ste 

i ’pa:ri me ,ba: ud’ta:rin me ,hje:k ‘gi:nen, do t u {i’co:te si , ma: i 
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‘fo:rt se ‘tje:tri. ,ma&: ‘vo:n, ,e:ra e ve’riut ja fi'lo:] me ‘fry: me 
‘tid fu'ci::n e ‘sa:j, por ‘sa: ,ma ,{am ‘fr¥::te ‘ac ,»ma: Sam ud’ta:ri 
sp\tje:ite ‘gi:nen ,rreé e ,rre@ ‘ve:dit. en ‘fim ’e:ra e ve'riut ‘dau 
jmos me u mu ni ‘m4:. taf ‘di: :}i ja filo:j me §kel’cy: ,ndzeht’si(t, 
e po .m at ‘ko:h ud’ta:ri ,ho:ci ‘gi:nen. ‘k{ti ,e:ra e ve’riut ,ce e 
dety’ru::me me pra’nii: se ‘di::li ‘i:\te ,ma: i ‘fo:rti i ‘t dy:ve. 

Mr. Kastrati would differ from the above version in three par- 
ticulars: 

(1) The words dau and veriut would be treated as containing two 
short vowels in succession, [‘da-u] and [ve’ri-ut], rather than the 
dipthongs [au] and [iu]. 

(2) The intrusive vowel-glide would be used in [n ni], thus: [n° pil, 
and a syllabic [1] in [§kl’cy:]. 

(3) Unnasalized [u] would be used in [gu:n, Sum, fun, k{tul. 


Fable of the North Wind and the Sun as revised and pronounced by 


Professor RRoTA 
[In this text [t] stands for the peculiar lateral sound described in section VIII.] 


‘e:ra e ‘ve:rit e ‘di: :li po u ‘ha:{in ’ba:§k se ‘ku§ ‘i: Ste ‘ma: i ‘fo:rti, 
‘kur ‘ce ‘ert pi ul’ta:r ‘p{tjet n pi ‘gun ’t dze:t. at’he:r ‘da:ne se ‘aj 
ci ‘ka: me ‘ké:n i ‘pa:ri ‘me e ‘ba: ul’ta:rin ‘me e ‘hje:k ‘gu:nin ‘ka: 
me u (i’kju:e se ‘m4: i ‘fo:rti i ’t dy:ve. ‘ma: ‘vo:n ’e:ra e ‘ve:rit 
‘ja fi'lo:j me ‘fry: me ’ji9 fu’ci: :n e ‘vet, ‘por ‘sa: ma: ‘Sum ci ‘fry: : te, 
‘ac ma: ‘Sum ul’ta:ri e ‘p{tjelte ‘gu:nin ‘rra@ ‘ve:dit. ne ’mram ’e:ra 
e ‘ve:rit ‘da-u ‘mos me u mu’ni: ‘ma:. ‘té\ pra: ‘di::li ‘ja fi'lo:j me 
(kel’zy: ‘ma: ‘dze:t ‘em at ’ko:h ul’ta:rie hoc ‘gu:nin. ‘k ti ‘e:rae 
‘ve:rit ‘kje e {ter’yu::me me pra’nu: se ‘di::li ‘i:te ‘ma: i ‘fo:rti i 
't dy: ve: 


Fable of the North Wind and the Sun as revised and pronounced by 
Mr. DaRraGJATI 


‘e:ra e ve’riut e ‘di: :ti u ’ha:{in ‘né:ni me ‘tje:trin se ‘tsi:li ‘do t 
‘i:Ste ‘ma: i ‘fo:rti ‘me i’hje:k ‘gi:nen ul’’ta:rit ‘t§hi ‘i:{te ’p\tje:tun 
atSh ‘dze:t. ‘tsi:li ‘do ‘t§hi t ‘i:§te ‘ma: i ’pa:ri ‘me i ’hje:k ‘gi:nen 
ulta:rit ‘u ‘pi:fte ‘per ‘ma: i ‘fo:rt. ‘e:ra e ve’riut ja fi‘lo:j] me 
‘fry:e me ‘d{ié fu’t{hi::n e ‘sa:j ‘por me ‘d{ié ‘tShi ‘fr¥:ete me fu’ri: 
ul’ta:ri’u’p{tjelte ’m4: ‘te:per me ‘gii:nen ‘rre@ e ‘rreO’ve:dit. ‘di: :ti 
fi'lo:j me Skel’tShy: me ‘rre:zet e ‘fo:rta ‘e detu’ro:j ul’’ta:rin me 
‘hje:k ‘gi:nen. ’k Stu ‘du:el fi’tu:es. 








THE PHONETICS OF ALBANIAN 


‘pa:ter ‘jery ‘fi: Sta 
epo’pe:ja e ‘fi:sit \cyp’ta:r 
‘ka: y 


‘ene ‘bre: Stet ‘t kapi’to: lit 

‘da:1 nuk ’ki:§t e ‘ma:rrt ul’ko:ja 
‘pr me i ’64:nun ’tsi:ts rro’mo:lit 
‘masi '\4:m kje pr ‘Se: ‘tro:ja 

e ‘a:tje ‘larg po ’ka:h u’ra:li 

‘npr a’to za’be:le ‘t la:rta 

‘si:tej] ‘Skjau si §kr’be: ’ma:li 
‘tu:j kr’ku: pr ‘mo:ta 't 6a:rta 


‘pse kai ‘rra:ni ‘turr \eyp’ta:ri 

‘mi:r aj ‘li:5 me ’be:s ‘fe: 

‘a:tje ‘lu:fta ’mo:rri '3a:ri 

‘a: tje ‘Ja:ku ‘rrme:j npr ‘6e: 

e ‘as u ‘jet kun ‘mal a ‘rrmo:re 

‘ci ati:] ‘ho: vin ‘me ja ‘na:lun 

‘ira: ‘3yt aj ‘va:ls mi’zo:re 

me ’‘a:rm ‘n do:r npr ‘fla:k ka: ‘da:lun 


‘po:rsi ‘naj ta’la:zi i ‘de: tit 

ci ‘dy:n ‘mal e ‘ba:r6 prej ‘Sku:me 
’de:k e ‘mne:r tu:j ‘lé:n mas ‘ve:tit 
‘vjen e ‘de: het ’m kep t no:j ‘gu:me 
‘na: {tt ‘fo:rtsa e ‘tsi:Ido an’mi:ku 
ci ‘de{t ‘dam t na i ‘sje: li’ri:s 

‘er6 e u ‘6y: ‘m pa:rsme t{e'li:ku 

't bi:jvet ‘t ma:levet ‘t \cyp’ni:s 


‘por n ket ‘pii:n u ‘jet ga’bu: 
‘skender’be:gu i ‘rrfe: prej ‘ci: :tit 
‘pa:ten ‘dzjerr a’tje ’n kru: 

‘se t{ ve’tu: ka: ’n rre:ze ’t di: :tit 

‘e si lu’a: tu:j ’bulu’ri:tiin 

\cypta’ri:s ja lfon ku’§tri:min 

‘ci t\ka ‘bu:rr ’n lu:ft me ‘zbri: tin 

"ty :rkut ‘m a:rm m ja ‘§ty:p gu’dzi:min 
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ga:j‘ret ‘pra: ’t bi:jt e \cyp’ni:s 
‘ede ‘kurr mos t ju ‘I{o:j ‘Spne:sa 
‘pse me ‘ni: :m ’t pere’ni:s 

‘e me at ‘fo:rts ci jau ‘sje: ‘be:sa 
ju e’de 'n ko:h ci ‘kan me ’a:r6 
‘do t ‘je:ni yib’mo:n ’t li:r 
‘yiémo:n ‘n z&: e me ‘fa:ce t ‘ba:rd 
‘n balkan ‘fi:si ‘m4: i ‘mi:r 


‘n at pa’ris so’do:m flig’Sti:je 

‘4 mda: jt e ‘bo:ts e ‘kan plec’na: 
‘’ha:s-mve ‘tu: :j me u ‘ba: ju ‘fli: 
‘si ata ‘zo:ti i ‘pa:st ma&:’rru 

‘por mos ‘dru: :ni ‘mi: to:k 6’ti:na 
‘te: pr ‘ja:t ‘kurr s mur t va3’do:j 
‘taf e:ts ‘mo: ti ‘ta§ nrron ‘pi:na 
‘prap Scyp’ta:ri i ‘li:r do ‘t rro:j 


A number of words occurring in the text would have a different form 
when standing alone uninfluenced by the meter of the poetry. They 
are: 


ene [e’ne] me [me] 


kishte __[’ki: Ste] njashtu [na’ Sta] 
mbasi [ma si] edhe [e’Se] 

atje [a’tje] gjithmoné [,Ji6’mo:n] 
nepér [ne’pr] Balkan [,bal’kan] 
atij [a’ti:j] ata [a’ta] 
porst [por’si] 


ki’pi:mi ,pr §teg’tim 


po’te:ra e ‘mner-\me, ’Jid,fa:r ’z4:ne§, ci ‘ni:hej pr’ja:-Sta, ,i:-Ste 
‘krejt n kinr’Stim ,me t{-ka ‘no:}Ite ,mré:na’bur-gut. a,t¥ mret’no:te 
‘pa:ja, cet’si:ja, ‘gzi:mi. a’/t¥ a ,ta §ka’mi:t e ‘mu:reve u’{to:j{in 
sprej ‘ka: pet 't psalmve. 

pr ‘fli: ci ,i:fin ‘dnu: me u ‘ka:p me ,bi:§ ’t %e:gra, ,a ma: mi:r 
me ’64:n ,ci do t u ,ci:t-fin ‘bi:{ve, ,pr me ,ké:n Sky: ,prej ‘kt¥:ne, 
‘na:ta ,para se 't kry:hej ,kjo mizo’ri: ,i:Ste ‘ko:h liri:jet ’t plo:t. 
mia ,t vi:{in ‘prin e mic mei ’pa:. ,vi:Sin ‘gri:mut te ’burgu ,pr 
me u ,poro’si:t ,t lu:tunave ’t ty:ne, ,tu:j u ‘64:n ,ci t u ‘bi:te nr 
‘men ,pr ‘ta ,para ’zo:tit n mret’ni: 't ci: :tve. 
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u ‘(tro:hej bot,ni{t ni ‘da:rk, ci ‘6i:rrej ,da:rk e ‘li:r, ,tu:j u ‘via: 
para ‘Si:jt »me §u’mi:ts e ,vé:n, ,t mi:r ‘fort, e ‘Sim ,prej pa,g4:j§ 
‘rré:j§in ,nr kto ‘ra:sa, ,pse ‘do:{in ,me ‘pa: ,pr ,s ?a:frmi ‘fty:ren, 
do:§in me ‘no:ft ‘t pri:m,t e a,ty:ne 't mijerve, ,ci do 't my:te,{in 
sprej ‘bi:§ve .n at luf’tim. por ,ku:r’t dnu: :m,t ?i:{in ’t k{té:n, a,ta ci 
‘mli:3e,fin a,t¥ nuk 'ki:{in ,ra:s me ’pa: ,as ,Sé:ne fu’ri:jet, ,as ,fé:ne 
lig’Sti: jet, si ‘no:tte ,nr ’t dnu: :m ‘tje:r. 

jbu:ka ,e Sugu’ru::me ,i:§te ‘ga:ti, me,§ta:ri »mii::rr me ,sje:t 
’s¥:nin pr ,rreé ‘Ite: rit, ,tu:j kr’ku: se ,ku: :] ‘mii: jte ,ma: me ,sugu’ri: 
me ja ,la:n ’n do:r ‘t kry::m, t ?e a,sa:j ‘zy:re ,ac me ,ran’si: ,n at 
‘di:t ,ac t rre’zi:k{me, ,por ,pa: ’pa:s ,ké:n ,sje:I ‘mi:r, ,ce se ‘tu:rret 
ka:h ‘Ite:ri pi ,dja:1i’ka:a{m, i ’tsi:li, ,tu:j ‘dra: \t ,mos t ,para’ci: tej 
skuS ,para ‘ti:, i ‘ra: me,{ta:rit ,ar ‘yai:j. nuk ‘ba:ni ,vr me ’go;j. 
Atri: ‘du: :rt, ‘ga:ti me ,ma:rr ,at vi,za:r ‘Sé:jt, s¥::t e ‘kja:rt %e ,pa: 
‘kurr,ni ‘t kee, ,si t pi ‘é:n'tit, ‘du:kej si t ,fli:t-fin pr ‘té e ,t lyp{in 
‘ne:ren ,me u pra’nii: ,para ,jid ‘tje:rve. 

jti je: ‘te:pr i ,ri:, ,lum ‘dja:li, i ,6a me’Sta:ri ,tu:j u’bi:n ,pr't§ka: 
po i ,{i:ffin ‘sf: :t. 

jt ri::t ‘t em, ,o ,a:t i ‘da:Stun, ,ka: me ’ké:n ,sugu’ri:ja ,ma: 
e ‘mi:ra. ‘t lu:tem, ,mos m a ,ban ‘t ma:put pi ,ne:r kac ’t ma:Se. 















MISCELLANEA 


LATIN aliquis AND alius 


The relation between Latin aliquis! and aliws has been much discussed. 
The usually accepted view is that of Sommer? who suggested that an 
IE particle *ali-, by origin a locative singular®, is preserved in aliquis. 
In IF 24. 24 Sommer maintains his earlier view, but less positively, on 
the ground that the particle *alz- is not found elsewhere. For the same 
reason Brugmann‘, while agreeing with Sommer in the essentials of his 
derivation, prefers to postulate *ale- (with which he compares il-le) as 
the particle rather than *ali-. 

But it can be shown that certain Germanic forms also render “*ali- 
probable and thus remove the only objection to Sommer’s original 
theory. Goth. alja-, OE ell-* or el-®, with simplification of the double 
consonant before a third consonant’, is the form which we should expect 
a -76-stem such as IE aljos (> Lat. alius, Gk. &ddos, Arm. ail, OI. 
aile, Goth. aljis, etc.) to assume when used as the first element of a com- 
pound; ef. Goth. wadja-bokos from wadi, etc.; OF hrycg-ban from hrycg, 
etc. In OHG the normal form assumed by -76-nouns with a short stem 
not ending in 7, when used as the first element of a compound, has a 
double consonant and a medial 2° (e.g. betti-). Consequently, corre- 





1] refrain from discussing other Latin forms usually regarded as related, such 
as aliter, alter, alid, alibi, aliubi, alicubi. 

2 IF 11. 2. ff. 

3 With this Pokorny and Walde, VWIS 84, compare Skt. pardri ‘im drittletzten 
Jahr’ (i.e. *6lz). 

4 TF 24. 162. 

5 For the OE forms mentioned here, see Bosworth and Toller, An Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary (and Supplement). 

6 The OE forms in 2l- appear to be due to confusion with a prefix of different 
meaning, namely 2l- in 2l-mihtig etc., which is to be equated to Goth. ala- in 
ala-barba, OHG ala- in ala-mahtig, etc. The suggestion that confusion between 
two entirely distinct prefixes has taken place receives some support from the fact 
that in the OE translation of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica (1. 1062, Schipper) 
the form eall-reord is found for el-reord, thus showing that the scribe connected 
the first element with the adjective eall. 

7 This is normal in OE; see Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch §553. 
8 See Gréger, Die althochdeutsche und altsichsiche Kompositionsfiige 53. 
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sponding to a Goth. alja- and an OE el(l)- we should expect an OHG 
elli-. Actually, however, eli-° is the form found. A form ele- corre- 
sponding to this is found in OE (e.g. in ele-land, ele-lendisc). OHG eli-, 
OE ele- could represent IE ali- and it seems therefore that this particle, 
originally postulated by Sommer on Latin evidence alone, is actually 


attested by other evidence. 
Auan §. C. Ross 


Crettic Norses 


1. Welsh beru, British bera 

Henry (Lex. étym. 31) leaves in doubt the etymology of W. beru 
‘drip’, Br. bera ‘flow’. I can see no semantic or phonological difficulty 
in deriving them from the root *bher- seen in OlIr. topur, NIr. tobar 
‘spring, well’, Grk. zop@u’ pw ‘grow dark, gleam’ (of the ocean; originally 
‘*gwell, surge’), Skt. bhurat: ‘moves convulsively, quivers, flickers’ (of 
fire), bhurvdn- ‘surging’ (of waters), etc. (ef. Walde-Pokorny, VWIS 
2. 157f. but without the British forms). 


2. Irish brommach 

MIr. brommach (cf. K. Meyer, Contrib. 268), NIr. bromach ‘colt’? may 
represent an IE *g”romb(h)-dkos, with which are to be compared Grk. 
Bpédos ‘young of animals, new-born babe, foetus’, ChSl. zrébe ‘colt’, 


from an IE *g”(e)rebh- (Walde-Pokorny 1. 689 with discussion of other 
possible cognates). 


3. Welsh cadw 

M. Loth (Rev. celt. 42. 84) would derive W. cadw ‘hold, keep, pre- 
serve, observe, save, etc.’ from the root of Lat. caterva ‘troop’, Ir. cath, 
W. cad ‘battle’, W. cad ‘troop’. Such grouping is apparently lacking in 
semantic unity. Moreover Ir. cath, W. cad belong with OE heapo-, 
OHG hadu-, ChSl. kotora ‘battle’ (cf. Walde-Pokorny 1. 339). Cad 
‘troop’ is the same word as cad ‘battle’, with shift from combat to com- 
batant, as MFr. bataille ‘battle’ and ‘troop’ (cf. Loth, loc. cit.). For 
Lat. caterva (IE *q.t-): Serb.-ChSl. éeta, Serb. céta ‘troop, expedition, 
crowd’, etc., cf. Walde-Pokorny 1. 383, Walde-Hoffmann, Lat. Etym. 
Wtb. 182. 

It seems more probable to me that W. cadw ‘hold, keep, etc.’ belongs 
to cader ‘fort, stronghold, fortified place’, OIr. cathir ‘city’, OE heaborian 
‘restrain’, geheaporian ‘id., compress, control’, from a root meaning 


® See Gréger 123. 
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‘hold, preserve’ or the like. Walde-Pokorny 1. 338 would derive the 
latter words from a root *gat- ‘flechtend zusammendrehen, zu Ketten, 
Stricken, Hiirdengeflecht’, along with Lat. catena ‘chain’, cassis ‘net’, 
casa ‘house’ (orig. of wicker-work?), and a huge group of Slavic words 
(after Reichelt, KZ 46. 340): ChSI. kottct ‘xédd\n, voocia’, Russ. koty pl. 
‘Fischwehr, Fischzaun, Gatterfang’, kotéc ‘Beutelnetz, Fischsack’, SCr. 
két ‘kleiner Stall fiir Lammer, etc.’, Bulg. kétara, etc. ‘Hiirde’, SCr. 
kétar ‘Zaun um den Heuschober um das Vieh abzuhalten’, kdtar ‘Gebiet, 
Grenze’, Slov. kotar ‘Bezirk’, etc. This group undoubtedly possesses 
a certain semantic, and even formal unity in Slavic, but most probably 
results from a mixture of two different roots: *gat- in words for ‘plait, 
chain, wicker-work’, or the like (the root established by Walde-Pokorny, 
loc. cit.) and another *gaf- in W. cadw, etc. (above). To this latter I 
would certainly place all the Slavic words meaning ‘territory, boundary, 
etc.’, and perhaps also Lat. casa ‘hut, house’ (above). 

4. Irish cromm, etc. 

From the Celtic standpoint the simplest derivation of Ir. cromm, NIr. 
crom, W. crwm, Br. kroumm ‘crooked, bent’ would be from a PCelt. 
*krumbo-s' from an IE *(s)greumb(h)o-s to the root *(s)ger- ‘turn, twist’ 
(ef. Walde-Pokorny 2. 572f.), but there is no other apparent labial 
formation from this base. It is therefore not tempting to leave 
the Celtic forms isolated. However the base *(s)gerebh-, nasalized 
*(s)qrembh- is well attested, cf. Grk. xpayBn ‘cabbage’ (‘*curly’), OHG 
hrimfan ‘rugare’, NHG riimp- fen ‘crook, bend, wrinkle’, etc. (cf. op. 
cit. 588f.). There can be no serious objection to deriving the Celtic 
words from *grombho-s, although the normal development of o is not 
W. w, Br. ou. Yet there are several unquestionable parallels: W. 
twrch, Br. tourc’h ‘roebuck’, OBr. curgchell ‘chevreuil’, OCorn. yorch: 
Grk. fopé ‘gazell’; W. twrch, Br. tourc’h, OCorn. torch, Ir. torc, ‘boar’; 
W. twng ‘oath’, tyngu ‘swear’, Br. touz, OlIr. tongu id.; W. byddar, Br. 
bouzar, Corn. bothar, Ir. bodar ‘deaf’: Skt. badhird- id. (cf. Pedersen, 
Vgl. Gramm. d. kelt. Spr. 1. 33; BaudiS, Grammar of Early Welsh 1. 18). 

The assumption for the Celtic words of an early borrowing from the 
Germanic (OE crumb, OHG krump, etc.) or vice versa, often assumed,” 
is entirely unjustified and improbable.’ One can not imagine that there 
was sufficient contact between Celts and Germans in prehistoric times 


1 Cf. Stokes, Kuhn’s Beitrage 8. 316. 

2 e.g. Stokes (Fick 2‘) 100, Henry, Lex. étym. s. v. 

3 Cf. Falk-Torp, Etym. Wtb. 583 ‘das keltische hat ein gleich-lautendes wort 
mit derselben bedeutung . . . . aber die iibereinstimmung ist wohl zufallig’. 
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to warrant borrowing a word of the popular vocabulary like ‘bent, 
crooked’. It is the popular vocabulary which yields last to an invading 
idiom. One is not surprised to see pldta ‘plate’, or staisi%in ‘station’ in 
New Irish, for these are ‘technical’ words; nor are abstracts like danséar 
‘danger’, or dabhit ‘doubt’ unusual, but crom itself shows no signs of 
being replaced by the English equivalent, any more than do mall ‘slow’, 
gedrr ‘short’, or fada ‘long’, etc. The ‘popular’ words remain intact. 
The same thing is true of the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary which survived 
most successfully the Norman-French invasion. 

5. Welsh dig 

W. dig ‘angry’ as neut. ‘anger’, deriv. digofaint ‘anger’, digio ‘offend’ 
are connected by M. Loth (Rev. celt. 42. 85) with ystig, MBr. dig 
‘attentive’, but without connection outside of British. One might add 
W. dicter ‘anger, wrath, displeasure’*. The Celtic group is probably 
cognate with Russ. dikzj ‘wild’, dié’ ‘game; wilderness’, Pol. dzikz ‘wild’, 
Lith. dgkas ‘arrogant, stubborn’, Lett. diks ‘idle’ (this sense is certainly 
secondary), etc., Balto-Slavic *dik-, from an IE *dig-, corresponding 
exactly to the form required by the British words. The further root 
connections of this group are obscure (cf. in general on the Baltic and 
Slavic side Berneker 1. 199f., Walde-Pokorny 1. 775)5. 

6. Welsh llifo, ete. 

It is difficult to separate the British group represented by W. llifo 
‘flow’, llif ‘stream, flood’, Br. livaden ‘flood’, etc., from Lat. libd, Grk. 
delBw ‘pour’, etc. Brit. *lib- < IE *lib- would require the base *léb- 
with long diphthong, instead of *l/eib- assumed by Walde-Pokorny 2. 393 
for the Greek and Latin forms. 

7. Irish nuachar, snuachar 

Attempts to explain Ir. nuachar, snuachar, earlier nuachor ‘spouse’ 
(‘husband’ or ‘wife’) are not lacking. There can be no doubt that the 
form with s- has arisen from so-nuachar lit. ‘good spouse’ (cf. Dinneen, 
Ir.-Eng. Dict. 801). Stokes (Fick 2.4 193) saw correctly the first ele- 
ment nua- as the ordinary prefix-form of Ir. nua ‘new’, but mistakenly 
compared the final -chor with Grk. xopn ‘maiden’. Lastly O’Briain 
(Zeitsch. f. celt. Phil. 14. 320f.) would derive as *snuso-caris, cpd. of 
IE *snuso- ‘daughter-in-law’ (in Skt. snusd, Grk. vios, Lat. nurus, etc., 
cf. Walde-Pokorny 2. 701), and a derivative of the stem car- ‘love’ (in 
caraim ‘TI love’, etc.). But M. Vendryés (Rev. celt. 43. 263) is probably 
correct in viewing the etymology with doubt. 


4 Perhaps here also NIr. déochra ‘intense, fervent, eager’, but cf. diocas ‘eager- 
ness, zeal, passion’ with c?? 
5 See also Weidemann, BB 27. 214f., with equally unacceptable explanation. 
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I should not consider the word so complex. The first element is 
probably, as Stokes first saw, merely the prefix nua- ‘new’ and the latter 
I take as originally the verbal noun of cuirim ‘place, put’: MIr. cor 
(NIr. cur, cuir), frequently used as a suffix (-char, -chor, -chur, gen. 
-chair) with various senses as ‘setting, arrangement, etc.’, but more often 
with its etymological sense quite obscure, cf. e.g. bunchur, or bunachar 
‘foundation, origin’ (bun ‘base, bottom’), smidar (<smid-gar) ‘mouldered 
straw, dust, soot, ashes, etc.’ (smiéid ‘smoke, vapor’), urchar ‘volley, 
shot’ (ur-, uir- ‘front-, pro-’). Moreover -char seems to appear as an 
adjective-forming suffix in miadhchar (gen. -chaire) ‘dignified’ (miadh 
‘honor, dignity’). Nuachar might thus have been originally an adjec- 
tive (hence the application to both sexes). O’Reilly gives beside nuachar 
‘spouse’ also a form nuachor ‘newcomer, guest’, which is perhaps closer 
to the original meaning (the distinction in form is certainly arbitrary). 
The name was then first applied to the person (bride or bridegroom) 
‘newly come’, i.e. ‘newly settled’ in the household of the other. Such 
an appellation is not strange. In fact it recalls rather forcibly the 
Slavic term: Russ. névesta, ChSI. nevésta ‘bride’ (Pol. niewiasta ‘young 
woman’) lit. ‘unknown’, i.e., ‘stranger (in the house)’ from the negative 
prefix ne- and vésti: védéti ‘know’ (cf. Zubaty, Arch. f. Sl. Phil. 16. 406). 
8. Welsh symud 


The older meaning of W. symud ‘move’ is ‘change, alter’ (cf. Spurrell, 
Welsh-Eng. Dict.'°). The word is apparently borrowed from Lat. 
sub-mité ‘change, interchange’. 


GeorcE S. LANE 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Ahhijava-Urkunden. Pp. XIV + 469, with 9 plates. By 
FERDINAND SomMMER. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Abteilung, Neue Folge, 6.) 
Miinchen, 1932. 

The brief history of Hittite studies has been enlivened by two sensa- 
tional announcements. In Dec., 1915, Hrozn¥ published (Mitteilungen 
der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 58) his discovery that Hittite 
was an Indo-European language. At that time the Hittite documents 
were still unpublished, and so it was impossible for scholars to go behind 
the evidence (necessarily isolated sentences or paragraphs) which Hrozny 
presented in his preliminary statement and in his Sprache der Hethiter 
(Boghazkéi-Studien 1 and 2, Leipzig 1916-7). The discovery was, 
therefore, received with much skepticism, and even some who came to 
accept most of his opinions at first assailed Hrozn¥’s methods with 
unnecessary bitterness. Today, however, all competent scholars are 
agreed that his main thesis was essentially correct; if Hittite is not 
Indo-European it is at least closely related to Indo-European. 

In 1924 Forrer published in the same place (MDOG 63) his Vor- 
homerische Griechen in den Keilschrifttexten von Boghazkéi. He in- 
formed us that in certain texts, at that time still unpublished, the 
Hittite kings told of their dealings with a state called Ahhiyawa, whose 
rulers they called by the title ‘brother’, otherwise reserved for the kings 
of the great empires of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and Mitanni. Ahhi- 
yawa, he said, lay across the sea, and hence the name must be identified 
with Gk. ’Axaia. He cited an omen text which coupled Ahhiyawa with 
Lazpas (= AéoBos), and in one passage the king of Ahhiyawa was 
called Ayawalas (= Atodos). A king of Ahhiyawa in the fourteenth 
century was named Tawagalawas (= ’EreoxAjjs), and his father and 
predecessor was apparently Antarawas (= ’Avdpeis), thus giving us the 
first two kings of Minyan Orchomenos (Pausanias 9.34). A late 
thirteenth century king was called Attarissiyas (= ’A7peis), and in his 
operations in Asia Minor he was in command of a fleet of one hundred 
ships. Furthermore Forrer announced a reference to the city of 
Taruisa (= Tpoia) in a connection which indicated a location in the 
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extreme North West of Asia Minor. Certain details in this story, par- 
ticularly the Orchomenian dynasty and the hundred ships of Atreus, 
appealed to classical scholars, and so Forrer’s sensation was received 
with an enthusiasm as striking as had been the incredulity that greeted 
Hrozny’s announcement. Furthermore, it got a sort of confirmation 
before the year was out from an article in Glotta 13.205-13, in which 
Kretschmer compared an Asianic prince of the fourteenth century, 
Alaksandus, king of Wilusa, with Alexander, prince of Ilios. To the two 
obvious equations, Kretschmer added a third; Alaksandus concluded a 
treaty with the Hittite king Muwattallis, while the Carian prince who 
entertained Paris and Helen was named Morvdos. He suggested, 
therefore, that Alaksandus, king of Wilusa and ally of Muwattallis, was 
the historical personage behind the legendary ’AXétavdpos of ’'IXx0s, 
guest of Mérvdos. Forrer has never accepted Kretschmer’s theory, as 
far as I know, and in fact he identifies (Forschungen 1.78 f.) the city 
of Wilusa with Elaiusa in Cilicia; but there is little doubt that Kretsch- 
mer’s article gained credence for Forrer’s more adventurous hypothesis. 

Since 1924 Forrer has published a good deal on this topic, notably: 
KIF 1.252-72, Forsch. 1.95-261, Reallexikon der Assyriologie svv. 
Ahhijava, Alasija, Atarsija. He has found several additional Greek 
names in the Hittite documents, notably Tarawizan = Tpoitnrv. At 
the same time he has made some disconcerting changes in his theory. 
He now regards Tawagalawas-Eteocles as the brother of Antarawas- 
Andreus, which accords less perfectly with Pausanias; and he has been 
forced to admit that the one hundred ships of Attarissiyas-Atreus are 
not recorded in the tablet at all. If these modifications has been made 
in Forrer’s original publication, one may doubt whether his view would 
have won such ready acceptance. 

As soon as the texts on which Forrer had based his conclusions began 
to be published dissent appeared among those best qualified to form an 
opinion. In particular Friedrich (KIF 1.87-107) examined some aspects 
of Forrer’s theory, and reached this conclusion: ‘Einige seiner griechisch- 
hethitischen Gleichungen halte ich geradezu fiir falsch, andere fiir mehr 
oder minder moglich, aber nicht eine fiir unbedingt sicher.’ 

What was needed, however, was a thorough sifting of all the evidence, 
and this Sommer has undertaken in his new book. As he says in his 
preface, it was an uncongenial task. Nearly all the documents are 
fragmentary, and so a disproportionate amount of labor had to be 
devoted to textual matters. Various possible supplements had to be 
considered wherever there was a lacuna, and that is the case in possibly 
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half the lines treated. What Sommer has given us is a transliterated 
text of the documents bearing upon the Ahhiyawa question together 
with a translation, a commentary, in which doubtful readings, numerous 
historical and geographic questions, and all sorts of grammatical points 
are discussed, and the extensive indices which we have come to expect in 
editions of Hittite texts. There are also relatively brief chapters on 
geographic and personal names that bear upon the Ahhiyawa question, 
and also four pages of Schlussbemerkungen. The book will inevitably 
form the basis of all further discussion of this matter; and, quite aside 
from his immediate purpose, Sommer has greatly improved our under- 
standing of the difficult documents treated. 

The result of the investigation is that almost all the historical and 
geographical arguments, upon which Forrer has professed (KIF 1.253) 
to rely, rather than upon linguistic similarities, have proved to be 
groundless. There is no proof that Tawagalawas was either king of 
Ahhiyawa, or a brother of such a king, that Antarawas was connected 
with Ahhiyawa in any way or that he was a relative of Tawagalawas, 
that Attarissiyas was a king rather than a general in the service of a king 
of Ahhiya, that Ahhiyawa was outside Asia Minor or that it was more 
important than any of the numerous petty kingdoms by which the 
Hittite state was surrounded. Except for one detail, to be mentioned 
in a moment, we are thrown back altogether upon the linguistic simi- 
larities. 

And these Sommer finds not attractive. The equation of Attarissiyas 
with ’Arpets is impossible and the others are beset with difficulties most 
of which have already been pointed out by Friedrich (l.c.) and others, 
and which are obvious in any case. Even if Hitt. ayawalas could be 
shown to be an ethnic designation (and it cannot) it could scarcely be 
identified with Gk. Alode’s or Aioduds, and Gk. Aiodos is only a 
personal name. The equation Antarawas = ’Avipeis would suggest as 
the equivalent of Aifodets something like *Azwalawas or *Iwalawas. 
The equation Tarawizan with Tpoifny is out of the question because the 
earliest Gk. and the only native name of the town is Tpdfav and besides 
the Hitt. Tarawizan does not exist (read Talwizan!). 

Even Ahhiyawa (variants Ahhiya, Ahhiwwa) could only with difficulty 
be connected with *’Axa:a (<*’Axacfa), and besides no such Gk. form 
exists. A connection with classical ’Axaia (< **Ayacfia) or, with 
Homeric ’Axatis (< **Axacfis) would in Sommer’s opinion be even 
more difficult. He finds it much easier to identify Ahhiyawa with 
Egyptian ikjws, the name of one of the ‘peoples of the sea’ who came to 
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Egypt in the reign of Merneptah; and he has no objection to connecting 
both with the non-Gk. ’Axa:oi of northern Asia Minor or with the 
‘Yraxawi of Cilicia. But in my opinion we have not yet finished 
with this particular comparison. Sommer himself finds (376) that in 
two passages Ahhiyawa is connected with the sea. Mursilis sends a 
captive to Ahhiyawa by sea and the dependent king of Amurru is 
directed to stop intercourse by sea between Ahhiyawa and Assyria. 
This, I think, is enough to show that Ahhiyawa was a sea-power, and I 
for one see no reason for locating such a power to the east of the Aegean 
rather than to the west. Furthermore, the comparison of Ahhiyawa 
with Asiatic ’Axa.oi is to my mind no easier than a similar comparison 
with European ’Axavwi. To be specific, primitive Gk. *’Axaceis might 
be expected to yield Hitt. *Ahhiwis, dat.-loc. *Ahhiwiya, or, since 
i-stem and a-stem often alternate in Hitt., *Ahhiwas, dat.-loc. 
*Ahhiwi, acc. Ahhiwa(n). Since names of countries, after the ideogram 
KUR ‘country’, usually appear in the ‘stem-form’, which is really the 
dative-locative or the accusative without final consonant,! the one occur- 
rence of Ahhiwwa is a perfectly normal form. Ahhiyawa can easily be 
traced to *Ahhiwiya which became *Ahhiyiwa by metathesis and then 
Ahhiyawa by regressive assimilation. Ahhiya may be due to contami- 
nation of Ahhiwa and Ahhiyawa. Such alterations of a foreign name 
would not be strange at all. 

The fact remains that there is nothing compelling about the equation 
of Ahhiyawa with ’Axavis, and the mere fact that Ahhiyawa was a sea- 
power does not suffice to demonstrate that its seat was in Europe. We 
must await further evidence; and since we know? that more documents 
are almost certain to be discovered at Boghazk6éi, we may reasonably 
expect such evidence in the near future. 

Sommer is no more convinced of the Greek origin of the name Alak- 
sandus. It would be difficult to account for the presence of a Greek 
name in what was certainly a barbarian nation and a barbarian family 
(the father of Alaksandus was named Kukkunnis) in Asia Minor of the 
fourteenth century, and besides the loss of the p of ’Adétavdpos is 
strange. On the other hand we have other Asianic names ending in 
-andus, and if an Asianic name Alaksandus were Hellenized it could 
scarcely take any other form than ’Adétavdpos. Furthermore the type 
’Andetavdpos is a relatively recent variant for the type ’Ayarjvwp; it seems 
to have arisen partly from hypostasis (avat dvipGv may have induced 


1 See Lang. 5. 145 f. 
2 See Ehelolf, MDOG 70. 29 (1932). 
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"Avatavdpos) and partly by the Hellenization of Asianic names, since 
in Homer names of this type are, with one exception, applied only to 
men and women who are not Greeks. Hence Sommer is inclined to 
think that Homer’s ’AXééavépos has an originally Asianic name; and in 
that case there need be no significance in the identity of his name with 
that of Alaksandus of Wilusa, beyond the fact that Asianic languages 
and Asianic names once prevailed in western Asia Minor. 

The general conclusions of Sommer’s book are negative, and they are 
based upon a minute examination of many details; no one is likely to 
find the reading of such a book much more enjoyable than the author 
found its composition. The very sobriety of its tone, however, and the 
evident desire to do Forrer full justice make it about as severe an indict- 
ment of that scholar’s reckless sensationalism as could well be imagined. 
Practically nothing of his famous theory remains. Even if it turns out 
that Ahhiyawa is really ’Axacis, that equation was not originally sug- 
gested by him but by Gétze (Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit 26). 

There are many minor contributions in the book, and some of them 
must have interested the author considerably more than his criticism of 
Forrer. One of these (380-3) happens to be fatal to another identifica- 
tion of personal names. The Hittite god Inaras has been regarded by 
some (including myself) as a god of manhood and his name has been 
connected with Gk. davnp, etc. Kretschmer (KIF 1.297-317) found in 
this word the source of Skt. Indra; but now it turns out that Inaras was 
a goddess, a kind of Kalypso, who seduced a mortal man and secluded 
himinher house. Indra does not belong in that class! 

Among the important lexical contributions may be cited asanza (part. 
of es-‘be’) ‘true’, hansatar ‘family’, hanti tiya- ‘bring before a court’, 
hastai ‘bones, strength’, hekur‘ summit’, karsnu- ‘neglect, forget’, kursas 
‘skin, hide’ and then ‘shield’, kururanni da- ‘declare war upon’, laknu- 
‘win over (an opponent)’, laman ‘reputation’, marlatar ‘cowardliness’, 
marles- ‘become cowardly’, pasiha(z)- ‘crush, kneed, trample’, tapari- 
‘order, command; realm’. In addition to these new meanings that 
seem to be virtually certain, there is much valuable argument in favor of 
or against translations previously suggested, and many other suggestions 
of greater or less probability are made. 

Sommer believes that the so-called ‘Glossen-Keil’, one or two diagonal 
wedges before a word, normally indicates that the word is Luwian. 
He does not state his reasons; but, since the assumption leads to plausible 
and consistent results, I am on the whole inclined to follow him. Som- 
mer infers that the Luwian verb had the following personal endings: 
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Pres. Pret. 
-wi -ha 
2 -(s)st 
3 -(t)tz -(t)ta 
ry 3s -ntr -nda 


Evidently Luwian did not suffer the Hitt. change of #2 to 27. Appar- 
ently the mark of the preterit is a final a, which reminds one of the IE 
middle secondary endings -to and -nto. The first sing. present ending 
-wt can be connected with Hitt. and IE -mi on the basis of the IH change 
of w to m after u and a, which I demonstrated in AJP 50.360-9. 

K. H. StuRTEVANT 


Grammaire élémentaire du Sanskrit classique. Pp. 128 + 119. 
By Henri Coursin, Professeur au Lycée de Lyon. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1931. 

This unpretentious little work consists of two parts. The second 
(‘Exercices’) contains 33 pages of Sanskrit texts, with a Sanskrit-French 
vocabulary, and a few pages of French sentences for translation into 
Sanskrit, with a French-Sanskrit vocabulary. The grammar proper 
fills the first part. Both parts are mechanically reproduced from script; 
only the title-pages are printed. The writing is, however, clear and 
legible. Transcription is used thruout; but the first part contains at the 
end a brief section on the devandgari alphabet. 

To compress Sanskrit grammar, even ignoring the pre-classical 
language, into 128 short pages, without sacrifice of either accuracy or 
clarity, is no slight task. On the whole the author has accomplished it 
remarkably well, and his book will doubtless be useful for introductory 
courses in Sanskrit in French institutions. For us it will hardly replace 
Whitney, the excellent arrangement of which is such that it can be used 
about as well by beginners as by more advanced students. Since 
Courbin professes to give nothing more than a manual for beginners, it 
would be unfair to compare it with more complete grammars. It con- 
tains the essentials, and is easy to understand. The following criticisms 
of detail may be found useful if and when the author comes to issue a 
revised edition. They are not by any means meant to suggest a gen- 
erally unfavorable opinion. Slight slips of the pen or of memory 
account for some errors; they are, in any case, not numerous, and the 
combination of brevity, lucidity, and general accuracy attained compels 
my admiration.—References below are to page and line or section (§). 

7.16: ambarisa is for °sah and is nominative, not vocative. 
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7, 1.9 from foot: read pravdsat for pravasat. 

8: one wonders why the ablative is put before the dative in this 
paradigm. 

9, foot: ‘Les thémes en a-/d- sont les seuls proprement vocaliques, 
d’ou la nécessité fréquente ... d’une consonne de transition: y (ou n).’ 
This sounds naive, and is certainly more confusing than helpful. 

13, §14: ‘Verbal en -ta-... indifférement actif ou passif.’ One sees 
what the author has in mind, but of course the form is fundamentally 
passive. 

20, foot: ‘Un mot sanskrit ne peut se terminer par deux consonnes, & 
moins que la premiére ne soit un r.’ I do not understand the alleged 
exception. 

29, §38, A, 2: and 30, §38, B, 2, c: delete s from the list of intervening 
sounds which do not prevent cerebralization of n (e.g. raséndm is 
always found, never *raséndm); and read ‘d’une consonne [for occlusive] 
dentale’. 

31, §41: it is false and misleading to speak of palatals (¢, 7, h) as 
‘originating in cerebrals’. 

32, §42: the attempt to explain raidha phonetically is quite impossible. 
It is an analogical form based on rohati, roha, etc., on patterns like 
gudha: goha, etc., midha: mehati, etc. 

34: ‘samprasadrana’ of r should be added to this table. 

35, table: read ha for ha (root). 

35f.: the ‘applications’ of the degrees of Ablaut are not well stated. 
E.g., nouns of action are stated to be found only with ‘degré faible’, 
and nouns of agent only with ‘degré plein’. In actual fact the Ablaut 
forms of nouns of agent and nouns of action, so far as both may be 
formed with the same suffixes (which is often the case), are precisely 
identical, and Courbin’s statement is disproved by some of his own 
examples (pdta, 36.3, is certainly a noun of action). The repartition of 
the different grades goes not according to meaning (primarily) but 
solely according to the particular suffix used. (Courbin was thinking 
of the suffix ¢ in restricting action-nouns to the weak grade. For that 
suffix he is right; but there are many other action-nouns. ) 

36.5: buddha does not mean ‘qui sait’, but ‘enlightened’ (participle, 
not noun of agent). 

40.1: for [51] read [52]. 

44, Observations, 1.5: the @ in the neut. pl. dvipddi is naively ex- 
plained as ‘pour obtenir le contraste de quantité’! 

46, §57: the n.-acc. dual neut. of the pres. pple. is bharanti, not 
bharati. 
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53, remarque, 1.3, and 106.17: mad- etc., whatever else they may be, 
are most certainly not ‘ablatives’. My explanation (Studia Indo- 
Iranica... Wilhelm Geiger, 156ff.) appeared after Courbin’s book; 
it is already, I think, generally accepted. The ‘stems’ mad- etc. are 
analogous to tad- etc., which are used as ‘stems’ by analogy with the 
use as stems of nouns and adjectives (in composition and derivation) 
of forms which are identical with the neuter nom.-acc. case forms. 

53, next to last line: tvd (enclitic) is quoted as occurring seemingly 
at the beginning of a clause (! perhaps quoted from a longer sentence, 
but in any case the implication is confusing). 

56.7: -e N.pl. (as in ¢e) is quoted by a slip as ‘msc. et nt.’ (the preced- 
ing paradigm is correct). 

56. 11-2: the s of the tesdm, tasdm, is of course prehistoric (IE) and 
not secondarily formed in imitation of the locatives as Courbin says. 

71, §99: read STHA for STA. 

83. 21f.: ‘e’est la seconde [consonne] qui [est redoublée] quand le 
groups commence par une sifflante’ (should read ‘par sifflante + 
occlusive’). 

84. 12: the perfect in medial e (weak grade) is formed regularly from 
all roots in medial a between single consonants of which the first redupli- 
cates without change. Courbin excepts those in final r; but cf. ceruh 
etc. from car. Class kr etc. as roots in 7, not in medial a (which is not 
only justifiable but more convenient, for this and other reasons), and no 
exception need be stated to the rule. 

95. 11f.: why is kimartham (so to be written, not kim artham) ¢ap- 
tavans tuvam viprah classed as a ‘passive construction’? 

110. 9f.: degdntara (‘having country as difference’) and drstapirva 
(‘prior in respect of having been seen’) are not ‘inverted’ compounds 
(and the latter is not appositional). There is in fact no such thing in 
Sanskrit as an ‘inverted karmadhdraya’, tho unfortunately Whitney, 
by one of his very rare slips, gives support to this false view. 

111. 24: read ksanamdatram for ksana°. 

115.17: the final 7 of vidhi is not a suffix, but the root-vowel in its 
weak grade. 

116, top. The rule for the vriddhi of secondary derivation is very 
badly stated, and is mixed up with the gunation of stem-final wu (to av) 
before secondary suffixes beginning with vowels (and y), with which it 
has nothing whatever to do. 

118, §170, 1.4: read ya rsabhas for yo. ... 

121. 11-2: read parthd for parthd, and again in the French translation. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
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The Temporal Subjunctive in Old English. Pp. xvi + 222. By 
Morean Catiaway, Jr. Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1931. 

It is a rare thing to encounter these days a long, intensive piece of 
fresh research executed by a mature and experienced scholar in the field 
of English linguistics. No scholar, I suppose, who ever entered that 
field has entirely escaped the ambition to deal one day with the larger 
relationships of the mind as revealed in language, to speak, as he grew 
older, with the authority of experience in broader terms concerning the 
phenomena of speech. If this seeking after the larger relationships and 
advancing theory where facts are wanting be associated with the experi- 
ence of age, then the author of the book before us is ever young. His 
name has become associated with definite blocks of grammatical research 
characterized by an impartial and highly objective method and chiseled 
out with infinite care. 

The scope of Callaway’s present investigation is limited to an intensive 
study of the subjunctive mode as it appears in those OE subordinate 
clauses in which a time relation is expressed. This is a truly syntactical 
study because the purpose is to establish the strength and weigh the 
significance of a phenomenon limited by mode on the one hand and by 
the relation existing between two clauses on the other. The morphology 
of the subjunctive mode is, no doubt, the least definitely marked domain 
in the grammar. It is therefore good to know that the author accepts as 
the basis for his results only those clearly determinate forms of the 
subjunctive that all scholars recognize. Thus, he guards against the 
enticements of morphology on one side and of semantics on the other, 
the unskilful mixing of which has often detracted from the value of 
syntactical studies; for one cannot gauge syntactical relationships 
accurately while standing upon ambiguous morphological elements, 
the proper interpretation of which must depend upon the very relation 
one is attempting to establish. And so, with one hand on the undoubted 
mode forms and the other on the constant temporal relationship, 
Callaway pilots us, as it were, through the whole range of OE literature. 
Almost every example of the temporal subjunctive has been examined 
and recorded; for the author ‘has endeavored to make his statistics 
complete’ (p. x), bringing to light 1230 clauses that belong to this 
category. The major portion of these are the unambiguous forms of the 
verb that constitute the nucleus of the present study; the rest are 
doubtful forms, like the preterite plurals -an, -on, -un, which for one 
reason or another the author prefers to read as subjunctive. He has, 
however, maintained his usual high standard of impartial scholarship 
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by carefully segregating the indeterminate forms in his presentation 
of complete statistics (Appendix A). 

That his statistics do not embrace all extant examples of the temporal 
subjunctive in OE is evident for two reasons. First, several writings 
have been omitted, as the author is well aware.! Second, he has ex- 
cluded certain temporal clauses introduced by such relative pronouns as 
pe and pet following a noun of time (e.g., ba hwile pe, ba prage pe, etc.), 
preferring to treat them as adjectival clauses and reserving them for 
a future study on “The Subjunctive in Adjectival (Relative) Clauses’. 
Consider, for example, the passage in Leechdoms 2. 284. 14: Swelge he 
pa prage pe he mzxge ‘Let him swallow (medicine) as long as he can’. 
The relationship that binds the subordinate clause to the main clause is 
clearly temporal, no matter how one analyzes the connecting element, 
and it seems to me that the form mzge and all similar examples should 
come within the scope of the present study. But Callaway maintains, 
as I understand his position, that the accusative of the noun of time 
(e.g., brage) indicates the temporal relationship sufficiently andthat we 
must look on pe as a relative pronoun introducing an adjectival clause 
(e.g., be he mzxge) modifying the noun (i.e., brage). I agree with this 
analysis of the conjunctional phrase, pa prage pe,? but hold that through- 
out the OE period these unwieldy conjunctions were syntactical units 
used by the speaker as we use the simple subordinating conjunctions 
to-day (e.g., while, when, etc.). The conscious recognition of the 
parts in these conjunctional phrases would carry one back to a time 
long before the period of written English when hypotaxis as a means 
of expression was becoming established.2 Moreover, our author does 
treat the conjunctional phrase as an indivisible unit (inconsistently, I 
think) if a pronoun happens to stand in place of the noun of time as in 
xfter bem pxi, xfter bam pe, etc. 

That the narrowing of the scope through these two omissions has 
detracted from the accuracy of the conclusions, I do not believe. It will 
be generally recognized, however, that the contributions made to gram- 
mar would have had still greater weight had the statistical basis been 
all inclusive. 


1 Omissions noted are: ‘The Charters’, early and late; Cockaynes ‘Narratiun- 
culae’, ‘Leechdoms’, ‘Shrine’; uncollected sermons and letters of Zlfric; Thorpe’s 
‘Institutes’ (parts not reprinted); ‘Apollonius of Tyre’; ‘Three OE Prose Texts’ 
(Rypins) ; ‘Anglo-Saxonica Minora’ (Logeman); and other short pieces. 

2 See my article on ‘The Syntax of THE, etc.’, PMLA 45. 381 ff. (1930). 

* This matter is treated in detail in my ‘Comparison of Inequality’ (1924) 
149-50. 
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The problem of a possible Latin influence has been handled with great 
thoroughness, and the position of the English construction in Germanic 
comparative grammar has been considered as fully as the great lack of 
intensive research in the field of syntax among the other Germanic 
languages permits. The problem of explaining how the construction 
originated beside the temporal indicative constitutes another important 
aspect of the investigation, bringing the author inevitably to a considera- 
tion of the theories of the general subjunctive itself. A concise and 
lucid survey of our present knowledge of the IE subjunctive makes an 
interesting introduction to the book, and enhances the value of the 
contributions. The Bibliography, consisting of some 1800 studies 
consulted, is remarkably complete. 

The method of the present study is that clear, inductive one that 
Callaway has made familiar through his well known books, The Absolute 
Participle, The Appositive Participle, The Syntax of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, and The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon (the best piece of scholarship 
in this field). Briefly, this method consists, in the first place, of collect- 
ing with a highly trained but impartial eye the pertinent examples from 
the whole length and breadth of the literature. The examples thus 
winnowed out are, in the next stage, classified in the light of comparative 
grammar and the categories tested in the fire of our present knowledge 
of General Germanic grammar (not an extremely hot fire as far as our 
knowledge of Syntax is concerned). The categories thus tentatively 
established are then scrutinized for the strength of the locution, for 
the nature of the syntactical relationships involved, and for a comparison 
with other similar constructions in the language. Finally, the question 
of a possible foreign influence and the theory of how the construction 
might have first been formed come in for discussion under each category. 

The classification hit upon by Callaway is simpler and more useful, I 
think, than that of any preceding study of the subjunctive in Germanic. 
He places the examples under three main headings according to the 
relation of the dependent temporal clause to the clause that it modifies 4 
Ist. Action antecedent to that of the clause modified, introduced by 
particles like zfter bem pe ‘after’, swa er swa ‘as soon as’, etc. There are 
altogether 51 such clauses that use the subjunctive mode, 44 of which 
are determinate forms, and 7 indeterminate (poetry: 4 determinate, 1 
indeterminate; prose: 40 determinate, 6 indeterminate). 


‘We cannot say with our author, ‘according to the relationship of the de- 
pendent to the independent clause of its sentence’ (12), because in many cases the 
temporal clause stands within another subordinate clause, for instance, within an 
object clause. 
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2nd. Action subsequent to that of the clause modified, introduced by 
the particle zr ‘before’, and its compounds. There are altogether 575 
such clauses that use the subjunctive mode, 413 of which are determinate 
forms, and 162 indeterminate (poetry: 65 determinate, 14 indetermi- 
nate; prose: 348 determinate, 148 indeterminate). 

3rd. Action contemporaneous with that of the clause modified: 

A. Setting a limit; introduced by 00 pxt, hwonne ‘until’, etc. There are 
altogether 261 such clauses that use the subjunctive mode, 186 of which 
are determinate forms, and 75 indeterminate (poetry: 30 determinate, 
18 indeterminate; prose 156 determinate and 57 indeterminate). 

B. Denoting duration: introduced by penden ‘while’, swa lange swa ‘as 
long as’, etc. There are altogether 51 such clauses that use the subjunc- 
tive mode, 33 of which are determinate forms, and 18 indeterminate 
(poetry: 12 determinate, 9 indeterminate; prose 21 determinate, 9 
indeterminate). 

C. Without either time limit or duration, that is, merely ‘time when’; 
introduced by bonne, ba, middy ‘when’, etc. There are altogether 292 
such clauses that use the subjunctive mode, 226 of which are determin- 
ate, and 66 indeterminate (poetry: 40 determinate, 21 indeterminate; 
prose: 186 determinate, 45 indeterminate). 

The advantage of this classification lies in its strict adherence to the 
syntactical problem as developed in the OE clauses themselves. ‘There 
is no leaning upon the traditional categories of Latin grammar that we 
saw in Mr. Adams’ study of the temporal clause twenty-five years ago, 
nor upon irrelevant semantic shades of thought as in Mr. Glunz’s recent 
study*® of the subjunctive mode in OE. Latin grammar has perhaps 
served a useful purpose in the past in providing the tentative categories 
which the Germanic scholar has attempted to fill; as the study of 
English syntax advances, however, we must depend more and more 
upon the facts of the language itself. 

Because of the large number of occurrences of the temporal subjunc- 
tive in OE (about 1230), the author has felt impelled to confine himself 
to a few typical examples under each heading; for example, under the 
second heading, subsequent action, we have the verb forms and context 
for 40 of the 575 clauses that belong there, and for all categories we have 
the verb forms and context for 172 of the 1230 clauses. Some further 
information on these other clauses is furnished in two appendices: 


5 Arthur Adams, ‘Syntax of the Temporal Clause in OE Prose’, YSE 32. New 
York: Holt, 1907. 

6 Hans Glunz, ‘Die Verwendung des Konjunktivs im Altenglischen’, Beitrige z. 
Engl. Phil. 11. Leipzig, 1930. 
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Appendix A lists every occurrence of every verb in the temporal sub- 
junctive, without however indicating the subjunctive form, the infinitive 
being the key; Appendix C tabulates the number of occurrences for each 
monument of the poetry and prose studied, with the conjunctive particle 
as the key and four items under each, that is, whether present or past 
tense, and whether determinate subjunctive or indeterminate, without 
however indicating the form itself. Although I agree heartily with the 
results, I beg leave to differ with the author on the manner of presenta- 
tion, but will not interrupt my exposition of the author’s method at this 
point to discuss the issue (see below). 

Having discussed the typical examples, Callaway takes up under each 
of the five separate headings shown above six questions having a syntacti- 
cal bearing upon the examples in that category: (1) ‘Origin’, or how the 
subjunctive mode first entered the construction—a summary of recent 
opinions and a contribution by the author leading to important results; 
(2) Detailed analysis of the Latin correspondents to the English mode 
forms—a more penetrating study of the Latin sources than usual; (3) 
Dialectal differences as seen in the Lindisfarne Gospels—evidence is 
meagre and unsatisfactory (we are forced to depend upon WS); (4) 
Comparative Germanic aspect, with scholarship for Gothic, ON, OS, 
OHG, and MHG summarized— reveals great lack of special studies on 
syntactical points; some tentative conclusions here, but not fruitful of 
important results; (5) Brief summary of the section; (6) Miscellaneous 
notes on difficult and doubtful readings—contains clauses rejected and, 
appearing five times in the book, is clearly out of place in the position 
of emphasis at the end of each section; this material belongs in the foot- 
notes. A separate chapter of fourteen pages, Chapter IV, ‘Results’, 
provides us with a necessary and interesting general summary for all. 
It is more than a mere totaling of the five brief summaries; for the author 
states with great clearness his interpretation of the facts as revealed by 
his investigation. 

The impression one receives is that Callaway, as usual, goes to great 
lengths to arrive at an unbiased judgment on each category. Where 
one has received so much, it will appear ungrateful to demand more. 
Yet there is one point of method that I will raise because of its impor- 
tance for all studies of syntax, namely, the desirability of weighing the 
proportional strength of the construction under investigation for the 
period studied. 

As language develops and is adapted to changing conditions, there is 
a continual flux and reflux between synthetic and analytic expression, 
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between parataxis and hypotaxis, between mode and other more direct 
expressions, etc., etc. Any investigation embracing the historical as- 
pect can hardly avoid taking this into consideration; compare, for 
example, the superseding of the strong conjugation by the weak,’ or of 
the case method of comparison by the particle. In dealing with a 
growing or a diminishing phenomenon no true indication of strength at a 
given period can be made through absolute numbers, as by asserting 
that it occurs a thousand times within a given period, or a hundred times, 
or again, by such estimates as ‘of frequent occurrence’, or ‘quite rare’. 
Only by taking into account also the strength of the overlapping or 
encroaching construction within the same period can any authoritative 
estimate be given. When we learn that the construction that occurred 
a thousand times might have been used four thousand times in the same 
period but was replaced by a different construction equivalent in mean- 
ing and function in the other three thousand occurrences, then we under- 
stand that the one thousand occurrences represent a relatively weak 
usage. Likewise, the construction that occurred only a hundred times 
might conceivably prove to be strong if tested by what I should term the 
‘method of relative strengths’. 

So, in the present study, a clearer understanding of the strength of the 
temporal subjunctive in OE might have been reached if the author had 
recorded under each of his five principal headings the number of tem- 
poral clauses containing the indicative mode. No such accurate study 
of the actual strength of the subjunctive, either temporal or any other, 
exists in any of the Germanic languages; therefore, a firm footing in OK 
would have been all the more welcome. Mr. Adams in his study of the 
temporal subjunctive in OE prose (op. cit.) did not see fit to include the 
problem of relative strength, although he had in hand all the necessary 
statistics. Callaway also, I believe, had in hand all the necessary statis- 
tics for both poetry and prose; for although he did not publish his figures 
for the indicative mode, he had of course to note them as he selected 
the temporal clauses from the literature, especially in his wrestling with 
the many indeterminate mode forms. 

Another point, concerning presentation perhaps more than method, 
should be raised here, I think, for its bearing upon future studies of this 
kind rather than in criticism of the present work. It has to do with 


7 Hermann Collitz in his monumental study, ‘Das Schwache Praeteritum’, 
Hesperia 1, takes account of this method. 

8 My ‘Germanic Case of Comparison’ LSA Monograph IV, 1929, is an example 
of this method. 
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the statistics set forth in Appendix A (verb list) and Appendix C (synop- 
tic tables) described above. Appendix A lists the page and line reference 
for every temporal clause examined (1230), the subordinate conjunction 
and the tense of the verb being indicated; but the key words are the 
infinitive forms listed alphabetically under the five familiar time divi- 
sions of the study. The subjunctive form of the verb and, of course, the 
context are not presented. In Appendix C are found simply the figures 
summarizing each of the five time divisions (antecedent, subsequent, 
etc.), the controlling elements here being the separate writings of OE 
tabulated against the various conjunctions used so that the distribution 
of the 1230 clauses may be seen at a glance. This presentation is clear 
and easy to follow. It strikes me, however, that a more valuable use 
might be found for the space devoted to Appendix C by incorporating 
its totals with A and using the space thus saved to present in full the 
rest of the temporal clauses not printed in the body of the work. At 
first this suggestion may appear unreasonable, but its practicability is 
assured, and once this is recognized, the benefit to the cooperative spirit 
in scholarship will be evident. 

The positive contributions of this piece of research are incontroverti- 
ble. The conclusions that Callaway reaches concerning matters long 
the subject of controversy take on an axiomatic quality simply because 
his method is beyond reproach, perfected as it has been through years of 
experience. This demonstration of a fruitful and impartial method for 
the study of syntax emerges unintentionally as the most important 
contribution of the present treatise. 

The dissipation of the false view held by most scholars, and especially 
by writers of general treatises and textbooks, that the temporal sub- 
junctive in OE is essentially a Latinism is a clear-cut achievement. One 
may read literally hundreds of temporal clauses in OE, observing an 
apparent conformity with Latin usage, and form the honest opinion that 
Latin is the criterion. This ‘impression method’ (to give it a name) 
has in the past given rise to many futile controversies and even flat 
contradictions among scholars concerning the facts of language. Calla- 
way has consistently refused, since the inauguration of his method more 
than forty years ago, to be satisfied with impression and opinion even 
when backed by authority as commonly found in large general treatises. 
He comes to grips with the facts, which means not selection but embrac- 
ing all available evidence. Here he demonstrates as he advances from 
section to section through close analysis and comparison that the tem- 
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poral subjunctive is, beyond question, a thoroughly native usage. See 
his final summary on page 125. 

Thus, the vexed question of the Latin influence (if any) on OE syntax 
is in a fair way to be answered. In view of the reversal of accepted 
opinion in the present case and of a similar reversal in the case of my 
recent study of the case of comparison in Germanic,® I think we may 
assert that the question has again been thrown open and that the benefit 
of the doubt must fall on the side of the native Germanic origin until 
foreign origin is clearly demonstrated. It is one thing to show that the 
presence of a corresponding Latin construction increased the use of a 
given construction in OE; it is quite another thing to demonstrate that 
the construction owed its existence in the language to Latin. Such 
broad, sweeping statements as that just recently delivered by Glunz in 
his study of the OE subjunctive’ (In der Prosa hingegen ist fast alles 
Uebersetzung und Adaptation ans Lateinische) can no longer be 
tolerated. 

Another important syntactical problem that has been placed in a better 
light through the results of this investigation is that of the choice of 
mode in temporal clauses. Seeing both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive employed freely in these clauses in all the Germanic languages, 
scholars have sought to find a distinction in syntactical function that 
would account for the subjunctive in a given case and for the indicative 
in an almost exactly parallel case. For example, why did the writer of 
Beowulf 1224 use the subjunctive to express contemporary duration of 
time? Wes Senden du lifige, eSeling, eadig ‘Be happy, Prince, as long 
as you may live.’ Was the mode determined by the nature of the main 
clause, in this case imperative? Or, was the subjunctive used because 
of something about the nature of the subordinate clause itself, in this 
case uncertainty or possibly a wish concerning the length of life? Cal- 
laway, in the face of much opposition from authorities on Germanic 
languages other than English, demonstrates that in OE the use of the 
temporal subjunctive is determined by causes within the subordinate 
clause itself. 

V. E. Mourek first successfully challenged Erdmann and Bernhardt’s 
theories of main-clause dominance in a series of brilliant studies begin- 
ning in 1892 with Gothic," and continuing with the other Germanic 


9 Cf. 99 especially. 

10 Page 11. 

11V. E. Mourek, ‘Ueber den Einfluss des Hauptsatzes auf den Modus des 
Nebensatzes im Gotischen’, Sitz, d. K. Boehmischen G. d. W. 1892. 263-96. 
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languages. He showed by a close examination of limited material in 
Gothic, OE, OHG, and MHG that the nature of the subordinate clause 
itself determined the mode of its own verb. Adams in his study of 
OE prose noted many exceptions to the rule of main-clause dominance, 
but accepted it as basic for the OE temporal clause (op. cit. ‘Conclusions’ 
No. 9). The problem was again attacked in a study by the present 
reviewer some eight years ago, this time from the angle of the clause of 
comparison.” Erdmann and Behaghel’s attempts to apply the former’s 
‘Hauptsatz-theory’ to the syntax of comparison were definitely rejected, 
and an explanation through the nature of the subordinate clause itself . 
was independently advanced (3): ‘Similarly in AS and in Gothic the 
mode of the comparative clause is governed by the sense or meaning 
of the clause and has nothing to do with the fact that the clause is one of 
comparison.’ It is interesting to see that Glunz’s recent attempt to 
classify all the uses of the subjunctive lays stress upon discovering the 
exact shade of meaning in the subordinate clause itself (121-4). He also 
very pertinently reminds us (10-11) that, according to our present 
orthodox views on primitive parataxis, the subjunctive must have 
originally had a wide use in what to us would have been main clauses 
exclusively, and that as hypotaxis gradually developed one should not 
think of the subjunctive as owing its existence to any relationship be- 
tween clauses primarily, or to the mere fact of subordination. Thus, 
through these recent studies a strong presumption arises in favor of mode 
determination within the clause itself. Future studies cannot rest upon 
the old hypothesis. 

Besides these more weighty problems, Callaway has concerned him- 
self with many syntactical and semantic details which mark a definite 
advance over Adams’ excellent basic study. I will not go into them any 
further than to say that if you read Callaway from beginning to end you 
will have made another living contact with the Anglo-Saxon mind. 

Gro. Wm. SMALL 


Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico. Por Aure.io M. EspI- 
nosa. Traduccién y reelaboracién connotas por Amado Alonso y Angel 
Rosenblat. Con nueve estudios complementarios de Amado Alonso. 
Pp. 472. Vol. I of the Biblioteca de dialectologia Hispanoamericana pub- 
lished by the Instituto de Filologia of the University of Buenos Aires. 
Buenos Aires, 1930. 


12 ‘The Comparison of Inequality’, Baltimore, 1924. 3 ff. 
13 Supra, Note 6. 
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The Instituto de Filologfa of the University of Buenos Aires is making 
an extremely valuable contribution to Romance linguistics in the publica- 
tion of this series. The pioneer work in the field of American Spanish 
by such scholars as Lenz, Maspero, Cuervo, Page, Marden, Espinosa, 
Hills, Henriguez Urefia, Wagner, and others is scattered in periodicals 
and monographs, many of them difficult to obtain. Moreover these 
studies were made independently and needed to be correlated with each 
other and with the general investigations in Spanish historical grammar. 
The Instituto now plans to republish them with a body of notes which 
will correlate them and reinterpret the facts which they contain in the 
light of modern developments in linguistic science. 

The editors have well chosen for the first volume Espinosa’s Studies in 
New Mexican Spanish. The value and character of the original ‘Studies’ 
are well known. They were first published in English in the Revue de 
Dialectologie Romane, 1909-1914. Since their publication they have 
been constantly used by all students of the development of the Spanish 
language. In this edition the text has been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of later articles and by some changes prompted by reviews and 
other dialect studies. ‘These changes have been made by the editors with 
the collaboration of the author. 

The notes are fully as extensive as the text and contain first an indica- 
tion of the geographical distribution of each phenomenon by means of 
references to its treatment in the other dialect studies. As almost 
every peculiarity found anywhere in South America is mentioned in 
Espinosa’s text the result is practically an index to all the available 
material. In addition there is full discussion of each peculiarity men- 
tioned relating it to the history of the Spanish language itself and to 
general linguistic investigation. The editors owe a great deal to the 
work of Navarro Tomdés and Grammont. The text is followed by nine 
excellent essays by Amado Alonso on questions of phonology raised by 
his study of the text. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the text of the ‘Studies’ in detail as 
it is so well known. It is probably as complete and accurate as any of 
its kind, that is, a study made by one person and by the unaided ear. 
There has never been any disposition to question the accuracy of the 
author’s observation. Occasionally the indications as to the relative 
frequency or social distribution of alternative forms is meagre and leaves 
some questions in the mind of the reader. The interpretation and 
explanation of the phenomena is on the other hand frequently questioned 
and rightly so by the editors. In most cases however, it is merely because 
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the bringing together of information from numerous sources and the 
general progress of linguistic study have shed new light on the problems. 
No serious criticism is made of the author’s handling of his material at 
the time the studies were written. 

The questions discussed in the notes and in Alonso’s essays are so far 
reaching that it will be worth while to mention them in some detail. 

The first section of Espinosa’s text deals with shift of accent: (1) 
shift to the more open of two vowels in hiatus, with formation of a 
diphthong, pais > pdis, parecia > parectd, paseo > pasid, (2) analogical 
shifts in verbs, (3) miscellaneous irregularities, paroxytones becoming 
proparoxytones and vice versa. The first change, being a phonetic 
process, is the most important. Espinosa cites a number of other 
authors who report the occurrence of the same change elsewhere, among 
them Schuchardt who mentions it as occurring in Andalusia. The 
editors take exception to this statement; and Alonso has inserted in the 
appendix an article of some fifty pages on changes of accent in which he 
studies in detail their geographical, social, and chronological distribution. 
His results, supported by very convincing arguments, are that the forma- 
tion of diphthongs from vowels in hiatus, with shift of accent to the more 
open vowel in case the latter did not bear it in the beginning, is a Castil- 
lian tendency, not Andalusian, dating from the 16th century. The greater 
frequency of the phenomenon in America is due merely to the lack of 
conservative forces in the colonies; and in modern times, when regression 
has set in, to the greater success of the reactionary movement in Spain 
than in America. The analogical changes in verbs are also found in 
Spain and were apparently on the point of penetrating into the literary 
language in the 19th century. Here again the reaction has been more 
successful in Spain. The other changes must be studied individually. 
Many of them are due to false analogy with suffixes. In the case of 
learned and unfamiliar words, whose normal accent is sometimes 
obscured by oratorical intonation, an impression that esdrujulos are 
more elegant has probably had some influence. 

A rather long section of the ‘Studies’ is devoted to nasalization. The 
author considers this nasalization as a continuation of a process begun 
in Spain, adduces the familiar statements with regard to the variant 
spellings -mb-, -nb-, in Old Spanish as evidences of nasalization, and then 
discusses the nasal vowels in detail. He finds that the nasalization is 
generally regressive and produced by a nasal consonant in checked posi- 
tion, which consonant may wholly or partially disappear. He finds the 
sound @ in certain words in which the official spelling is en, é in a consider- 
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able number of words beginning with the prefix in-, and makes the state- 
ment that the tendency of the nasal is to open the vowel, as in French. 
Immediately following these lists however, is a list of words beginning 
with the prefix en, in which the pronunciation is 7. This list seems to 
contradict the statement just made and calls for some other explanation. 
The editors note the obvious fact that the lists are restricted almost 
entirely to prefixes and believe that we have no cases of en > d, in > @, 
or en > 7, but that an interchange of initial unaccented vowels must 
have preceded the nasalization. The possible réle of syllabic conso- 
nants in this connection is further studied in Appendix VIII. 

There are a number of cases of disappearance of an intervocalic nasal 
with nasalization of one or both vowels. The author suggests possible 
Portuguese or Gallician influence. However, it is precisely in the case of 
the dropping of an intervocalic nasal that Portuguese shows no nasaliza- 
tion. The editors feel that the examples should be differentiated for 
slow and rapid speech, etc., before the question of Portuguese influence 
can be settled. 

This is the section which calls for Alonso’s second appendix, 371-94. 
He does not believe that the writing -nb- in Old Spanish is to be inter- 
preted as a sign of nasalization. The pronunciation before a labial was 
always m, but this was the only implosive m in the language, and when 
the syllables were pronounced separately it became n, as it did when final. 
Therefore n is to be thought of as the conventional writing for all implo- 
sive nasals. He then proceeds to analyze the development of nasals 
in Old Spanish. In the first place they assumed the point of articulation 
of the following consonant, m before p, b; n before ¢, d; 2 before k, g; and 
fricative before f, s. From this point on the nasal element predomi- 
nated in any further assimilation except in the case of the fricatives where 
nf, ns early > f, s. Where the following consonant was voiced the 
nasal gradually encroached upon it. The assimilation was complete in 
mb > m; in nd it did not go so far as in Catalan where nd > n. That 
this is the direction of the movement is shown by the measurements of 
Navarro Tomas who finds that in the group nd the nasal portion occupies 
about twice as much time as the oral portion. A similar development 
could hardly take place in the combination ng as » exists in Spanish only 
as an implosive. Where the following consonant was voiceless the 
assimilation was more difficult. 

Valuable additions are made to the author’s treatment of anque, onque 
for aunque in the notes. His treatment of anst, ansina, 77-9, he has 
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made more extensive in LANG. 4. 19-23, and Alonso devotes to these and 
related forms Appendix VIII. 

The section on vowel changes is extensive and covers changes of all 
types. The one important criticism to be made is that the form of 
statement does not distinguish these various types. For example, the 
heading az > 7 is not necessarily to be read ‘there is a phonetic develop- 
ment from az to 2’, it merely means that forms containing 7 are found 
in the dialect corresponding to forms containing az in modern written 
Castillian. Under this heading we find irado, islado (for airado, aislado). 
In Old Spanish there existed the two forms airado, irado < ad-iratum, 
iratum as well as numerous other words which possessed two forms, one 
with and one without the prefix a- with relatively little distinction in 
meaning. In fact, the distinction was so small that Juan de Valdés used 
one form after a vowel and the other after a consonant, cf. 110 note. 
We have here preserved a form without the prefix and in islado one from 
which the prefix has been dropped by analogy and in no sense a trans- 
formation of the diphthong into a single vowel. On the other hand we 
read ei > e, 2 (ventidds, vintidés for veintidos, but veinte). Here we un- 
doubtedly have a phonetic development, a diphthong becoming a 
monophthong in an unaccented syllable. The notation, however, is the 
same. Furthermore these statements read like phonetic laws, whereas 
they are merely brief statements of what occurs in a limited number of 
cases, sometimes only one. For example: ‘ahi- initial is reduced to 7 in 
war, tjau (ahijar, ahijado).’ This is another case of the dropping of 
the prefix a. 

Here again the editors frequently disagree with the interpretations 
and explanations of the author, in particular with regard to the changes 
in initial unaccented vowels. When Espinosa sees an opening of 7 > e 
before a nasal (éntico [idéntico] > éntico) they believe there has been a 
substitution favored by the rapid and negligent pronunciation [ntiko], 
similarly unguente > (*ngwente) > inguente. In a form siguro for 
seguro they see not the influence of s but the general tendency toward 
closing in unaccented initial syllables. 

Acupar, balumen, Asuna, arguyo, ascuro, escuro are explained as dis- 
similation of o before u of the following syllable. The editors favor the 
supposition of prefix interchange, which seems quite satisfactory for 
acupar. Might we not also see here what they have suggested in the 
case of tntico, éntico, confusion through frequent pronunciation with 
syllabic consonant or even with a neutral vowel? (b(»)Jumen, vsuna, 
(v)rguyo, etc.). Where the vowel is absolutely initial, the possibility 
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of contraction with the preposition a mentioned in the note on anque (77) 
is also present. Furthermore Alonso considers balumen not a phonetic 
development of bolumen, but related to balumbo, balumba, balumbarse, 
etc., about which he promises an article in RFE. These later words are 
customarily carried back to Latin volumen. If this is justified, then we 
could see in the form balwmen a transformation of the modern learned 
volumen under the influence of the preexisting popular balumbo, etc. 
Similar instability of the vowel of the initial syllable is shown in Italian 
vilume, Provengal embalum. 

A number of other such changes in unaccented vowels are labeled 
dissimilation or assimilation by the author where there are evident 
analogies, or where passage through a ncutral state or syllabic consonant 
is possible. Even if we accept the idea of assimilation or dissimilation, 
we must remember that the vowel affected is subject to such action 
because of its weak position, e.g. ‘alcajol for alcojol by assimilation to a-’. 
Did not the first o through its weak position lose its distinctness of articu- 
lation, losing perhaps first its labial element and become a rather 
neutral sound before it could be subject to any determining influence 
of the preceding a? 

Such forms as unguente for unguento seem to be due to false regression 
after a period in which there was considerable apocope of final o along- 
side of quite general apocope of final e. 

A very strong tendency to reduce hiatus is observed, whether original 
inside a word in Castilian, or produced by the later dropping of an inter- 
vocalic consonant especially r or d, or occurring in word groups. The 
reduction is normally through the development of semivowels rather 
than by elision which scems to have been the usual process in Old 
Spanish and is still preferred in modern Andalusian. In groups of more 
than two vowels there is frequently further contraction quiero > *kjéo 
> kjé. The editors feel that these contractions need further study. 
The examples in the main are auxiliaries and similar unaccented words 
with a grammatical rather than a lexical importance. Also more definite 
information is needed as to how far these pronunciations are restricted 
to negligent and excessively rapid speech. 

The note of the editors on the pronunciation of f as given by Espinosa 
is typical of their criticism in general and of their care in indicating the 
points which need further investigation. Espinosa says that a labio- 
dental occurs after n (which usually disappears, nasalizing the preceding 
vowel) and may be heard in all other positions in emphatic pronuncia- 
tion. In general, however, f in other positions is bilabial. The editors 
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quote many writers who have observed this same bilabial f in other 
localities. In every case, however, the statements are even less definite 
than Espinosa’s and they take occasion to show how much further 
information is necessary to settle the question whether the sound is 
really the normal characteristic one in a certain region or merely typical 
of negligent pronunciation, this same precision being necessary with 
regard to the sound in various positions. 

‘jublina, nublarse, fiudo, fuera, fegro, probably from the northwest 
of Spain.’ The editors reject the idea of dialect influence and feel that 
the cases of initial % and n, being widespread geographically but limited 
everywhere to the same small list of words, call for historical explanation 
in each individual case. 

Espinosa (190 ff.) considers the change of ll to y, so common in 
America, as the continuation of a development already in progress in 
Spain at the time of the colonisation. The editors here introduce a 
long note in which they show that the change Il > y is one which has 
occurred at many different times and places. In the medieval period 
in Spain it was dialectal. The modern tendency toward this change in 
Spain dates from the eighteenth century, whereas in America it goes back 
to the sixteenth. They conclude that the American development is 
independent. 

Appendix III treats of assimilation and dissimilation and is a plea 
for greater precision in the discussion of these phenomena and for 
greater utilisation by the writers on historical grammar of the work of 
Grammont and other phoneticians. While they are liable to occur at 
any time and place, they should not be alleged haphazard, merely to 
cover a change for which no other explanation isfound. Certain particu- 
lar assimilations or dissimilations are doubtless just as thoroughly 
characteristic of a particular locality and period as any other sound 
changes. Full consideration must be given to the causes which weaken 
the articulation of a sound and so leave it susceptible to the influence of 
another and to the analogy of more familiar sound groups. 

Appendix IV discusses such forms as Abrelio for Aurelio and Castilian 
Pablo < Paulum, and finds the change u > 6 before r and / to be limited 
to learned words coming into the language after the change of au to o 
was in general complete, and conditioned by a change in syllable division 
which combined the labial with the following liquid. 

Appendix V is a very interesting discussion of the change of internal 
y to gy (ciruela > cirgiiela, minuare > menguar). Through a progres- 
sive closing of the yu the point of change from decreasing to increasing 
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tension moves from the r to the y so that the latter becomes the initial 
sound of its syllable. In this position the velar element of the y is 
reenforced and becomes audible (gu). The change occurs in the same 
localities as the change of initial y > gu (giievo for huevo). 

Appendix VII is a study of the social and geographical distribution of 
a number of shortened forms of sefior, sefora, (sevid, send, fio, ha, misid, 
etc.). 

Appendix VIII: Syllabic Consonants. Much credit is due to Espi- 
nosa for his perception of such sounds in New Mexican Spanish. The 
importance of these phenomena is not lessened by the fact that it still is 
an open question whether we are dealing with pure syllabic consonants or 
consonants accompanied by very much reduced vowels, a question which 
can not be answered without the use of laboratory methods. Appar- 
ently pure syllabic consonants, if such exist, in the Romance languages 
have never reached the point of becoming a regular part of the sound 
system, but remain always merely a negligent alternative for a syllable 
containing a vowel. Ina territory such as New Mexico, so long lacking 
contact with urban centers, such rustic pronunciations do, however, 
go at least far enough to cause a great deal of confusion and false regres- 
sion in unaccented syllables. 

Appendix IV: Acoustical Equivalence. This final essay is one of 
the most interesting. As in the article on assimilation and dissimilation 
Alonso shows that a change through acoustical equivalence is not a thing 
to be assumed at any time or place merely to put a label on a change 
otherwise unexplained. Acoustical equivalence is not a cause of change 
but a situation favorable to the substitution of one sound for another. 
This situation comes about through a gradual process which brings two 
sounds to the point where the distinction between them has no great 
significance to the average listener. Then the way is open for the sub- 
stitution of one for the other which may be impelled by the general 
tendencies of the articulation of the language, the analogy of more 
frequent forms, assimilation, etc. The author treats in detail the 
changes so common in Spanish, b > g, bue > gue (vomitar > gomitar, 
bueno > giieno, etc.). The first condition necessary was the Castillian 
pronunciation of 6 and g in which the explosion is scarcely noticeable, 
second the general tendency apparent throughout the language toward 
less lip action and more tongue action. (There is a very accurate 
parallel in New Mexican Spanish in the substitution of jota for bilabial 
f.) These conditions, added to the presence of many words in g offering 
analogies, favored the substitution of g for b. This type of change there- 
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fore, as well as assimilation and dissimilation, is capable of being local- 
ised geographically and historically and merits the same careful study 
as the regular gradual phonetic changes. 

Another point stressed by the author is the proof of actual acoustical 
equivalence for the average speaker in the persistence of the two forms 
side by side in the same territory. This phenomenon may shed some 
light on the existence in Old Spanish of many double forms usually 
listed as popular and learned. At a certain period they may have been 
acoustically equivalent. 

This essay presents to the best advantage the qualities which make 
this volume so valuable. Alonso shows a remarkable awareness of all 
the points of contact of his immediate subject with the development of 
linguistic science as a whole. He is singularly independent as regards 
schools of linguistic thought, realizing clearly that most of the wrangling 
is over relative emphasis upon elements all of which exist. One feels 
strongly as he reads that he is being brought in contact with the 
realities of language development rather than following a clever manipu- 


lation of terms. The first volume augurs well for the series. 
H. B. Ricwarpson 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


ExiyAH CLARENCE Hits, Professor of Romance Philology in the 
University of California, and a Foundation Member of the Linguistic 
Society of America, died April 21, 1932. 

He was born at Arlington, Illinois, on July 2, 1867, and studied at 
Cornell University (A.B., 1892), at the University of Paris, and at the 
University of Colorado, where he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1906. 
He was Professor of Romance Languages successively at Hollins College, 
Colorado College, and Indiana University, and then went to the Uni- 
versity of California in 1922 as Professor of Spanish, where his title was 
changed to Professor of Romance Philology in 1924. He was a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Spanish Academy, and of the Spanish- 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences of Cadiz, as well as of many 
other societies in this country and in Europe. His published volumes 
deal mostly with the Spanish language and literature, but some deal 
with French and with Portuguese, as well as with other topics. 


Epwarp WASHBURN Hopkins, Professor Emeritus of the Sanskrit 
Language and Literature and Comparative Philology at Yale University, 
and a member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1925, died 
suddenly at Madison, Connecticut, on July 16, 1932. 

Professor Hopkins was born at Northampton, Mass., on September 
8, 1857, and received the degree of A.B. from Columbia University in 
1878 and that of Ph.D. from the University of Leipzig in 1881; in later 
years he received honorary degrees from Yale University, Columbia 
University, and the University of Athens. His first teaching position 
was as Tutor in Latin at Columbia, 1881 to 1885; he next served at 
Bryn Mawr College, as Professor of Greek, Sanskrit, and Comparative 
Philology, until 1895, when he accepted a call to Yale University with the 
title which he held until his death, becoming emeritus in 1926. He was 
a member of many learned societies, American and foreign; he was twice 
President of the American Oriental Society and was Editor of its 
Journal from 1897 to 1907. He was the author of numerous volumes on 
India and on the history of religions, as well as of many shorter articles 
on Oriental and linguistic subjects. 
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Emory Buarr Lease, Professor of Classical Languages in the College 
of the City of New York, and a Foundation Member of the Linguistic 
Society of America, died on May 19, 1931. 

He was born at New Berlin, Pa., on April 8, 1863, and was graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1885, with the degree of A.B., and 
in 1894 received the degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins University. 
After teaching several subjects in the University of Arkansas, University 
of the Pacific, Allegheny College, University of Chicago, and University 
of Michigan, he went to the College of the City of New York in 1901, 
where he taught Greek and Latin until the time of his death. He was 
a member of a number of learned organizations, in this country and in 
Great Britain, and was the author of an edition of certain books of 
Livy, as well as of numerous articles in classical periodicals. 


E. C. EHRENSPERGER, recently Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wellesley College, has gone to the University of South Dakota 
as Head of the Department of English. 


Dart L. Wo.LFLE, formerly of the Department of Psychology at Ohio 
State University, has gone to the University of Mississippi, in the 
same field. 


Frank L. BuaKke has given up the position of Principal of the Balti- 
more City College, to devote himself to his duties as Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the Johns Hopkins University and to his scien- 
tific researches. 


GerorGE HeErzoG, of the Department of Anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has gone to the Institute of Human Relations, at 
Yale University. 


Hans Kuratu, formerly of Ohio State University, has gone to Brown 
University as Professor of German. 


Mites L. Haney, until recently at the University of Wisconsin, is 
now at Harvard University, in the Department of English. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS for 1932 have been received into the 
Linguistic Society, subsequent to the last published list and up to 
September 16: 
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Mr. George Bechtel, 2030 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.; Research 
Assistant in Hittite, Yale University. 

Mr. H. G. Creel, National City Bank of New York, Peiping, China; 
Research Fellow in China, of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Frank, 538 East 134th St., New York City. 

Miss Edith M. Proctor, 4128 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Teacher 
of Latin, Stetson Junior High School. 

Mrs. Carl Rach (Eleonore Rach), 442 Van Duzer St., Stapleton, Staten 
Island, New York City; Modern Languages. 

Alan 8. C. Ross, Esq., 7 College Cloisters, Hereford, England; Asst. 
Lecturer on the English Language, University of Leeds. 
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